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HIS is the sea- 
son of the year 
that you must be 
extra careful about 
your foot protection. 


It certainly pays 
to buy the best— 
rubber footwear is a 
product that must be 
made right to give 
lasting satisfaction. 
Insist on the genuine 


Millions wear 

its better service, its 
snug, sure protec- 
tion, its comfort and 
good looks. And it 
costs no more than 
other kinds certainly 
not nearly so good. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH 
RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 


In Canada: 
Canadian Goodrich Company,Led. 
Kitchener, Ont. 
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August, 1909, to: July, 1914, are taken as 
100. The chart is based on September, 1926, 
prices. Notice how the relative purchasing 
power of leading crops has decreased. 


TO MEASURE GRAINS, HAYS 


HELLED Corn or Grain in Heap.— 
Pile the grain in as small a heap as 
possible. Then multiply the diameter in 
feet by itself, again by the height in 
feet, divide the results by 4, and you 
have approximate contents in bushels. 
Hay in Square or Oblong Stacks.—Multiply 
length in feet by the width in feet and this 
by one-half the height in feet. Divide the 
result by the number of cubic feet the hay 
is supposed to contain as shown by the fol- 
lowing table. The quotient will represent 
the amount of hay in tons. 


CUBIC FEET OF HAY IN A TON 
Settled Settled Settled Settled 
Nature of hay Wdays 60 days 90 days 120 days 
Legume hay.... 550 500 425 375 
Grass hay 450 400 350 300 














Hay in Round Stack.—Square the distance 
around the stack in yards, multiply this by 
four times the height in yards, point off two 
places from the right, and divide the remain- 
der by 20. The quotient is the hay in tons. 


CAPACITY OF BINS, ETC. 


OMPUTE cubic feet by multiptying 

length by width by height for square 

or oblong bins, or 3.1416 by radius 
squared by height for cylindrical bins. 














Multiply by 4 and divide by 5 to find num- 
ber of bushels. If corn is in the ear deduct 
one-third from the result. 


1 ACREAGE FOLLOWS PRICE 


ERE is an interesting table. It shaws 

that cotton acreage follows price 
with a fair degree of regularity, except 
in unusual cases like 1924-1925 and 1925- 
1926. The price during each of the 
past three years has been lower than in 
the preceding year, but there was an in- 
crease in acreage in 1925 and 1926 in 
spite of lower prices because while the 
price was lower it was still a good price 
and there had been little boll weevil 
damage. Eliminating these cases and 
the one of 1916 when the war interfered 
with the regular run of things there 
were only three years out of 25 when 
acreage did not follow price. 














“Farm price Dec 1 | ~~ Acreage _ 


| 
| 
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Cents per 
pound 

Per cent in- 
crease or 


|Percentin- | 
decrease 


crease or 
|\decrease 


ol 


1898 | 24,967,000) 
1899 | 24,327,000] — 
1900 | 24,933,000} + 
1901 | 26,774,000) + 
1902 | 27,175,000; + 
| 1903 | 27,052,000) — 
1904 j 31,215,000] +-15. 
1905 | 27,110,000] —13. 
| 1906 | 31,374,000] +1 
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you. 
excellent opportunity to get 
adressy everyday coat at the 
amazingly low price of $3.98. 


A oo 


%% This coat ia 
made of an 


lour of 
weight. 
trimmed on the 
revers and pockets 
with wool velour 
incontrasting color, 


lines and is an excellent 
everyday coat for spring 
and summer wear.Lined 
aghout with sateen. 
oe shape willyou beable 
to an all-wool coat 
like t is for the remark- 
ably low price of $3.98. It 
ds an amazing bargain. 


‘women, 32 to 44 bust. 


‘ Decivery FREE 


—_ write us a letter, being 
re to give size and’ color. 
When this all-wool coat is de- 
livered by the postman, pay 
him $3.98 for it. We have 
paid the pane 4 charges. If 
coat is not much better than 
you expected, for any reason 
whatsoever, return it at our 
xpense and we will cheer- 
fully refund your money. 
ORDER BY No.36., 


WALTER FIELD CO. . %1039 Chicago 
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¥ CUT PRICE 


This Big Bargain Catalog 

| will save you nlgtof money } 
on Fence,Gates,Steel Posts ( 
Barb Wire, Metal and Roll 
Roofing, Paints, etc. 
When you buy direct from my 4 


¢ —other things im propo’ 


No Extras ‘to P Pay— 
I Pay the Freight 


Over Ofte Million farmers are saving a 
lot of money every year by taking advantage of my 
Direct-From-Factory-Freight Paid Plen of dealing. 
Write for catalog — see the money we on on save. 

High Quatlity—Low Prices—24 Heu 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 317 c) Cleveland, 0. 

















Chase Pain Away 
with Musterole 


When winds blow raw and 
chill and rheumatism tingles 
in your joints and muscles, 
rub on good old Musterole. 

As Musterole penetrates the skin 
and goes down to the seat of trouble, 
you feel a gentle, healing warmth; thea 
comes cooling, welcome relief. 

Better than the old-fashioned mus3- 
tard plaster Grandma knew. 

For croupy colds, sore throat, rheu- 
matism and congestion of allkinds, rub 
on Musterole. Don’t wait for trouble; 
keep a jar or tube handy. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also maae 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jars & Tubes 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER — 





SUDAN GRASS 
Greatest known annual for early crazing 
and hay. Every farmer and stockmas 
seat rent, ‘Ail kinds of stock and 

Bieter it. Mail $1.00 for ° ‘Dollar 

** delivered in your mail bot 
a oe 
on larg 
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ginia), edited from our offices at RALEIGH, N. C., 
and having 120,000 circulation weekly. The four 
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How to Use Your Reference Special 


Read It Now, File It Carefully, and Preserve for Future Use 


HE Progressive Farmer herewith 

presents its readers with its four- 

teenth annual- Reference Special. 
Away back in 1914 when we started this 
practice of publishing one issue each 
year in which figures, facts, and formu- 
las of reference value are given, we had 
no idea that it would become so popular 
among the agricultural workers and 
thinking farmers of the South. 


Field Crops Thoroughly Covered 
in This Issue 

HIS year The Progressive Farmer 

is inaugurating a new plan in the 
publication of Reference Specials. Here- 
tofore, we have made our Reference 
Special cover the entire field of agricul- 
tural reference matter. Everything from 
poultry to peanuts has been included in 
the one issue. But we find that this 
plan does not permit us to cover a sub- 
ject with sufficient thoroughness. Where 
everything—cotton, corn, poultry, bees, 
hogs, etc..—goes into one issue we are 
unable to give you all the cotton infor- 
mation we have on hand or all the good 
hog facts and figures available. 

So the plan from now on is to divide 
agriculture into five parts. This year we 
are devoting our attention to Field 
Crops. Next year the Reference Spe- 
cial will-probably be devoted to Live- 
stock, the following year to Fruit and 
Garden Crops, the fourth year to busi- 
ness phases of farming, and the fifth 
year to some other phase of farming. 
In five years we shall have covered the 
entire field, and then we expect to start 
back over the five phases again, revising 
some of the old information and adding 
such new facts and figures as agricul- 
tural leaders have developed during the 
five-year period. 








PUT THIS ISSUE IN YOUR DESK OR BUREAU DRAWER 


O MATTER what you may do with other copies of The Progressive 
Farmer, the annual “Reference Special” is one that should be scrupu- 


lously filed away and preserved. 


At least a dozen times and possibly a hundred times between now and 
next February some problem will come up about your food, feed, or fiber 
crops that this Reference Special will answer for you immediately—while if 
you have thrown this copy away it may take time and trouble to get the’ 


needed information 
Progressive Farmer. 


from your county agent or vocational teacher or The 
Or what is even worse, you may try to get along 


without getting the information at all because of the difficulty. 
Much information in this Reference Special will not appear.in The Pro- 


gressive Farmer for. possibly five years to come. 


By saving each year’s 


Reference Special as it appears, the subscriber will soon accumulate a verit- 
able encyclopedia of agriculture equal in practical value to many that sell 


for $10 to $40 each. 








We sincerely hope that every reader 
will save this copy of The Progressive 
Farmer for future reference. Learn to 
use this issue. Refer to it whenever 
you want information about field crops. 
By field crops we mean (1) money crops, 


such as cotton, wheat, and tobacco; 
(2) legume crops—annual winter leg- 
umes such as bur clover, vetch, field 


peas, the common clovers such as white, 
etc.; summer legumes, such as cowpeas, 
soybeans, velvet beans, mung beans; 
perennial legumes, such as alfalfa and 
sweet clover; (3) feed grain crops such 
as corn, oats, barley, rye, grain sor- 
ghums; (4) non-leguminous hay and 
pasture crops like Sudan grass, millet, 
Johnson grass, Bermuda grass, carpet 


grass, etc. 


Information You Can Find 


PACE does not peimit us to give ex- 
4 amples of all the various kinds of 


information to be found in this issue. 
3ut just a few anyway: The other day 
we heard two men arguing as to the 
average acre yield of cotton in Texas 
last year. One thought Texas made 
about two-fifths of a bale last year. The 
other man said no, it was less than that. 
Our Reference Special would have soon 
settled the matter for it not only gives 
the average acre yield of cotton by year 
and by state for the past 10 years, but 
also a mass of statistical data on acre- 
age, price, carry-over, consumption, etc. 
And there is also much statistical in- 
formation on other crops. 

“How many bushels of corn are in 
my crib?” is a question we often have 
asked us. The Reference Special gives 
the answer. Lespedeza is a good crop, 
especially if you handle the crop so as 
to permit reseeding. The Reference 
Special tells how to handle the crop. 

“T’ve had sweet clover on that land for 








ESTIMATED AGGREGATE VALUE OF CROPS BY STATES 








HIS tabulation gives the estimated total value of 22 crops—corn, 
flaxseed, 
sweet potatoes, all hay, tobacco, lint cotton, beans, broomcorn, 
gtain sorghums, hops, oranges, clover seed, 
1924, 
(census); the value of all crops in 1919 (census), and the hypothetical 
value of all crops in other years based on December 1 prices, the 
tatio of the 22 crops to all crops in the census year, and the rank 


wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, 


apples—in the United States, by states, 


rice, potatoes, 


peanuts, cranberries, 
1925, 1926, and 1919 


The prices used for computing the value of the 22 crops are for 
December 1 or November 15, and the farm values given are subject 
to whatever errors are involved in a price of that date as failing 
to represent the average price received by farmers for the entire 
crop or the portion of the crop that was sold. : 
based on these prices depart from farm values based upon weighted 
average prices for the crop year. In 
crops they will be lower; in other years and for other crops they 


The farm values 


some years and for some 









































































































of states. will be higher. 
Ratio Value 22 crops Hypothetical value all crops Rank 
value 
Site ee oe are 1919 1924 1925 1926 
census! {crops in 1919 
1924 1925 1926 1924 1925 1926 
ee | census 2} an} 22 | an} 22 | an} 22 | aD 
crops} Crops} crops} crops] crops} crops, crops} crops 
Gone ig 
: 1,000 dols.| P. et. | 1,000 dots. | 1,000 dols | 1,000 dols | 1,000 dols.| 1,000 dols. \1.000 gols, | 1,009 dols, ~ ae ? 

Virginia. ..... Ne nee 292, 824 85 247,463 } 151, 596 140, 066 | 146, 289 178, 348 164, 784 | 172, 105 25 26 x ps) 27 28 22 “Ut 
est Virginie. ne <-s 96, 537. 8} 78,143 ; 54,497 61,350 60, 400-| ~ 67,288 75, 744 % oy Hw “uw “u Mi & 35.5 && of 
orth Carolina........ 508, 229 87 438,892 | 278,282; 294, 931 285, 082 319, 864 | 339, 001 327,680} 11 12 10 11 6 6 6 6 

th Carolina ist 122] 82 360, 143, 215 | 135,934} 117,056 174,652 | 165,773 | 142,751 14 15 2] 26] 2] 27] 2 26 
rgia 540, 614 80 206, 106 185, 625 | 169, 279 257,632 } 232,031 211, 599 12 g 19 17 21 20 18 17 
Florida_.: 7 62 49, 521 37, 898 232 43, 996 61, 1% 84, 245 70, 96 37 36 36 35 36 34 36 36 
Kentucky 310, 224 195, 338 175, 286 160, 513 219, 481 196, 951 180, 352 19 19 21 23 22 23 19 21 
p t:<] 263, 182, 691 162, 014 145, 760 220,110 | 195, 198 175, 614 2 22 22 22: 24 2A 23 22 

Alabama... 81 246, 271 182, 205 188, 521 141, 571 224,944 | 232,742} 174,779 26] 24 23 21 20 19 2 23 

Mississippi 83 278, 539 | 178, 192 250} 159, 989 214, 689 277 192, 758 22 21 24 24 16 “4 20 18 

Arkansas &3 283, 175 195, 789 191,506 | 158, 765 220,730 | 191, 283 21 2 20 20 19 21 2t 19 

isi 71 147, 290 |} 104,510 Me 95, 574 147,197 | 198,576 | 134,611 2 zB 23 27 26 22 2 7 
Oklahoma... ~--|. 550,085 87 479,314 | 351,843 | 251, 241 268, 424 404,417 | 288, 783 583 8 8 6 7 15 15 7 8 
Texas... 777} 3,071,542 | 834 | 885,955 | 751,815} 494,354} 524,215 | 905,801 | 595,607 | 631, 584 1 1 es 3% aw i oe 
ee hou ne se sali as ese ase en an 
United States...-l14, 755,365] 84.3 {12, 442, 977 |S, 478, 264 |7, 967, 346 |7, 036, 786 |10, 043, 355 /9, 531, 495 418, 778 
1 Does not include nursery and greenhouse products, nor forest products of the farm. 
_— ’ r 





grew pretty well but I 
like alfalfa better, and would plow up 
the sweet clover and sow alfalfa if I 
didn’t have to go to the trouble of in- 
oculating,” says a farmer friend. In- 
oculating legumes is one of the subjects 
which you will find covered in this Ref- 
erence Special, and it says that the sweet 
clover and alfalfa inoculate for each oth- 
er, so our friend need not trouble himself 
about inoculating that field. 


five years. It 


“T read somewhere that for land such 
as mine I should have a stand of 30,000 
cotton stalks per acre. How shall I 
space my cotton to get this number of 
stalks?” Look in the index on page 1 
under “C” and you will likely find what 
you are looking for under “Cotton, Rate 
of Spacing,” along with the number of 
page in which the information is to be 
found. Quite often a subject is indexed 
under two letters. For instance, cotton 
spacing is found under “C” the first let- 
ter in the word cotton, and also under 
“S,” the first letter in the word spacing. 
This being true, don’t give up the search 
if you look under one letter in the index 
and fail to find what you are looking 
for. Hawever, as a general thing all 
information about any one crop will be 
found grouped together on one or more 
continuous pages and if you will glance 
through the paper, it is an easy matter to 
locate these various crop departments, 


The Progressive Farmer spends more 
time and money on its Reference Special 
than on any other three issues that we 
publish, and we sincerely hope that every 
reader will keep this Reference Special 
and use it to the very best advantage. 
If you wish some sort of binder in which 
to file away this and other issues of The 
Progressive Farmer, we can supply you 
one for 50 cents. 


HOW TO MAKE GOOD HAY 


HE feeding value of hay depends not 

only on the kind of plant used, and 
the stage at which it is cut, but how 
it is handled after cutting. 

Hay from legumes such as cowpeas, soy- 
beans, etc., have a much higher feeding value 
than hay from grasses, due to the high pro- 
tein content of the legumes. As a rule these 
crops are harder to cure than the grasses 
because of their strong coarse growth. 

Cowpeas should be cut for hay when a 
few of the under leaves are beginning to turn 
yellow and fall, and the first pods are ma- 
ture. To cure cowpea hay properly there 
should be as little leaf loss as possible, and 
this requires little handling with a short ex- 
posure to intense sunlight. 

Most grasses make the best hay if they 
are cut when just coming into bloom or 
very soon after. 

Exposure to intense sunlight, dew and rain 
results in lowering the feeding value and 
quality of any hay. 

Below are four rules for making good hay:— 

1. Cut the hay at the proper state of ma- 
turity. 

2. Reduce moisture content without exces- 
sive loss of leaves. 

3. Store hay before it becomes dry and 
brittle. 

4. Allow the hay to go through the sweat 
before baling. and shipping. 
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POP CORN 


ARIETIES. — White Rice, White 
Pearl and Eight Row. The first two 
named are considered best for popping. 











Uses.—Confection and occasionally as flour, 

Weight per bushel.—56 pounds, 

Fertilizer requirements.—Same as field corn. 
Too much manure may make it mature late. 

Response to lime.—Not needed except when 
grown on a field: scale. 

Soil requirement.—Fertile and well drained. 
Sandy loam preferable. 

Time of planting.—Early. When oak trees 
begin to show their new leaves. Never later 
than June 1. 

Rate of planting.—About four quarts per 
acre. 

Method of planting.—In rows, or checked 
about the same distance as ordinary field 
corn but with four or five grains in a place. 

Cultivation.—Same as field corn. On ac- 
count of small size of young plants, care 
has to be taken not to cover them up at 
first working. 

Harvesting, Grain.—Shuck from standing 
stalks in the field after it is thoroughly ripe. 
Do not put in bulk in crib until it is well 
cured. 

Care.—Do not plant 
with other corn. Crossing injures popping 
qualities. It yields from one-half to three- 


fourths as much grain per acre as ordinary 
field corn. 


where it will cross 


Rotation.—Same as field corn when grown 
commercially. 


Reference.—U. S. D. A. Farmers’ 
Nos. 553 and 554. 


INSECTS INJURIOUS TO CORN 


CORN EARWORM.—(Cotton Bollworm) 


Bulletins 














ESCRIPTION.—(Same as for bollworm 
of cotton). 
Damage.—Damage to corn consists prin- 


cipally in eating away the kernels from the 
tips of the ears, or along passageways further 
down the ear. This damage is increased by 
molds that gain entrance, along with. mois- 
ture, by the burrows the worms have made, 
and also by injury from weevils that gain 
admittance in the same manner. 

Methods of Control.—Plow in fall or early 
winter to the depth of four or five inches, 
following with the harrow. Plant quickly 
maturing varieties, as early as may be safe. 

Dusting the silks with lead arsenate at 
intervals of four or five days, from the time 
the silk appears until it is fairly well dried, 
will protect the ears. This will not be eco- 
nomical except on sugar corn intended for 
the market. 


SOUTHERN CORN ROOT-WORM OR 
BUD WORM 


Description.—Parent is a green beetle with 
12 black! spots and is often called the ‘12- 
spotted cucumber beetle.” The full-grown 
larva is almost half an inch long. 


Damage.—Larva burrows into the base of 
the corn plant, soon after it appears above 
ground, and eats out the bud, killing it. The 
same larva also does injury to beans and 
melons by eating the roots. 

Methods of Control.—Control is mainly by 
cultural methods, as poison is not effective. 
Avoid planting corn or beans or melons 
where Johnson grass is growing, since this 
plant harbors thém very early in the sea- 
son. Do not plant on wet low land. Avoid 
planting corn on the same field year after 
year. Plant thickly and thin to a stand as 
soon as corn is beyond injury. 


THE LARGER CORNSTALK BORER 

Description.—Parent is a brownish- yellow 
moth with wings expanding one and one- 
fourth inches. Young is a caterpillar about 
one inch long of a dirty white color and 
with dark spots. 

Damage.—In early spring, the very young 
caterpillar bores into the base of the stalk, 
destroying the bud in much the same man- 
ner as the bud worm. After a little further 
growth it makes burrows through the pith 
of the lower part of the stalk. Later in 
summer the second brood burrows through 
the entire stalk, 

Methods of Control.—Poison is of no avail. 
Where other insects, mentioned in this ar- 
ticle as best controlled by early planting, 
are not common, damage by the stalk borer 
can be largely avoided by planting later. 


Where the borer has done great damage 
during the season, damage next year can 
be avoided by plowing out and burning the 
stalk butts in late fall or winter, being sure 
to get the entire taproot. 

Rotate Crops.—(Note: In some sections the 
sugar cane borer also does damage in much 
the same manner as the larger cornstalk 
borer. If sugar cane is not grown in the 





same section, this insect can be entirely con- 
trolled on corn by plowing all stalks under 
deeply in the fall, and compacting the soil 
by harrowing or dragging). 


THE CHINCH BUG 


one-fifth inch 
attacking corn 


Description—A small bug, 
long, dark or black in color, 
and small grains. 

Methods of Control.—The destruction of 
hibernating places is the best way to control 
this insect. If bugs are abundant, grass 
along roadsides, ravines and in fence corners 
and waste areas should be burned some time 
between November 1 and December 15 with 
a back-fire, against the wind, in such way as 
to burn close to the ground. 

See cotton insects for other insects injuring 
corn. 





VARIETIES OF CROPS 











HE recommendations below are made 
by R. W. Hamilton, head of Agron- 
omy Division, Clemson College, S. C. 
Corn (Prolific).—Douthit, Garrick and Pee 
Dee No. 5. (Single ear).—Belmont. 
Soybeans (Hay).—Laredo for early and 
Otootan for late. (Planting in corn).—Otoo- 
tan and Biloxi. (For wilt-infected land).— 
Laredo for all purposes. (For hogs to graze).— 
Biloxi, Mammoth Yellow and Herman. 
Cowpeas (For orchards and_ wilt-infected 
lands).—Brabham and Iron. (For wilt-free 
land).—New Era, Groit, Unknown, and Whip- 
poorwill. 
Velvet Beans (For all purposes).—Missis- 
sippi Black, Ninety-Day, and Osceola. 


Peanuts (Commercial).—White Spanish, (For 
hogs to graze).—North Carolina Runner. (For 
home use).—Spanish and Valencia. 

Sorghum (For«hay).—Amber. (For syrup). 
Orange and Japanese Seeded Ribbon for Pied- 
mont, and Sugar Cane for Coastal Regions. 


CORN DISEASES 


SMUT 

YMPTOMS.—Smooth, boil-like outgrowths 
S with a silvery membrane on any part of 

plant, especially the buds at nodes on 
lower part of stalk. Tassel and silk especially 
susceptible. Enveloping membrane eventu- 
ally bursts, liberating black mass of spores. 
Disease carried over on litter in field or to 
field in manure from stock fed on diseased 
plant. 

Control.—Crop rotation. Destruction of lit- 
ter in field. Avoid applications of infected 
manure. Frequent inspection of growing 
fields during summer. Destruction (burning) 
of all smut masses before membrane breaks. 
Proper field selection of seed corn. 


RUST 
Symptoms.—Red brown pustules on leaves 
and leaf sheath. Leaves may be killed. 
Control.—Plant crop early. Rust usually 
more serious on late planted corn. 
ROOT ROT, STALK ROT 
Symptoms.—Plants stunted, producing ears 
of poor quality. Stalks have tendency to 


fall before winds, because roots rotted to 
such an extent cannot anchor plant. Affect- 














ed roots frequently pinkish in color. Dis- 
coloration at basal nodes. Ear shanks broken 
or rotted. 








ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, AND PRICE OF CORN, 1924-1926 








The figures of this table cover corn for all purposes, 


and that cut and fed without removing the 


including hogged and siloed corn, 
ears, as well as that husked and snapped for 


grain, the yield for grain being applied to the total acreage to obtain an equivalent produc- 


tion figure for all corn. 








Acreage Production Price, Dec. 1 

(1,000 acres) (1,000 bushels) (cents per bushel) 
State 1924 1925 1926 1924 1925 1926 1924 1925 1926 

WIE. Kekcusecec cence 1,499 1,681 1,694 31,479 36,982 46,585 126 101 85 
North Carolina ........ 2,317 2,400 2,376 41,706 44,400 52,272 124 110 88 
South Carolina ........ 1,650 1,584 1,426 19,800 19,483 22,103 123 110 90 
Cee eo 3,975 3,895 3,817 45,712 41,676 55,346 112 100 76 
WAGONS. cd cianevccewacenes 600 580 551 8,100 8,700 7,714 112 100-92 
Kentucky ...ceccccovses 3,048 3,231 3,069 76,200 85,622 101,277 102 81 65 
TORREEESE occccccinccdese 3,100 3,162 3,099 66,650 63,240 85,222 108 89 66 
Rn 2,900 2,797 2,825 36,250 37,760 45,765 122 100 76 
MigSISSIDD! 2. cccecseciece 2,240 1,977 1,918 26,880 35,586 36,826 126 94 82 
ArkanSas ccscccccccccce 2,090 2,006 2,026 33,440 28,084 41,533 107 97 80 
BMGANOGED occtccavesdccs 1,250 1,225 1,127 14,375 22,050 19,722 115 ow 90 
CUTAROMA. <0.scc0cceecce 2,862 2,558 2,353 54,378 19,185 61,178 89 90 56 
DCE”) Juvkabanes sen teee 3,943 2,957 3,844 63,088 25,134 106,863 110 110 60 
TIHtted BtAtes .ncccscee 100,863 101,359 99,492 2,309,414 2,916,961 2,645,031 98.2 67.4 64.4 











1924 | 
























































Gross Cost Per Acre 2 <? 
~-™|_ = tens = SR ne wv © =o 
— 3 4 a 
2 % 2 £3 als 
eS s\v Bis ro) Bry o 3 
State hE) E |g eles |2 ge) >| s 
Se! 2 a | 8) oe] S leslie eis a a a 
sols > o oa teal Ss nel as (2k S 33 
o%| oc] 3 tc | 21e83| €] 3 2/82l $ 18s 2 |e 
: | om 21 be 

eslcei 3] 3] 16 (ssl 318] 8158] & |é2| 21 2 
Virginia.....scseees [33 [$5.51|$3 85/94 .77182.7218 $0.07]$1-95]S2- 94180. 4697 0612: 42)531 7564.22 $27. 531$0.83 
North Carolina..... 25 | 5.19] 4.53} 3.08) 2.53] 3.95| 2.65] .43| 7. 63) 2.41 32.47) 2.95| 29.52] 1.18 
South Carolina.....| 21 | 4.00] 3.65| 2.03| 2.14] 109] 4.84| .68| .41| 6.51] 2.81| 27.16| 2.58| 24.58| 1.17 
GOOPHIA. cececcseccee 18 | 3.18} 3.16] 1.66] 1.52] ‘A 2.72| .83] .39 ‘sal 2.03) 20. 19} 1.74] 18.45] 1.02 

OIE vc vebeedaasas | 24 | 4.56] 4.22] 2.59] 1.75) .34) 4.10] 1.67] .44] 4.35] 2.65] 26.67 1.67| 25.00 
ONS ee | 32 | 4.55| 3.77] 3.12] 2.53] .05{ 1.05] 1.64] .41] 7.96] 2.36} 27 44| 1.94; 25.50] .80 
AMM ROO: scant 00 31 | 4.76| 3.84| 2.44] 2.93] .06] .90] 1.75} .36] 7.51] 2.19) 26.74] ec 25.00 81 
Alabama... csccesees | 19 | 3.82] 4.24] 1.91] 2.25] 13] 2.26} .88} .40) 4.79} 2.42) 23.10) 1.53] 21.57] 1.14 
Mississippi.......... 1 19 | 4.18] 4.561 1.99] 1.97} .04) 2.12] .91] .49) 4.87] 2.48] 23.61] 1.32] 22.29) 1.17 
LOGISIATRs oo 6cacnves 1 18 | 4.81] 5.17] 2.08! 1.85] .06] 2.12] 1.42] .56} 4.86 1.80] 24.73} .41 24.32! 1.35 
eee ten. cs cae sis | 21 | 3.36] 3.16] 1.76] 2.22] .21] .52| .51| .39] 4.91] 1.82] 18.86] .84] 18.02] .86 
Oklahoma........... | 21 | 2.87] 2.66] 1.98] 1.78] .07] .03] .36] .31) 3.87] 1.35] 15.28) .49/ 14.79.70 
Ce) ere 22 | 3.86% 4.16] 1.68] 2.00] .03) .46[ .98{ .35 5.74] 2.07] 21.33] .90] 20.43] .93 
Average for U. S....| 29 | 4.45| 3.29] 3.64| 2.11] .12{ 1.09] 2.85] .46] 5.97] 2.22| 26.20} 2.43] 23. 77| .82 


tIncludes miscellaneous labor, irrigating 
tIncludes sacks and twine, 
and overhead. 


crop insurance, 


The Progressive Farmer 


Corn—Varieties, Yields, and Troubles 


Control.—Select disease-free seed corn. Use 
rag doll germinator and discard ears show- 
ing diseased kernels. Use a balanced fer- 
tilizer, one with a liberal content of phos- 
phorus and potash. 


SEED CORN POINTERS 


ELEC. : 
1. In the field. 
2. Ears that conform to variety type. 














3. Ears from disease-free stalks. 

4. Ears which appear at the proper height 
on normally matured, medium sized stalks 
that stand upright. 

5. Ears with the shuck projecting well over 
the end to aid in protection against weevils 
and other pests. 

6. Ears with shanks of moderate size and 
length so that ends of mature ears turn 
downward and are protected from weather 
injury. 

7. Ears with kernels of bright, cheery, life- 
possessing luster. 

8. Ears of normal size with kernels that are 
keystone or wedge shaped, long and deep and 
uniform in size. 

9. Ears with kernels close together In rows, 
_10. Ears with rows straight and compact. 

11. Ears cylindrical in shape, tapering slight- 
ly from butt to tip. 

12. Ears with butts and tips well filled out. 

13. Ears free from weevil, disease or weather 
damage. 

14. If a prolific corn, select ears from stalks 
producing more than one ear. 

Store Seed Corn: 

1. In a dry, well ventilated place. 

2. Away from rats and other pests. 

3. Store in bins, boxes or barrels that are 
tightly constructed so as to permit success- 
ful fumigation. 

4. Fumigate with carbon disulphide. 


A GALLON EQUALS— 


1 U. S. Gallon=231 cubic inches. 

A gallon of water weighs 8% pounds. 

1 cubic foot of water=7.48 gallons and 
weighs 62.5 pounds. 


RELATIVE CORN YIELDS 


The figures are for 1926 and in bushels per acre 





























Kentuchy..... 
VirSinia...... a 
Texas........ Zz! 
Tennessee. i= zzm—E 
Oklahoma... 
N. Carolina. aa 
Arkansas... 72mm 
Mississipp| Zim 
Louisiana... 7mm 
Alabama..../@aa 

S. Carolina.. 
Georsia...... azz 





and water, seed treatment, and material. 
use of implements, use of storage buildings, 


U.S. Ave...... Sz 








CHARACTERISTICS OF LEADING VARIETIES OF CORN GROWN IN SOUTH CAROLINA | 








































































































= etl ts F RS Ears per| 1k 
Variety Cob, Color Kernel Shape Indentation Ear Shape Rows Length | Circum. Stalk Origin 
and Size ! Average a 
Douthit....... = ae White Red and small Broad, flat and deep/Extreme Regularly cylindrical] 14-16 7-8 6% 2-3 Selection from What- 
creased ley’s Ls 
Gest, occccces ned White cs: White and. Broad, rather thick,|Smooth dimple |Regularly cylindrical] 12-16 7%-8% 6% 2-3 Richland County, 
medium moderately deep or slightly tapering South Caroli lina 
Marlboro.......-: a White lw mhite and ° Broad, i, medium, d depth Smooth dimple | Sli lightly tapering 12-16 7%-8% 6% 2 Originated 1 in Mary 
medium boro County, es 
Pee Dee 5........- White Red and Deep, ‘medium width|Rough to Tapering gradually 14-18 8-9 7 1-2 Pee i Experiment 
medium pinched (ae 
i f Bro Cr Taperi ‘ 20 - -2 lection from B. F. 
Williamson........ White Red and Broad, deep and me-/|Cre ased Tapering gradually 16-20 8-9 7 1-2 Sele } 
medium dium size _Williamson’s Bait 
Belmont..........+- White White and Deep. thick, narrow |Medium Regularly cylindrical} 16-20 81%-9% | 6%-7% 1 Belmont Farm, 
medium creased _ Georgia a: 
Lowman’s Yellow. . | Yellow Red and small Deep, medium width|Medium Tapering gradually 14-16 | 7%-8% 6% 1-2 Lexington ‘County, 
creased | 8. C. 
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Pertinent Facts About Summer Legumes 





COWPEAS 














SES.—Human food, 
ment, and pasture. 
Vitality of Seed.—Quickly damaged by wee- 
vil unless measures are taken to protect 
them. 
Weight Per Bushel.—Sixty pounds. 
Fertilizer Requirements.—About 300 pounds 
acid phosphate. Add some potash for sandy 
soils. 
Response to Lime.—Not necessary but will 
help. 
Soil Requirements.—Do best on sandy soils, 
but succeed on practically all types of well 
drained soils. Will grow on very poor soils. 


hay, soil improve- 


Incculation.—Usually not necessary. Cross 
inoculates with peanuts, Japan clover, etc. 

Rate of Sowing.—One-half to 4% bushel in 
rows; 1% to 2 bushels broadcast. (Depends 
on size of seed). 

Method of Sowing.—Drilled in rows about 
three feet apart, or broadcasted. 

Cultivation—If drilled in rows, 
about as corn would be. 

Harvesting (Hay).—When most of pods are 
full grown and a few are ripe. 

Harvesting (Seed).—Often picked by hand. 
If cut and threshed, the cutting should prob- 
ably be done when ¥% to % of pods are ripe. 

Care.—Racks are a help in curing the hay. 
It cures slowly. 

Rotation.—Fit any place a summer legume 
is required. A valuable crop. 

Reference.—United Siates Department of 
Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletins 1148 and 1153. 


VARIETIES OF COWPEAS 


EARLY VARIETIES 


cultivate 














New Era— 

Tall, erect, half bushy, non-resistant to 
wilt, very prolific, matures in 75-90 days, seed 
small, bluish speckled. Used for late plant- 
ing. 

Groit— 

Sub-erect, half bushy, cross between New 
Era and Whippoorwill, non-resistant to wilt 
and root knot, matures in 85-95 days, seed 
medium in size, buff marked with blue specks. 
Better for hay and seed than New Era. 
Brabham— 

Tall, half bushy, cross between Iron and 
Whippoorwill, resistant to wilt and _ root 
knot, matures in 90-100 days, seed smaller 
than Groit, buff marked with brown. Very 


prolific. Used for hay and seed on wilt in- 
fected land. . 
Iron— 


Tall, half bushy, very resistant to wilt and 
root knot, matures in 95-110 days, seed clay 
color, very hard, smaller than Unknown. 
Used for hay and seed on wilt infected land. 
Vigorous and prolific. 

Whippoorwill— 

Tall, fairly erect, vigorous, non-resistant to 
wilt and root knot, matures 85-95 days, seed 
slightly kidney shaped, buff marked with 
brown, darker than Brabham. Used for hay 
or seed, is the oldest variety, standard gen- 
eral purpose cowpea. 

LATE VARIETIES 
Clay— 

Low growing, trailing, hard to harvest by 
machinery, non-resistant to wilt and root 
knot, matures 100-115 days, seed are clay col- 
ored like Iron but flatter and longer. Poor 
for both seed and hay, does well as green 
manure crop. 

Unknown— 

Vigorous growth, largest growing variety, 
erect and vining, non-resistant to wilt and 
root knot. Matures 110-120 days. Seed clay 
colored, darker than Iron. Used for hay and 
#reen manure; poor seeder. 

Red Ripper— 

Vigorous growth, vining, non-resistant to 
wilt and root knot. Matures 110-120 days. 
Seed dark red, size of Whippoorwill. Fine for 
hay and green manure; poor seeder. 


COWPEAS—DISEASES 


WILT 
YMPTOMS.—Wilting of lower leaves. 
Growth checked. Gradual death of plant. 


Blackening of vascular tissue of stem and 
Toot. 














Control.—Plant wilt resistant varieties. Iron 
and Brabham are resistant. 


PEANUTS—SPACING 


HE United States Department of 
_» Agriculture in the following table 
mdicates the width of spacing for a 
number of varieties of peanuts :— 














Distance 

Variety Between Rows In Rows 
MNO ~ivccceisveseneeee 32 to 38 in. 7 to 10 in, 
Valencia 
Tennessee Red.......... 32 to 42 in. 8 to 12 In. 
Georgia Red 
Virginia. Baneh.iiesscsss 32 to 38 in. 8 to 12 in, 
Virginia Runner........ 36 to 42in. 12to 18in. 
North Carolina......... 34 to 38in. 12to15in. 
WEPICGR ea ccawesdccawieren 36 to42in. 12to 18in. 





N. Carolin 2, =a 
Tennessee. Dr 
Virsinia..... 
Florida....... 
Texas........ 7p 
Mississippi 
Alabama.... iia 
Geor$ia...... 
U.S. Ave...... Z's 

1926 YIELDS OF PEANUTS PER ACRE, 


IN POUNDS 


VARIETIES OF PEANUTS 


v..... Spanish— 
Erect habit of growth, abundant foliage, 


early, pods small, grow close and adhere 

well when dug, light colored and richest of 
all in oil. 
Red Spanish— 

Much like White Spanish, but larger pods 
and red nuts. Very rich in oil. 
Tennessee Red— 

Medium early, pods cling when pulled, pods 
large amd contain two or three peas. Rich 
in oil. 




















Valencia— 

Erect in growth, pods grow close but cling 
poorly when vines are pulled, good yield of 
oil. From two to four peas in pod. Early. 
Virginia Runner— 

Low spreading, heavy foliage, large nuts, 
rather low yield of oil, pods scattered, do not 
adhere when dug. 

Virginia Bunch— 

Semi-erect, pods cluster close and contain 
two or three peas, nuts pale pink in color, 
poor yield of oil. Pods adhere when pulled. 


TEN PEANUT POINTERS 


‘YLANT peanuts in rotation with corn, 
cotton, cowpeas, and other farm 
crops. : 


2. Be sure your land is adapted to growing 
peanuts. Do not plant sour or poorly drained 
land to peanuts. 














3. Prepare your peanut land as though you 
were going to use it for a garden; then give 
it an extra fitting for good measure. 

4. Good seed is essential to a full stand and 
a profitable crop. What has been done with 
corn by way of seed improvement can also 
be done with peanuts. Have a seed patch 
and grow seed from high-yielding plants. 

5. Shell seed by hand, or in case of Spanish 
peanuts, soak the pods overnight and plant 
whole. If troubled by moles or salamanders, 
treat the seed with a little pine tar. 

6. Cultivate early and often. Keep the grass 
and weeds from getting a firm hold. 


7. Have stacking poles ready before the 
crop is ready to harvest. 

8. Harvest during good weather before the 
vines are frosted. Cure in small stacks 
around poles having two crosspieces nailed 
to them 8 to 12 inches above the ground. 
There is only one right way. 

9. Allow peanuts to cure thoroughly in 
stacks; then pick them from vines with a 
machine that will not break the pods. 

10. Grade according to standard grades, 
pack in clean bags, and store in a dry well- 
ventilated storage room or building until 
marketed. 

Grow the best, put them up the best, and 
get the highest prices! 

Write for the following bulletins:— 

1. Peanut Growing for Profit—Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1127, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

2. Peanuts—Bulletin No. 208, Mississippi 
Experiment Station, A. & M. College, Miss. 

3. Spanish Peanuts—Circular No. 71, Okla- 
homa A. & M. Extension Service, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 

4. Peanuts—Extension Bulletin No. 45, 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson Col- 
lege, S. C. 





KUDZU 








HARVESTING VELVET BEANS 











LONG-LIVED, perennial, viney plant 

which produces long runners. Run- 
ners take root in the ground if allowed to 
lie prostrate. A legume. 


Uses.—Chiefly as a vine covering for ar- 
bors and porches. Recently has been brought 
into some prominence by a Florida man for 
hay and pasture, but is of doubtful practi- 
cal value except in sections with long grow- 
ing season and plenty of summer rainfall. 
Japanese plant it on steep untillable hillsides 
for grazing. 

It is best obtained by setting out young 
plants in early spring. Grows to greatest 
perfection on clay soils. 

Reference.—United States Department of 
Agriculture Department Circular 89. 


LESPEDEZA 


HARACTERISTICS.—An annual which re- 
® seeds itself in the fall. 

Uses.—Pasture, soil improvement, and 
hay, on rich, moist land. Does well in pas- 
ture mixtures, especially Bermuda. 

Vitality of Seed.—About 2 years. 

Weight Per Bushel.—25 pounds for unhulled. 

Fertilizer Requirement.—300 to 400 pounds 
acid phosphate per acre except on land hav- 
ing a fertilizer residue. 

Response to Lime.—Responds to lime but 
will grow without it. 

Soil Requirement..Will grow on poor soil 
but like other crops prefers productive loams. 
Cross 
other 














Inoculation.—Usually not necessary. 
inoculates with cowpeas and _ several 
plants. 

Time of Sowing.—Early spring. 
in spring or winter grain. 

Rate of Sowing.—25 pounds per acre alone. 


Method of Sowing.—Broadcasted by hand or 


Frequently 


seeder. Usually sowed in pasture mixtures. 
Cultivation.—Harrowing the small grain 
before seeding the clover in the spring is 


frequently recommended. 


Harvesting (Hay).—Rarely used for hay 
except on rich land. Cut in bloom stage. 


Harvesting (Seed).—Cut in fall when nearly 
ripe and before frost. Allow to cure in field. 
Haul and thresh, taking care not to shatter. 

Care——Should not be grazed close late in 
the fall if it is expected to reseed itself. 

Yield.—4 to 10 bushels seed; 1 to 3 tons 
hay. . 

Remarks.—The roots and 2 inches of stub- 
ble contain 30 per cent of the total organic 
matter and the equivalent of about 200 pounds 
of nitrate of soda. 

Reference.—United States Department of 
Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin 1143; Tennes- 
see Experiment Station Bulletin 123; United 
States Department of Agriculture Dept. Cir- 
cular 317. 


HOW TO GROW LESPEDEZA 


| ESPEDEZA is an annual and is es- 

teemed as a constituent of pastures, 
being especially valuable for this purpose 
on poor or thin soils where other plants 
do not thrive. It withstands drouth 
well and matures seed under very severe 
grazing; hence, it is rarely necessary to 
resow it on pasture lands. 

Artificial inoculation with nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria is necessary only when the seed is 
first sowed on new land. : 

At the present time lespedeza can be rec- 
ommended as a hay crop only on the fertile 
lands of the lower Mississippi Valley and on 
certain silt soils, where it frequently attains 
a height of from 12 to 30 inches and yields 
from two to four tons of hay per acre. Only 
one cutting of hay can be obtained in a sea- 
son. 














In other regions lespedeza seldom grows 
more than 4 to 6 inches high, and under such 
conditions it is unlikely that the plant will 
be profitable for other than grazing pur- 
poses. 

With Bermuda grass fespedeza produces 
excellent pastures in the South, materially 
improving the quality of the hay without per- 
haps increasing its quantity. 

Unaer conditions where it thrives, lespe- 
deza has increased the carrying capacity of 
permanent pasture lands of the South by at 
least 25 per cent. 

The lespedeza plant has a lower moisture 
content than any other cultivated legume and 
can be cured more rapidly than red clover, 
alfalfa, or cowpeas, though not as quickly 
as timothy. 


ET the beans get thoroughly dry and 
ripe before picking. 

2. Let the frost kill all leaves and vines, 
so as to be able to get the beans easily. 

3. Select a dry, sunshiny day to thresh, 
after the beans have thoroughly dried. 

4. Use a good, heavy stick, like a mattock 
handle, to beat out the beans. 

5. Select a strong windy day for winnow- 
ing the hulls from the beans. 

If these suggestions are observed closely, 
‘the threshing of velvet beans will be about 
as easy as that of cowpeas.—N. C. Extension 
Service. 





MUNG BEANS 


NEW bean introduced from Asia 
which has been offered in the South 
for the past few years is the mung bean. 


It is claimed to be an exceptionally good 
hay crop and a good soil improver and very 
drouth-resistant. It requires only a small 
amount of seed ta plant an acre. About 5 
pounds is sufficient. Best results are ob- 
tained when planted in 2% to 3 foot rows, 4 
to 5 inches in the drill. For hay purposes 
we advise planting in May; for seed pur- 
poses June or early July is probably the best 
time. You will not get as large a plant, but 
the yield of seed will be heavier. Seed can 
be harvested as soybeans or picked by hand. 
One disadvantage in saving seed is if not 
gathered at the proper time they will shatter 
out. 














SOYBEANS—DISEASES 


MOSAIC 

Symptoms.—A ffected plants stunted. Peti- 
oles and internodes shortened. Leaflets stunt- 
ed, misshapen, and puckered, with dark green 
crinkled or puffy along the veins. 
Control.—Avoid seed from localities affect- 
ed with the disease. Plant resistant vari- 
eties. 











BACTERIAL BLIGHT 

Symptoms.—Small angular lesions on leaves. 
Water soaked in appearance at first; later, 
dark reddish brown to almost black. Spots 
on leaves thickly grouped and often con- 
fluent. Stems, petioles and pods also af- 
fected. Exudate often observed in small 
quantities on the underside of leaf spots. 


Control.—Crop rotation. Use healthy seed 
from localities where disease has not been re- 
ported. 

SOUTHERN BLIGHT 

Symptoms.—Plants lose color, wilt, and may 
die. The fungus is found usually at the base 
of the stem where it produces sclerotia re- 
sembling mustard seed. 
rotation. Plant rye, 
infected fields. 


Control.—Crop oats, 


cotton, or corn in 





SOYBEANS | 


SES.—Seed, hay, green manure, hogging 
off, silage. 

Vitality of Seed—The germination of 
two-year-old seed should be tested before 
sowing. 

Weight Per Bushel.—60 pounds. 

Fertilizer Requirement.—Clay and loam soils, 
200-300 pounds acid phosphate; sandy soils, 
200 to 300 pounds 12-2-2 or 12-0-4. 

Response to Lime.—Not necessary but helps, 
especially on heavy soils. - 

Inoculation.—Should be inoculated every 
year for about three years on land on which 
they have not grown before. 

Time of Sowing.—For seed, April 1-to June 
15; for silage, same as for corn; for hay, 
April 1 to July 15; for green manure, May 15 
to July 15. 

Rate of Sowing.—In rows, % to % bushel; 
broadcast, % to 2 bushels. 

Method of Sowing.—Drilled in rows 24 to 
40 inches apart, or broadcast with wheat 
drill, or by hand. 

Cultivation.—When in rows, cultivate shal- 
low as for corn. Broadcast beans are helped 
by a light harrow about the time they are 
coming up if there is a crust on the ground. 

Harvesting (Seed).—When the leaves have 
fallen and pods are brown and dry. 

Harvesting (Hay and Silage).—When the 
lower leaves begin to turn yellow and pods 
are about half filled. 

Care—Plant very shallow (about 1 inch), 
and if a crust forms on land before they 
come up, break it with a harrow. 

Reference. — Virginia Experiment Station 
Bulletin 235; United States Department of 
Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin 973. 
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Alfalfa and the 








SUCCESS WITH ALFALFA 











PRODUCTION OF ALFALFA HAY, 1924, 1925, AND 1926 








ICH land, well drained. If you 


haven’t rich land make some rich 
with manure, green manure crops plow- 
ed under, and fertilizers. 

2. Thorough preparation of the land. Break 
the land deep from one to six months before 
seeding. With disk and drag harrows pul- 
verize the surface just before seeding. 

3. Phosphate. Apply 400 or 500 pounds of 
acid phosphate broadcast just ahead of the 
final disking or harrowing. 

4. Lime. Unless the soil already contains 
enough lime more must be applied. The av- 
erage soil needs two tons of ground lime- 
stone or one ton of burned lime. Apply the 
lime broadcast before the final disking. 

5. Inoculation. Unless alfalfa has _ been 
grown successfully on the land the seed must 
be inoculated. Secure soil from a successful 
alfalfa field. Mix equal quantities of soil and 
geed and sow the mixture. If inoculated soil 
fs not available artificial culture can be se- 
cured from the United States Department of 
Agriculture by application to the county 
agent. 

6. Spring seeding should be done in March, 
fall seeding in September or early October. 

7. Sow 20 pounds of seed per acre. 

8. Use the best grade of seed that can be 
had of the variety known as Common alfalfa. 

9. Sow alfalfa alone. 
crop. 

10. Cover the seed very lightly with light 
section harrow, weeder, or with a brush. 


ALFALFA HAY YIELDS 


HE following table gives the yield 


per acre of alfalfa hay in the South- 
ern states for selected years :— 


Do not use a nurse 


























10-year 

1925 1926 average 
ION, 9. 1S eedevaw¥esees 2.20 2.07 2.18 
North Carolina .......... 2.70 1.50 2.30 
South Carolina .......... 1.80 : 2.00 
EN. vicaieess ucewseves' 1.80 er 1.96 
MEI os, .accesoesetes 2.20 2.50 2.17 
RE ee ee 2.00 1.85 2.21 
MED. as v.cine socaive esses 1.50 1.72 
BPEMIOBIIDE oo ecccesacetes 1.25 mae 2.29 
EE io win 6:5 6un'e oes 1.80 1.80 2.27 
Sree 1,25 rr 2.30 
oe series es 1.80 1.87 1.83 
EIDE Sn 665 alacpn's p04 ibis 1.85 2.20 2.18 

ALFALFA DISEASES 
LEAF-SPOT 


YMPTOMS.—Small, dark brown spots on 
leaves. Leaves yellow and fall. May re- 
sult in severe defoliation. 

Control.—Mow early before defoliation be- 
gins. New shoots frequently escape infec- 
tion. 

LEAF BLOTCH 

Symptoms.—Orange colored spots on upper 
sides of leaves; resemble effect of drouth. 
Lesions on stems, but rarely girdling them. 

Control.—Same as for leaf-spot. 

ANTHRACNOSE 

Symptoms.—Dark colored spots on stems 
and petioles. Stems and leaves wither and 
die. This disease also affects sweet clover 
and is controlled in same way. 

Control.—Early cutting may give relief. Crop 
rotation and destruction of diseased crowns 
where infection is severe. 


RUST 


Symptoms.—Small, reddish brown pustules 
occur on lower surface of leaves. 


Control.—Same as for leaf-spot. 


Acreage (1,000 acres) 
1925 


(Production (1,000 tons) 


State 1924 1926 1924 1925 926 
WAPI. 4 ev dvad $0 0cib pec bvsiavedtiodcede 36 40 46 79 61 92 
GET GCRPGNRD ccs cnc devesvccvetvees 5 5 5 14 5 10 
Beet CRUG cicaceconssicsccecsves 3 3 4 5 2 6 
CPOBEEIE oo iccc cet ervesecvecsecuvooedes 3 4 4 5 2 6 
SS Ee rer reer eee er 54 51 54 119 115 135 
PEE occ cicccenccscoccspeseasvacs 15 15 18 30 22 32 
INL 5 345 605 seu or O4aes cece nee 8s 15 14 15 22 17 22 
DEE SS onvvevdene sects cecuen ven 18 18 18 22 28 34 
PE, SkaGese cbcbaveedectésetitecaes 45 43 54 81 77 108 
DE. Sa Viesunawwelbentuereeeeewans 12 10 12 15 16 24 
CNMOURE Bich cstveseseteesepesedeetse 240 204 228 32 306 433 
MAN sea etnd.ce Saud ckuins natin Wwcewee 60 75 111 128 165 
RIEEON “DUNES cavaswenesventccecuse 10,759 10,852 11,057 26,786 28,439 27,496 





Rotation.—Grown only in pasture and lawn 
mixtures. There are several varieties but 
only one recognized in the United States. 

Reference.— Hutcheson and Wolfe, Field 
Crops; Journal Ministry of Agriculture, Vol. 
30, page 33. 





BIENNIAL SWEET CLOVER 











YARIETIES.—Biennial white sweet clover 
is generally preferred. The stems of the 
biennial yellow are finer than those of the 
white and the plant does not grow as high. 
Uses.—Pasture, hay, soiling or soil im- 
provement; also used as a honey plant. 

Vitality of Seed.—About five years. 

Weight per Bushel.—Hulled, 60 pounds; un- 
hulled, 32 pounds. 

Fertilizer Requirement.—Responds to appli- 
cations of phosphate and manure. 300 pounds 
16 per cent phosphate is a good application 
for average land. s 

Response to Lime.—High lime requirement; 
not less than two tons ground limestone or 
its equivalent per acre on land that is not 
naturally rich in lime. 

Soil Requirement.—Wil] grow well on poor 
soils, provided lime and inoculation are sup- 
plied, and the soil,is well drained. 

Inoculation. — Necessary. Cross inoculates 
with alfalfa. 

Time, Rate and Method of Sowing.—Sweet 
clover seed may be sowed in winter or early 
spring or early fall, using one peck to one- 
third bushel of hulled seed or one-half bushel 
of unhulled seed per acre. Sowed in rows, 3 
to 5 pounds. The land should be thoroughly 
prepared by plowing, disking, and harrowing. 
Apply 1,000 pounds of lime where it is needed. 
If no sweet clover, bur clover, alfalfa or 
medic has been grown on the land, then 
inoculate either the seed or the soil. Order 
scarified seed as a rather large per cent of 
hard seed is often found. 

Harvesting (Seed).—Cut with a self-rake 
reaper or binder when three-fourths of the 
pods are ripe and the field has a brownish 
cast. 

Harvesting (Hay).—Cut when in bud stage 
before any blooms appear. 

Care.—If a second crop is desired, cut high 
and before any blooms appear. 

Rotation.—lst year, corn; 2nd year, small 
grain; 3rd year, clover. 

Reference.—U. S. D. A. Farmers’ Bulletins 
797, 820, and 836. 





BUR CLOVER 














WHITE DUTCH CLOVER 











SES.—Pasture, furnishes early grazing. 
Vitality of Seed.—About 2 years. 
Weight per Bushel.—60 pounds. 

Response to Lime.—Tolerant to acid soils 
but responds to lime. 

Soil Requirement.—Best adapted to moist 
meadows but grows well under most any 
conditions. 

Inoculation.—Cross inoculates with red, al- 
sike, and other common clovers. 

Time of Sowing.—Spring or early fall. 

Rate of Sowing.—5 to 8 pounds per acre 
alone, but as generally used about 2 pounds 
per acre should be included in any pasture 
mixture, 

Method of Sowing.—Rarely seeded alone. 
Usually included in a pasture mixture. 


Harvesting (Seed).—Harvested mostly in 
fiddle West. 


WINTER annual adapted to climate 

with mild winters. Makes most of 

its growth in late winter and early spring. 

Makes many seed and will reseed itself 
following fall. 

Uses.—Cover and green manure crop. Also 


used for pasture. Sometimes gets high enough 
to cut. 


Vitality of Seed.—Retains vitality for several 
years. A part of the seed does not germin- 
ate until second year. 

Weight per Bushel.—Hulled, 60 pounds; un- 
hulled, 10 pounds. 

Fertilizer Requirement.—200 to 300 pounds 
of 16 per cent acid phosphate. 


HUBAM CLOVER 














ESCRIPTION.—An annual white sweet 
clover. Its root system is smaller than 
biennial white but otherwise it is dif- 
ficult to see any difference. 
Uses.—Bees, hay, grazing, and soil improve- 
ment. 
Weight per Bushel.—® pounds. 
Response to Lime.—High lime requirement. 
Soil Requirement.—Probably requires some- 
what more fertile soil than biennial. 
Inoculation. — Necessary. Cross inoculates 


with alfalfa, bur clover, and other sweet 
clovers. 


Time of Sowing.—Sow in early spring or 
late winter. 


Rate of Sowing.—10 to 15 pounds per acre 
for hay. 

Method of Sowing.—Broadcast as with any 
other clover. 

Harvesting (Seed).—Produces seed readily. 
Harvest like other sweet clover seed. 

Harvesting (Hay).—Two cuttings may some- 
times be made. Cut first time before blooms 
appear. 

Rotation.—Might be grown in place of any 
summer legume but is seldom recommended 
in the South except for beekeepers. 

Comment.—Produces a coarse hay which is 
lower in protein than the biennial sweet 
clover. Has not proved an entire success. 

Reference.—U. S. D. A. Dept. Circular 169. 





CRIMSON CLOVER 


YARIETIES.—No.sharply defined varieties 
are recognized in the United States. 
There are a number of different varie- 

ties recognized in Europe. 











Uses.—Green manure, and to some extent 
for hay and pasture. Winter annual. 

Vitality of Seed.—About 2 years. 

Weight Per Bushel.—60 pounds. 

Fertilizer Requirement.—200 to 300 pounds 16 
per cent acid phosphate usually pays. 

Response to Lime.—Not very sensitive to 
acid, but responds to lime. 

Soil Requirements.—Not suited to wet soil. 

Inoculation.—U sually not necessary but may 
be where clovers are not grown. Cross inocu- 
lation with red or white. 

Time of Sowing.—Sowed in fall of year, 
preferably early part. : 

Rate of Sowing.—15 pounds hulled seed per 
acre. 

Method of Sowing.—Broadcast on fine com- 
pact seedbed. 

Harvesting (Seed).—If mower or reaper is 
used, cut high before it is so ripe as to 
shatter. If a stripper is used, it should be 
very ripe. 

Harvesting (Hay).—Cut when the most ad- 
vanced heads are beginning to show faded 
flower§ at base. If cut when too ripe it is 
dangerous to feed. 

Care.—If the crop does not appear to be 
making sufficient growth supply nitrogen 
fertilizer. Graze some if the growth is too 
rank. 

Rotation—As a winter cover crop it may 
follow a variety of crops. It grows well 
after small grain. 

Yield.—Seed, 3 to 6 bushels; hay 1% to 2 
tons per acre. 

Reference.—United States Department of 
Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletins 578, 646, 1142. 





ALSIKE CLOVER 


SES.—Hay, pasture, and soil improve- 
ment. 
Vitality of Seed.—About 2 years. 
Weight per Bushel.—60 pounds. 
Fertilizer Requirement.—Clay and loam, 12- 
2-2 or 12-0-2; sandy soils 12-2-4 or 12-2-2, 


Response to Lime.—Responds readily to 
lime. 











Soil Requirement.—Does as well or better 
on wet, poor, or acid soils than any other 
clover. 

Inoculation.—Usually not mecessary, but 
may help on land which has not been in 
clover before. Cross inoculates with red, 
crimson, and white Dutch. 

Time of Sowing.—In fall, or on small grain 
in February and March. 

Rate of Sowing.—5 to 8 pounds per acre 
when seeded alone. 

Method of Sowing.—Seeded in grass mix- 
tures or alone. 

Harvesting (Seed).—Cut when about three- 
fourths of the heads are ripe. Handle as 
other clover is handled. 


Harvesting (Hay).—Cut when in full bloom. 
Care.—Does not make a good second crop. 





The Progressive Farmer 


Winter Legumes 


a 


If cut just as it is coming into bloom thé 
second crop will be better. 

Reference.—U. S. D. A. Farmers’ Bulletin 
1151. 








| HAIRY VETCH 


ESCRIPTION.—Sometimes called Winter 
Vetch, Russian Vetch. etc. It makes its 
most rapid growth in the spring of the 
year. 
Uses.—Hay, pasture, soil improvement and 
seed. 
Vitality of Seed.—Three years. 
Weight Per Bushel.—60 pounds. 
Fertilizer Requirement.—200 to 400 pounds 
16 per cent acid phosphate. Use some potash 
on sandy soils. 





Response to Lime.—Responds to lime but 
will grow on fairly acid land. 

Soil Requirement.—Any well drained soil. 

Inoculation.—Inoculation necessary where it 
has not been grown before. Cross inoculates 
with garden peas. 

Time of Sowing.—September 1 to Novem- 
ber 1, depending on section. 

Rate of Sowing.—20 to 30 pounds per acre 
usually mixed with % to 1 bushel small 
grain. 

Method of Sowing.—Sow broadcast in mix- 
ture with small grain. Contains some hard 
seed that may come up in later grain crops. 


Harvesting (Seed).—When lower pods are 
fully ripe. Put in cocks and thresh when 
cured, 

Harvesting (Hay).—Cut when first pods are 
well developed. 

Note: Differs from common vetch in that 
it shatters more readily and the seed are 
smaller, and nearly black. 


Rotation.—Of much value as a winter cover 
crop to be harvested or turned under in the 
spring. Seed are high now. 

Reference.—United States Department of 
Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin 515. 





GETTING STAND OF WINTER 
LEGUMES 











UILD up land with peas, soybeans, 
etc., to improve fertility. 
2. Prepare land early to get firm, well 
pulverized seedbed. 
3. If needed, apply lime to plowed ground 
and mix with soil by disking and harrowing. 


4. If land is very poor, use about 150 to 200 
pounds of a 12-3-0 or 12-3-3 mixture; for home 
mixing, about 40 pounds of nitrate of soda 
(or 30 pounds sulphate of ammonia) and 150 
pounds of acid phosphate; and if potash is 
needed, 25 pounds of kainit. 

5. Inoculate with soil or pure culture, if 
land has not grown some legume crop in 
group successfully. 

6. Sow good seed evenly when soil is moist, 
and cover shallow. If necessary to put seed 
in deep to get moisture it will be difficult 
to get stand. 

7. Run corrugated roller over field to pack 
dirt around seed and hasten sprouting. 





FIELD PEAS 


SES.—Hay, early pasture, green manure, 
U seed and as human food. 
Weight Per Bushel.—6) pounds. 
Fertilizer Requirement.—200 to 300 pounds 
acid phosphate. 











Response to Lime.—Responds to lime. Mod- 
erate requirement. 


Soil Requirement.—Clay loam soils suit best. 


Inoculation.—Usually not necessary. Cross 
inoculates with garden pea. 

Time of Planting.—February or March i” 
northern part of Cotton Belt, November of 
December in southern parts. 

Rate of Planting.—1% to 2 bushels per acre 
alone. 

Method of Planting.—Does well mixed with 
oats. Broadcast with grain drill 2 to 4 inches 
deep. 

Harvesting (Seed).—Cut when pods are ma- 
ture and seeds are firm. Threshed like soy- 
beans. 

Harvesting (Hay).—Cut when most of the 
pods are well formed. 


Note: The Austrian field pea may be 
handled just like the Canadian pea, although 
the above information applies particularly to 
the Canadian pea. Z 

Reference.—United States Department ™ 
Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin 690. 
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The 23-acre factory back of New Idea Farm Equipment. The 


ee e largest independent spreader factory in the wor — no 
NE W IDEA—the original wide spread —_siy"turt or combintion, "4000 agencies Mote, chan 60 
ang tran ints for par 
spreaders backed by twenty-seven leans 


years of continuous improvement! , 
Tried, tested and perfected — down to og cE lew satheaplaie bel 


the smallest details of construction. The or per: 

universal acceptance of NEW IDEA NEW IDEA origination that 
Spreaders as the standard of quality does 
not depend on any one talking point 


or any half dozen. They have main- 
tained their continuous and unbroken leadership 
because they have the real performance points! 1 ; 
Actual comparative experience by men who farm ‘WO P “apse setters sit forward of the 
for profit has proved, over and over again, that , — - away from dust, dirt and 
the name NEW IDEA on a spreader means 100% anger. T I driver sits back where he 
efficiency, greatest practical usefulness, and an ine 4% NOt only direct the team but also 


built endurance that will stand the limit of “il and ni pala oe setters. Ideal for 
hard, constant service. all transplantable crops. Especially 
noted for accuracy, speed and uniformity 


TheNEW IDEA HuskerandShred- of depth, packing pressure and watering. 
der has the strength, the large capac- 
ity and cleanness of action necessary 
for custom jobs—and the simplicity, 
ease of control and freedom from 
trouble necessary for individual 
handling. Built entirely of metal. 
Hardened steel gears running in en- 
closed dust-proof oil cases. Can be 
operated at good capacity by small 
tractor. Easy feeding; husks clean; 
very little shelling. 


All New Idea Equipment is Fully Covered by Patents 




































has met with complete satisfac- 
tion the profit-farmer’s need of 
practical workability. Entirely 


different from all other trans- 
planters and years ahead in design. The 
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SHREDDER 








: | The New Idea Spreader Co. 
i AB’ Coldwater Ohio U.S.A. 


You may send me information on the [_] New Idea Spreader. 
([] New Idea Transplanter. [_] New Idea Husker and Shredder. 








Name 
St. or R. F. D. 
P. OQ. State 
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The Progressive Farit<r 


How to Get the Boll Weevil With Poison 





POISONING THE WEEVIL 








PREMIUM FOR STAPLE COTTON 





(United States Department Circular 162, by 
B. R. Coad and T. P. Cassidy.) 


DO IT RIGHT OR NOT AT ALL 

ANY valuable lessons have been gained 

from the recent expansion of commer- 

cial weevil poisoning. It has again 
been shown that the boll weevil can be 
poisoned with profit if conditions are favor- 
able and if proper methods are used, but it 
has been emphasized anew that unfavorable 
conditions and improper methods 
only to failure. A survey of the poisoning by 
farmers in 1920 shows that an unfortunately 
large proportion were not properly informed 
as to the conditions under which they should 
poison and the methods they should pursue. 
As a result there were many unnecessary 
failures. If better results are to be secured 
in the future, therefore, the operation must 
be more thoroughly understood. The present 
c':eular is prepared to give, in as brief and 
concise a form as possible, the information 
needed by a farmer in deciding, first, whether 
it will pay him to poison and, second, the 
methods he should follow. 

Weevil poisoning is fully as important an 
operation as cultivation and deserves as 
much serious thought and attention. Unless 
you are willing to undertake it in this man- 
ner, you should not attempt to poison. Study 
these instructions carefully and follow them 
as closely as your conditions will permit. 


WHERE WILL IT PAY YOU TO POISON 
It will pay to poison— 
If the weevils are 
crop seriously, and 


If your land is sufficiently fertile to yield 
at least one-half bale per acre with weevil 
injury eliminated, and 


can lead 


really injuring your 


If your farming organization is such that 
you feel assured that the poison applications 
will be made at the right time and the 
right manner, and 


in 


If you are willing to spend the full amount 
necessary to provide an adequate supply of 
dusting machinery and poison. 

The general gains 
under average 


from weevil poisoning 
fairly favorable conditions 
seem to be from 200 to 400 pounds of seed 
cotton per acre, but owing to variations in 
degree of weevil injury it is not safe to ex- 
pect much more than the lower figure. 

Consequently, you should not poison if the 
cost of the calcium arsenate, the cost of the 
labor to apply it, and the depreciation on the 
dusting machines will total more per acre 
than the current value of 100 pounds of seed 
cotton. 

Hand guns should be figured as 
ciating 100 per cent in a season and 
larger machines about 25 per cent. 


depre- 
the 


HE following table gives the staple premiums in two large markets, ex- 


pressed in percentages of the basis (short cotton) prices :— 





Apr. 30,’20 Apr. 30, ’21 
1 2 1 2 





Apr. 29,’22 May 5, ’23 Nov. 6, ’26 
1 2 1 1 2 





iddling short cotton 





M 41.0 42.0 1.3 2 
D Bad BG dscacubcase 15.2 14.3 8.9 13.6 
of Brrr oe 59.1 61.9 17.8 3.4 
ee eee 8.6 95.2 4.7 63.4 
1 1-4 109.5 71.1 - 
1 5-16 119.0 . sf 
1 3-8 139.2 - i 





2 
17.0 17.25 26.5 27.5 19.25 18.75 12.32 12.5 
8.8 10.1 1.8 4.5 12.9 12.0 10.1 6.0 
22.0 21.7 3.8 5.5 D2 3.3 18.2 14.0 
32.4 33.3 es 9.1 31.1 49.3 36.5 30.0 
47.0 50.7 8.5 id 46.7 60.0 6.0 64.0 
ve a 11.3 3 ¥ 7 cose.  Swiby 
* ia 15.1 * * 





at New Orleans. Column 
Note: Figures for middling short cotton 


WHAT DUSTING MACHINE SHOULD YOU 
USE? 

Make your acreage allotment according to 
the following schedule, and buy a surplus 
rather than a shortage of machines, as this 
will save you money. 

Hand Guns.—Do not allot over 8 acres to 
one hand gun. 

Do not attempt over 25 acres in one organi- 
zation with hand guns. 

Do not supply individual tenants with hand 
guns and expect each to care for his crop 
successfully independent of the others. 

Use hand 
chine 


guns only when no other ma- 
is suitable. 

One-mule Machine.—This term is used to 
describe the new type of one-wheel, one- 
mule machine which is just being placed on 
the market. It sells at a medium price and 
is suitable for small farmers. 

This machine will cover from 15 to 20 
acres in a night of operation. It should not 
be allotted more than 60 acres for the season. 

This machine has only two nozzles but will 
usually cover three rows at a trip. 

Cart Machine.—This term is used to de- 
scribe a two-wheel, two mule machine which 
straddles a row of cotton. It is the type most 
suitable for large farmers. This machine will 
cover from 25 to W acres in a night of oper- 
ation. 


One of these machines should be allotted 
not more than 100 acres of infested cotton 
for the season. 

This machine has three nozzles, but will 


usually cover four rows at a trip. 


HOW TO POISON 
Use only pure calcium arsenate in the form 
of a dry powder. 
Apply 
Purchase this to conform to the following 
specifications: 


this only in dust form. 


Not less than 40 per cent total arsenic pen- 
toxid. 
Not 


more than 0.75 per cent water soluble 


2, price at Memphis. * Nominal, 
are in cents per pound. 


arsenic pentoxid. 

Density not less than 80 or more than 100 
cubic inches per pound. 

Have your county agent send a sample of 
your calcium arsenate to the Delta Labora- 
tory, Tallulah, La, for free analysis to make 
sure that it is satisfactory. 

Use only dusting machinery especially con- 
structed for cotton dusting. 


Poison only when the air is calm and the 
plants are moist. This practically means 
making only night applications. 


Use about 5 to 7 pounds of calcium arsenate 
per acre for each application. 

Start poisoning when the weevils have 
punctured from 10 to 15 per cent of the 
squares. 

Keep your cotton thoroughly dusted until 
the weevils are under control. This usually 
means about three applications at the rate 
of one every four days. 

Then stop poisoning until the weevils again 
become abundant. 

If the weevils become abundant early 
enough to injure your young bolls, make one 
or two more applications late in the season. 


If you have a heavy rain within 24 hours 
after dusting repeat this application immedi- 
ately. 

Do not expect to eradicate the weevils. 
Poisoning merely controls them sufficiently 
to permit a full crop of cotton and you can 
always find weevils in the successfully poi- 
soned field. 


Keep your cotton acreage low and do ev- 
erything possible to increase your yield per 
acre, as it costs just as much to poison one- 
quarter bale per acre cotton as bale per acre 
cotton. 

Always leave an occasional portion of a cut 
unpoisoned for comparison with the adjoin- 
ing poisoned tract. This will show how much 
you have increased your yield by poisoning. 


If you are considering poisoning, write the 
Delta Laboratory at Tallulah, La., for more 








BOLL WEEVIL DAMAGE TO COTTON, 1915-1925 





















































; ; (As reported by correspondents and expressed as percentage of a normal or full crop) 
___ State ; 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914] 1915 | 1916 [{ 1917] 1918] 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922] 1923 | 1924] 1925] Av. 

Se North Carolina ......... - ES Se: Aepeee sn! Cag FEROS [BARRE Sn Pees nyrainn, eee are CPC? B} 12.27) 12.9% 8.04 9.07 
ERROR, vis osc vs een eshsices ces] ssa (REE, ss. | 0.02} 0.02} 0.01 0.07| 3.00) 13.26 11.71] 13.12 
Sern Deere Seer etree Sedna  RRaee hveoeans 28) 3.44) 9.06} 10.73) 19.36] 30.56 6.68) 21.46 
Florida ~e BER CEE | 0.30} 11.80}......, 13.14 20.98} 27.07] 23.85} 40.46] 32.10 6.43] 24.17 
ERD, occ scccurasgeeecies | fa Pee Pee eee Rp Ms 04) 1.23] 1.74 .37 .17 57 31} 4.33 
See EERE CEE 0.05} 0.20} 1.50} 4.80] 6.02) 16.16) 27.91] 28.88} 12.14] 28.77] 36.03 4.88] 17.63 
SS Seer | 14.66} 5.10] 18.00) 33.90] 24.14] 24.68) 31.73] 22.22] 10.41] 19.56] 32.25 2.99} 22.19 
RSE | 40.80} 11.40] 13.70) 25.10} 17.66] 19.85] 24.31] 11.89) 9.79] 24.84] 25.99 . 9.52) 20.82 
Pai asesccccssccesencs? | (GcS .90| 2.80} 6.80) 7.86] 16.28} 18.53] 7.26] 4.43] 13.94] 19.90 : 2:38; 31.52 
ET gins aia0 4 i v's) ce duane 27| 20| 50} -40| 79} 2.70| 3.70} 94.35] 91.30) =-1.48] 8.81 5. ; : 1.83} 7.76 
Arkansas .........-....--...| 7.23] 2.00] _2.40| 2.80] 2.93|_ 4.60] 7.49] 8.96] 3.14] 4.79] 9.41 ; ; ; 1.80| 7.69 
United States averaget......| 5.30] 1.28] 3.26] 6.69, 5.91| 9.93] 13.36] 9.34] 5.83] 13.20] 19.95] 30.98) 24.17) 19.55] 8.01] 3.87]_11.78 

t Average is weighed and includes cotton states in which there was no damage by boll weevil. 


Figures for 1926 not yet available but damage was light, probably less 


than 5 per cent. 


detailed information; also ask the advice 
your county agent. 


or 
Do it right or not at all, 





WEEVILS INCROP —| 


V AKE counts of 100 squares at five 
. points, north, east, south, and west 
corners, and near the center of the field 
Suppose the results were as follows :— 














Squares Squares Squares 

Exam- Not Punc 

ined Punctured tured 
Northwest corner.... 100 80 20 
Northeast corner.... 100 90 10 
Southwest corner.... 100 75 25 
Southeast corner..... 100 95 5 
COREE Soceveccacccvsce 100 85 15 
Total for field.... 500 425 75 

Divide the total number of punctured 


squares by 5, the number of points examined. 
The result in the above example is 15, which 
represents the average number of punctured 
squares per 100, or 15 per cent. The counts 
should be made for each field. 


To simplify the counts a hand tally 
counter may be used to great advantage as 
it does all the counting by pressing a small 
lever as each square is counted. It relieves 
the one counting of any head work. These 
tally counters can be purchased from the 
hardware stores. 

In making the counts at each point in the 
field it is not necessary to count all the 
squares on a stalk of cotton. Count average 
number from each stalk, from several rows 
at each point. It is usually best to start 
counting on the second or. third row from 
the edge of the field, and about the same 
distance from the end of the rows at each 
corner of the field.—South Carolina Exten- 
sion Service. 


HOW TO DUST COTTON 


HE farmer who plans to dust cotton 
should keep the following points in 
mind :— 














1. To dust cotton costs about $1 per acre 
for each application made. 

2. Have the poison and machinery on hand 
ready for the weevil, putting aside in a dry 
place from 15 to 25 pounds of calcium arse- 
nate for each acre of cotton to be dusted. 
Purchase only machines tested and found 
satisfactory for cotton dusting. 

3. If as many as 20 or more weevils per acre 
are found on young cotton before squares 
are formed, it is advisable to make at least 
one application of poison at the first indi- 
cation of squaring. The application can be 
repeated if the weevils are found abundant 
again before the fruit blooms appear. 

4. For the first application, and this one 
only, either calcium arsenate in dry powder 
form or home-mixed molasses-calcium ar- 
senate may be used. The molasses. mixture 
should be prepared in the following propor- 
tions and applied 24 hours after mixing at 
the rate of one gallon per acre per applica- 
tion :— 

Sweet or unfermented molasses, 1 gallon; 

Water, 1 gallon; 

Calcium arsenate, 1 pound. 

If weevils are unusually abundant, use two 
pounds of poison to one gallon of table qual- 
ity syrup and one-half gallon water. The 
molasses mixture may be applied with a 
homemade mop, a few drops being sprinkled 
into the tips of plants, while the dry cal- 





FARM PRICES OF COTTON, 





1910-1926 








COTTON GINNING BY MONTHS, 1910-1926. 








cium arsenate in this early stage of 
growth may be put on either with a dust- 
ing machine or from a bag. The bag 

































































































































































method is not effective on fruiting cotton 
Cotton ginned to— 5. After the crop begins to square readi- 
(U. S. average, cents per pound) Season beginning Toe ly and as soon as 10 per cent of the squares 
a : 
wee [awe a] oats | ont | Net | Denn [OO see found punctared ugtng ith de 
Year be- s = 2 4 Zins i 3 si2 isis is chine, is in order. Tecan application 
ginning— eid ;/e&lg¢ g gslalg > 3 > |3s Bales Bales Bales of dust should follow four days later, and 
“)2 8g zlialifiag#is|ifisi2 12 ite 353, O11 7, 345, 953/10, 139, 712/11, 568,334 a third one four days after the second one. 
771, 297).......---=| 9, 978, 905 12, 816, 807/15, 553,073 The crop should then be examined once 4 
° 730, 884! 8, 869, 222/11, 854, 541/13, 488, 539 . 

14:4} 13.8] 13.6) 14.0) 14.2] 14.4! 34.1] 13. 9] 14.0] 14.4] 14.5} 13.8] 14.0 799, 099) 8-830, 396|12, 088, 412113, 982,811 Week, and if weevils are numerous enough 
12.5) 11.0) 9.6) 8&8) 8.6] 8&7) 9.4) 10.0) 10.5) 11.0) 11.1! 11.6) 94 to puncture your bolls, one or two dust- 
11. 6 11.2) 11.0) 11.4) 12.0) 12.0) 11.8} 41.8) 21.7} 11.6) 11.6) 11.6) 11.5 bag + see onal Ree As 608, 800 ings may be given. Whenever a heavy 
eosunences 5 1 173 : tthi Ss 
11. 6} 12. 6] 13. 2 12.6) 12.0 11.8}.22. 2] 32.9] 12. of 12:3] 12.4] 12.4) 12.5 850, 668) --~~7~7~"| 8 a2a 803110, 352, 81/11, sex, 18 | T22 Occurs within 24 hours after any dp 
10.6] &2| 7.0 66] &7| 7.0) 7-41 7.8] 86 8&8 86) 84) 7.4 614, 787|..--.-----| 7, 186, 178| 9, 713, 529|11, 248,242 Plication of dust, the application should 

ES ERR RRRRBBRE EH tes saan te % ewes soos we ese 

ocecane » . 0} 1 22, 4) 24. 5) 17.3 ° ccencsece=| ’ , 414/11 480 2 

| 4917....----| 23. 8| 23.4] 25. 3| 27. 5| 28.3] 29.3] 30.0] 31.0] 30.2] 28 O| 28:0] 28.2) 27.1 —«1919- 142, 6, 305, O54| 8844, ROBIE Ses sg2 6 Dust when the air is calm—a calm at- 
4 920 7, 508, 633/10, 141, 293/13, 970 mosphere is more important than the 

30. 0} 32.0) 30.6) 28. 4) 28,2) 26. 8) 24. 4) 24. 2). 25. 2) 27.8 30.3] 31.8) 28.8 6, 646, 354) 7, 639, 961 7007, 178 presence of dew on the plants. 

31.4} 30.8) 33.9) 36.0) 35.8) 36. 0) 36.2) 36.8) 37. 5) 37.4) 37.3) 37.1) 35.2 Py : 
| 34. 0} 28.3] 22.4) 16.6] 12.7] 11.6 11.0) 28] 94) 26 97) 9.7) 15.8 8, 139, 215] 9,319, 601| 9,729,308 7. Always leave an occasional portion 
11.2) 16, 2] 18. 8| 17.0} 16.2) 15.9] 15.7) 16.0) 16.0) 17.3) 19.6) 20.6) 17.0 Haier ree of a cut untreated for comparison with 
* ‘ ” 659113" oe , 
20. 9| 20. 6| 21.2} 23. 1| 24.2} 26.21 26.8] 28.0) 27. 6| 26.21 25.9] 24.8) 22.8 7, 126, 24811, 207, 197/13. 870, S07|16, 122,516 ‘Ne AdJoining dusted portion. -— 
23. 8| 25. 6] 28.0} 29.9 32. 1) 32. St B1.4| 27.7] 28.7] 28 | 27.8] 27.3] 28.7 038/14,644,905|-..-----.. Early fall plowing to rob the weevil o 
a 22. 2} 23.1) 22. 5) 22. 2) 22.7) 23.0) 24.5) 23.7] 23.0) 23.0, 23.4229 green feed late in the season, and winter 
oa 2 - re: Ba i729 17. 4) 17. 6. 16. 6| 16.0) 16.1) 15.4) 19.6 _1. Includes cotton ginned after Jan. 16 and estimated quantities not Clean-up measures to destroy hibernating 
| aa: ase Gini een esse beeietae peeiahele betel (etabitate ooeee gaaet ye Mor. > 7 Preliminary. The figures are compiled from re- Places are also effective methods of con- 
ports ureau of the Census. 


trol. 





262 Orange Street 


reoruary LY, 192/ 


A Guarantee of Rel ‘able Sora 
“Known to Farmers Everywhere Since 1870 | 


Fo more than half a century the name Myers has 

been an unfailing symbol of dependable service. 
Your grandfather and quite possibly your father’s 
grandfather had complete confidence in the Myers, 
“The Best Pump Built!” Down through the years the 
quaint old trade-mark showing the mischievous girl 
and the hatless youth has always been associated with 
products of outstanding quality and value. 
ers my sane for Every Purpose, Myers Water Systems, Myers Ha 
Myers Door Hangers are unquestionably the leaders in their field. 








And 


A Living Trust That 
Charges “Carry On!" 


A heritage of fine manufacture and fair dealing has 
been handed down to the present members of the 
Myers organization — and with it a definite responsi- 
bility towards the countless thousands of farmers who 
have learned to look for efficient performance and the 
limit of wear from all products carrying the Myers 
Mark of Quality. 

If you are using Myers Products of any kind you fully realize 


that the ideals of the founders of this business are still being 
maintained. We take just pride in the fact that today we are 


known as “World Headquarters for Pumps for Every Purpose, 
Hay Tools and Door Hangers” — and we are grateful indeed 
for the splendid opportunity handed down to us to serve the 
farm public through the national organization of Myers 
distributors and dealers. 


“Take Off Your Hat to The Myers” is more than a well-known 

trade-mark. It is a quality challenge and an ever-present 

reminder to every member of the Myers organization of the vital 

necessity of “Keeping up the good work” so that the name of 

yi may always be a guarantee of reliable service and fair 
dealing. 


See your dealer or write us today for his name—the Myers Catalog—and complete information about the Myers Products that interest you. 


THE F. E. 


MYERS & 8 


RO. CO. 


ASHLAND, OHIO, 
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| WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF COTTON BY COUNTRIES, 1921-25 








COTTON GRADES | 























































COTTON PRODUCTION (BALES OF 478 POUNDS LIND 
COUNTRY 
1925 1924 1923 1922 1928 

ol eer 26,618,000 | 23, 825,000 | 19,005,000} 17, 959, 000 15, 334, 000 
ited States.__...-.-.- 16, 104,000 } 13, 628,000 | 10, 140, 000 9, 762, 000 7, 954, 000 
ap hema re 4, 840, 000 5, 100, 000 4, 400, 4, 220, 000 4, 200, 000 
——— oom] ime), Beem] a ao|  eatem 

NaN 1, 630, 000 ‘ , 229, 
SO mabe 1,395, 000 Y 250 8 1, 420,000 | -1,.360, 000 1, 030, 000. 
an 602, 000 605, 000 575, 000 635, 000 "540, 000 
Mexico. ----- 202, 000 280, 000 138, 000 178, 000 147, 000 
“aaa 185, 000 200, 000 201, 000 190, 000 175,000 
All other countries. __----- a 923, 000 789, 000 582, 000 430, 000 343, 000 









A Consists of cotton exported and cotton consumed in spinning mills, 












WORLD’S CONSUMPTION OF COTTON, 


1921-1926 





















/MILL CONSUMPTION OF COTTON (BALES OF 478 POUNDS LINT, 
EXCEPT AMERICAN, WHICH ARE IN RUNNING BALES) 


































COUNTRY 
1925-26 1974-25 | 1923-74 1922-23 1921-22 
EE eee ene ore > 23, 940,000 | 22, 642, 000 | 19, 982,000 | 21,325,000 | 19, 990, 000 
United States (exclusive of linters)_.... 6, 456,000 | 6,193,000 | 5,681,000 | 6,666,000} 5,910,000 
urope: 
United Kingdom...........----.-- 3,121,000 | 3,350,000] 2,842,000] 2,825,000} 2,900,000 
6, 339,000 | 5,551,000 | 5,304,000] 5,016,000 
1, 825,000 | 1,630,000 | 1,751,000} 1,871, 000 
2 450,000 | 2,037,000 | 2,348,000] 2,176,000 
190, 000 152, 000 203, 000 205, 000 
2,295,000} 2,089,000 | 2,228,000 | 1,912,000 








HE for upland white 


cotton as established by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
1914 are as follows: middling fair, strict 
good middling, good middling, strict mid- 
dling, middling, strict low middling, low 
middling, strict good ordinary, and good 
ordinary. 


nine grades 


Middling is the basis upon which the mar- 
ket quotations are based. Grades above mid- 
dling bring a higher price than middling and 
those below middling a lower price. 

There are also United States standards for 
colored upland cotton, covering blue stained, 
gray, spotted, yellow tinged, light stained, 
and yellow stained. 

The official cotton standards require mid- 
dling fair and strict good middling white 
cotton to have a bright white or creamy 
color and to be free of any discoloration. In 
the grades below strict good middling, white 
cotton does not have to be bright. It may be 
“dead white” and even approach gray in the 
lower grades. Except for strict good mid- 
dling .yellow tinged, no color is recognized 
above good middling. Furthermore, no col- 
ored cotton below middling is recognized ex- 
cept strict low middling and low middling 
in the spotted and yellow tinged groups. 

The longer staples and better grades are, 
as a rule, used in the production of the finer 
and stronger yarns and the finer fabrics. The 
higher grades usually contain less waste, as 
shown by the following table, and they us- 











COTTON SEED: ANNUAL PRICE RECEIVED BY PRODUCERS 










(Figures in dollars per ton.) 





Btate 


Year beginning August— 



























































































































































1910 | 1911 1912 1913 | 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 | 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
22. 46 20 on | 21.92 32. 43 52. 02 64.20 | 62.24 72.12 | 22. 64 | 30. 96 36. 67 §2. 75 40.00 30. 40 
30. 02 29. 70 7. 50 35. 80 48. 51 70. 25 60. 70 76. 82 30.43 | 32.99 41. 84 45. 33 40. 20 36. 14 
21. 68 26. 34 20. 30 36. 08 55. 34 68. 58 67. 26 74. 81 25. 85 33. 22 41. 26 44. 58 37.35 34. 60 
2.23 25. 88 19. 85 36. 62 55. 68 69. 85 67.88 | 76.53 23.11 34. 44 42.33 45. 41 36. 85 33. 97 

| 
20. 28 2A. 22 18 02 36. 32 5A. 07 69. 13 67. 73 75. 65 26. 06 i 31. 66 39. 52 47.23 37. 12 34.09 
17.10 20. 63 1520 | . 29. 62 46. 07 63. 53 67. 67 66. 81 32.16 | 31.20 32. 04 41. 66 35. 67 31. 60 
23. 00 2A. 46 18. 02 34.08 §1. 02 65. 64 64. 06 66.91} 25.39) 30.56 38. 41 47.27 37. 14 27.98 
19. 97 23. 35 16.12 35. 24 54. 57 69. 13 67.43 74. 04 26. 22 | 30. 65 36. 36 46. OL 36. 13 31. 68 
21. 63 22. 22 17.46 | 33.20) 50.91 66.46 | 64.97 | 66.00 | 24.08) 28.63) 34.0 46.78 | 36.32 30. 34 
19. 21 19. 52 15,44 32. 8 48.14 65.59; 6423 62. 87 2 80 | 2. 16 32.96 44.3% 34. 21 25. 03 
19. 29 18. 55 16. 10 30. 36 47.74 63. 47 64. 33 66. 04 25. 72 27. 54 31. 32 40, 62 31. 25 20. 39 
. 20, 51 13. 46 31.58 | 46.08 62. 32 62.18 58. 82 18.80} 24.78 31. 48 39. 51 32. 04 2. 57 
8. 63.79 | 61.96 59. 34 21.33 | 28.07 31,65 | 39.09 32.03 31.97 
20. 43 14.44 | 28.26 eh Dcsscs! Mecatend Sent er, ne oe ae 3b 8 
af . {ae 32.15 27.64 
OEE SEE eS ie 3M 
1925 COST OF PRODUCING COTTON, BY YIELD GROUPS 
Net cost of 
Cest per acre lint 
Yiela eumetin Tue “i | Yield 7 
eld groups (pounds of lin r per acre 
per acre of re | t0D (pounds! Pre- Har- | Mis- | Fer- Mis cotton P 
: | ports P sal of lint) Cultt- — = ane Beea | Gin- | Land ~ Total seed Per Per 
ang | vate | 2 | oe oN ning | rent | ‘Gus eee | sere | pound 
Plant ket labor | nuro costs 

60 ‘ unds and under.........----- 47 52 34] .$3.04] $5.46 a 06} $0.53] $296) $1.24] $0.56} $543] $2.12 | 626.30] $2.04 | $24.26 $0.71 
61 DUR MOUMES....«. ncccotgncdoncaepe 70 60 89 4.00 5.74}, 5.34 1. 05 4, 52 121 1,19 471 2.82 30. 58 2.75 27. 83 ol 
101 to 140 pounds.............--. es] 112 43 1 4.46 5. 50 6.54 - 58 279 Lil 1.68 4.53 2.53 29.72 3.30 | 26.42 a 
een SO 180 pounds.................- 207 48 162 4.47 6.01 7. 66 -71 }. 4,62 L@ 1,88 6.15 2.65 34. 42 4.71 29.71 -18 
SO 200 DODNGS..... coccnesuviers 187 46 4.44 6. 32 8.13 . 76 5. 69 1.24 2.25 5.42 3.10 37. 36 6. 01 31.34 16 
ie £0 Ben POUNDS... ....-<c-nese-s 277 §2 246 4.63 6. 46 9. 78 88 5.39 1. 33 2.78 6.14 2.85 40. 24 7.10} 33.14 213 
Say S00 DOUNRGS. .... wccccenccccces 158 - a4 292 470 7.00 10. 87 81 63 L3 3.15 6. 06 3. 07 43.37 7.52 | 35.85 12 
901 to 340 pounds..._.......-.--.-- 54 54 325 4.90 6. 96 12. 83 95 5.64 1.47 412 8.03 2. 65 47.55 8. 92 38. 63 .12 
man 60 S80 NOUNS. .... .....cccccecce 70 44 , 5.78 8. 32 13. 40 64 7307 }- 1.49 416 7.34 3.85 52.55°] 8.48} 44.07 -12 
381 to 420 pounds... .....-.-..-:-- 79 59 400 5. 6} 7.% 14. 07 ona 661 141 461 7.76 277 |. 50. 96 9.63 41.33 10 
421 to 460 pounds.... .......:.--..- 39 49 446 6.82 8.16 16.11 Lo ase 1.44 &T7. 7.96 4.89 61.14 11.42 | 49.72 -ll 
461 to 500 pounds.._.... Meacccenns 65 37 496 5.58 808} 15.11 .78 2.2 1.36 &97 2.81 56. 00 11. 70 | > 44.30 09 
60? pounds and ever... —__....-.-..- 31 30 600 5.81 8. 26 17.25 31 638 1. 43 657 i 860° 3.75 58.45 11. 46. 91 -o 


























The Progressive Farmer 


Cotton Production and Consumption Figures 


ually give more satisfactory 
bleaching and dyeing:— 


APPROXIMATE WASTE 


results in 


Per cent 
Strict good middling.............. 11.50 
Rh MRC UIIINN s o'o.s. 50:00 vc cvedicenwe 12.00 
POTION MAIR Soc 650.050 sceuceseene 12.50 
0 Re eee erry mee 13.00 
Strict low middling. .........csce0- 13.75 
Ra SROs 65 i000 05 <ssvawseen'vc 14.75 
Strict good ordinary............. 16.00 — 
| 5 ae wove IF a0 





COTTON SPACING 


HE following table shows the number 
of plants per acre with different spac- 
ings between hills :— 
NUMBER PLANTS PER ACRE 
One plant to every 

















b 














n on” n an 

Hy ei a| ailasis 

SG 4 < (3) (3) (3) 

£ e § &] S| & 

ee ee oo a Sials 
3-foot rows ..]43,560|21,780|14,520|10,890|8,712|7,260 
3%-foot rows |37,338|18,669/12,446] 9,334|7,46816,223 
4-foot rows ..|32,670/16,335|10,890| 8,168|6,534|5,526 
4%4-foot rows |29,670/14,825| 9,213] 7,417/5,93414,945 

5-foot rows _..|26,136]13,068| 8,712| 6,534|5,227|4,3 


Now having fixed in mind the number of 
plants per acre given by the more common 
rates of spacing, let us see how this affects 
the number of bolls per plant that must be 
produced in order to make a bale-per-acre 
yield, as shown in the following table:— 


MATURED BOLLS PER PLANT REQUIRED 
TO MAKE BALE (1,400 POUNDS 
SEED COTTON) WITH BOLLS 
___OF DIFFERENT SIZES 





Number bolls per pound 
seed cotton 











Plants a 
per acre 3 = a = 3 
a] 8 Sis | 4 
S = @ & =} 
80,000 1.05} 1.22] 1.4 1.57} 1.75 
, 1.2 1.4 1.6 1.8 2.0 
1.4 1.63} 1.87} 2.1 2.3 
1.68} 1.96) 2.24) 2.52) 2.8 
2.5 2.45, 2.8 3.15 3.5 
281 3.2) 2.25 4.2) 4.7 
3.36] 3.92} 4.48} 5.04) 5.6 
4.2 4.9 5.6 6.3 7. 
5.6] 6.53} 7.47] 8.4] 9.33 
8.4 9.8 | 11.2 | 12.6 | 14. 
16.8 | 19.6 | 22.4 | 25.2 | 28. 




















VALUE OF COTTON STALKS 


CROP of cotton which yields 250 


pounds of lint will have around 

1,200 pounds of stalks, leaves, and burs 

The analysis of the different parts of 
the cotton plant is as follows :— 

Nitrogen Phos. Acid Potash 

Percent Percent Per cent 


Cotton leaves..2.5 to 3.0 0.5 1.5 to2 
Cotton Bolls— 
Seed and lint. 











1.8 to 2.0 0.5 to 0.75 
Cotton Burs.... 1.0 to 1.25 25 
Cotton stalks... 1.25 to 2.0 
If the 1,200 pounds of stalk, 
were divided as follows:— 
Lbs. 


NITROGEN 7: 
Nitrogen 


650 ths. stalks x 2.0 per cent nitrogen..13 
400 tbs. leaves x 3.0 per cent nitrogen...12 
150 ths. burs x 1.25 per cent nitrogen....14 


1.8 to2 
3.5 to 3.75 
0.25 1.25 to 1.75 


leaves, etc., 


1,200 tbs. stalk, leaves and burs contain 26% 


PHOSPHORIC ACID Pounds 
650 tbs. stalks x 0.75 per cent phos. acid.. 4.8 
400 tbs. leaves x 0.5 per cent phos. acid. 2.0 
150 tbs. burs x 0.25 per cent phos. acid.. 0.4 

















FARM PRICES OF COTTON SEED 





1,200 tbs. stalks, leaves and burs 






























































































: 1. Exports to Canada are for the period Aug. 1-Oct. 31. 
53,295 bales to Russia. 
' 127,675 bales to Russia. 


3. Includes 





















































CMC Sc cows vcceaset SsWesvens 7.2 
— (Dollars per ton) POTASH ee 
Per. B=) 5 5 
650 ths. stalk 1.5 h 9.75 
t-yeor | cont- S “i So sx Pp. c. potas 
=“ =1/2};242 121582 400 ths. leaves x 2 tash.. 8.0 
Aug. 1- | Aug. 1-| Aug-1- | Aug.1- | Aug. 1- | 9verage aiute ee en >| 2s a $s 
To— ug. ar i ri, er Aug i- ths glalslselé >ilsina zs 150 tbs. burs x 3.5 p. c. potash 5.25 
19is "| 1923'| 1924 '| 1025 °| 1928 | Deotl,| year ajsfalai<|a)s/8 |e : 
23 
1925 Bd 65/26. 35/25. 61/25. 49126. 12/25. 46 122. 71 82 
erage 70)16. 57|16, 81/18, 21/18, 62/19. 9. 04/17. 08 Giving nitrogen a value-of 20 cents 
- po a ge a a See os a pound, and phosphoric acid and 
Bales Beles | Bake |. Bale Bales Bales Per. ct. salae. 14 sao. 32122. e0l22. 07 oshe 50 potash 6 cents each, the plant food 
Britain...|1, 684, 823) 944, 1, 280, 178, 740}1, 158, 523)1, 084, 177 112.0 * 54 ashe. 75136. 563% 13137. 91 06/32. 65 value of the 1,200 pounds stalks, etc., 
Tecaaeed 724, 089) 306,477] "450, 455° 434, 870)” S08, 841) "419, 121.4 pe a ee oe 0682-65 would be as follows: 
nd o---- ae = oe 144 oe aay 73s, Cel =s 29167. 51/66. 95)68. 27/68. 08168. 16 op 
pepe—---n------] 100 162} 306, 286) 396 a8i} 408 137] S41, Taz] B44 gm) 187.3 et Sek See Se Set TEE EE 7-2 the. pheephoric ecid at 6 cts. 
umes fh }0.8 ; 83118 96119. 76/18 92117. 23117. 28 75|22:95 23 tbs. potash at 6 cents ...... 1.38 
1, Bl, 715) 104, 83, 1 91 0. » 
02, . 
5, ego “4 2¢, 38, ry 60, 2a, 133.8 78 . 24/30. 17/32. 72/40. 79/40. 21 . 92/29. 72, -_- 
Other countries.} 106, . Wl, 2 212, 4 283, 4 400, 188, 212. 5 = eee See SEs. = tot Total plant food value stalks, 
Md. RSP REPRE Ae ie tS So oe tha St Sp eee See eet Bee ewe “i, 








2. Includes 


110,749 bales to Russia. 4, Includes 





In addition to the plant food value 
of the stalks, they have a certain 
amount of value as organic matter: 











February 19, 1927 


FUL; 


Give those February chicks a Springtime chance to 
thrive! Give them Quaker Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter 
and see them overcome the handicaps of short day- 
light and chill, cloudy weather. For this great chick 
starter contains both Cod Liver Oil and Cod Liver 
Meal. Chicks respond to it just as they do to sun- 
shine and June weather. 


The combination of Cod Liver ingredients prevents 
leg-weakness, toe-picking and kindred ailments and at 
the same time helps the little birds to develop strong 
digestions, husky frames, and firm flesh. 


Follow the Ful-O-Pep feeding method and you’ll get 
earlier, better market poultry. You’ll get a fine bunch 
of pullets, that will grow into heavy-layers. You’ll 
get vigorous cockerels. 


Quaker Dairy Feeds 
Boss BigQ Quaker 
24% 20% 16% 


swee wee w eK Be ewww ew ee ee 


, THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, 
1600 Railway Exchange Building, Dept. 22, Chicago, III. 








The Quaker Qals ©@mpany 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


Quaker Sugared Schumacher 
(General purpose carbohydrate 
feed for all live stock) 


Quaker Pig-n-Hog Meal 


Send me, without charge, postpaid, a copy of your Ful-O-Pep Poultry Book. 


CONTAINS BOTH COD LIVER OIL &° COD LIVER MEAL 


The good oatmeal base and other materials, the pure 
mineral and animal protein content, are just the 
things baby chicks need, and in just the form small 
mouths and sensitive craws should have them. No 
individual can hope to mix at home a ration so good, 
so complete, as Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter. 


Near you is a dealer who has a fresh, new stock of 
Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter and the other Ful-O-Pep 
Poultry Feeds. Arrange right away — today, or this 
week —to have Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter and Ful- 
O-Pep Fine Chick Feed on hand for your February 
or March chicks. 


Send for the Ful-O-Pep Poultry Book. The new 1927 
edition will give you lots of valuable, up-to-date in- 
formation. It’s free! 


Quaker 
Green Cross 
Horse Feed 


oe 


"Pan 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Some Economic Factors Affecting Cotton 








WEATHER DAMAGE OF COTTON | 





AMERICAN COTTON—DISTRIBUTION 








N holding cotton for higher prices, it 

must be stored under cover or the loss 
due to damaged cotton is quite likely to 
offset the advance in price. When it is 
impossible to place cotton in a warehouse 
immediately, the bales should be placed 
on poles and turned often. 

In this connection tests were made at a 


number of places in the South on seven 
bales of cotton at each place, with the posi- 


Bale No. 1. 

Bale No. 2. Uncovered on poles, edge up, 
and turned after each rain or once a week. 

Bale No. 3. On poles covered 
paulin, without further attention. 

Bale No. 4. Flat on ground during entire 
test; surface down at all times. 

Bale No. 5. On end on ground during en- 
tire test; same surface down at all times. 

Bale No. 6. 


tire test; same surface down at 


Fully protected in warehouse. 


with tar- 


same 


On edge on ground during en- 
all times. 




















tions of the bales and the conditions of ex- Bale No, 7. On edge on ground and turned 
posure in each case as follows:— after each rain or once a week. 
4 
a : : ‘ a 
3 be oe 5 , 233 
Bale “90| “Zo] @Sal TA2s| “ao] elo | o ges 
og@| sae] s&s] sad] SS8/ 648 | 4 | 225 
Ago ASS Bs} Zao Ah ALolGZsoa Os ss 
os te ~'O we rey + Ow onl ws we & 5 qw . 
nou n= wv a= Uv} YS YW am vo n= ov vu > =. ¥ 
o-=0, © Se eo Sa,] vo Sq, Yon, v3, = 30% 
SAS | BMS] BAS] SSC] Berl eAL ~% 1Oa5 
DUM 5 ec vgs s ne cea rege saieys a - a Let o2| if {| G2) Go 0.8 | 4.0 
DEL Se “cidade asedeseecnp pases 1.4 | 6.1 ae 6.8 | 3.8 37 3.9 | 195 
Re ea stecanivevsteveteeese 8 2.3 a6 4 4.2 2.9 2.2 2.0 | 10.0 
ge ESE rer ree 47 .2 | 43.5 44.9 | 63.8 7A | 38.4 54.7 273.5 
SE Serer ret rr errr 23.8 | 19.2 27.8 | 32.0 | 16.1 | 21.2 23.4 117.0 
A Cerri rrr rrr 14.1 17.9 21.4 | a OE Lssveseses 21.8 | 109.0 
Eo edows can sesvadeeoss 4.4 | 13.0 2:5 | 205 | Ss | - $23 12.9 | 64.5 
Test No. 1—194 days, 30.69 inches of rainfall Test No. 4—222 days, 31.18 inches of rainfall 
Test No. 2—19% days, 23.13 inches of rainfall Test No. 5—229 days, 41.67 inches of rainfall 
Test No. 3—224 days, 32.20 inches of rainfall Test No. 6—230 days, ..... inches of rainfall 





COTTON DISEASES 











ANTHRACNOSE 
YMPTOMS.—Damping off of seedlings. 
Brown irregular spots én leaves and 
bracts. Sunken spots on stems and 


bolls—at first water soaked appearance, later, 
black; still later with pinkish center. Bolls 


rot before opening. Disease carried in the 
seed and on diseased stalks and debris in 
field. 


Control.—Proper field selection of seed from 
healthy plants. Crop rotation combined with 
planting two-year-old seed. Disease dies out 
in seed after two years in this climate. 


WILT (BLACK ROOT) 


Symptoms.—Stunted plants. Yellowing of 
lower leaves. Plants die in spots in field. 
Blackening of vascular tissue of stem and 


root. Disease lives in soil. 

Control.—Use a four-year rotation of wilt 
resistant varieties. Cook, Covington-Toole, 
and Miller are resistant upland cottons, and 
Salsbury and Watson’s Long Staple are semi- 
resistant staple varieties. 

RUST (POTASH HUNGER) 


Symptoms.—Plants small, lack healthy green 


under green manure crops such as rye, cow- 
peas or soybeans. Fertilize liberally with 
fertilizer high in potash content; 250 to 300 
pounds kainit or potash equivalent. 


SORE-SHIN, OR DAMPING OFF 


Symptoms.— Damping off or wilting of 
young seedlings. 
Control.—Crop rotation, fertilization, and 


adequate cultivation to insure strong plants. 





GINNING COTTON 


IN «Qiy dry cotton. 

2. Don’t gin too rapidly. For cotton up 
to and including 1 1-16 inch, 400 revolutions 
per minute is about right for 10-inch saws, and 
320 for 12-inch saws. 








3. Watch out for plated bales. See that 
each wagon load of seed cotton is ginned 
completely, so you won’t get part of other 


men’s cotton. 


4. Use standard tare of 21 pounds—6 yards 
of two-pound jute bagging and six 1%-pound 
ties. 





INJURIOUS INSECTS 


















































e |World spinners’ takings (000 omitted) 
4 2 Pry 
> ri e r=] S 

Year a =& 2 s.| 38 Saige & e 

Hog % a ° oe 3 e2j\o_2 a 

oe oa o. 53 § Sa |/st6 | 5 

S$ 28 a Za | Oo an |\QkO a 
19Z5-2B ncccccvcccccscccce 5,362,000 15,165,000 8,252,163 2,261 244 4,779 7,806 15,090 
WIRES cccdccvvcceseeues 2,991,000 14,217,000 8,257,521 2,175 213 4,380 7,719 14,487 
TGZS-FA cvesceccvcecccsves 2,319,000 | 11,241,000 5,804,934 1,684 147 3,985 5,326 11,042 
1922-23 .vccvcsccccvesoses 2,573,000 | 12,631,000 4,850,795 2,403 208 4,448 5,177 12,276 
WEE ce cvncccccesccccsce 4,879,000 | 12,829,000 6,322,470 2,402 201 3,942 6,539 13,084 
19ZD-21  wccvccccccvsvccsce 9,364,000 | 10,330,000 5,797,590 1,991 158 3,097 5,144 10,390 
1919-20 .cccccccccccccccce 6,216,000 | 12,670,000 6,588,091 2,675 222 3,691 6,267 12,855 
MUIOCES vce cavcevecsececes 6,909,000 10,535,000 5,687,661 2,317 202 3,534 4,419 10,472 
TOT =86 i cccccsdvseceveses 4,422,000 12,282,000 4,473,504 2,883 258 4,304 4,399 11,844 
TOMRAET bc ccvevtccesesccuy 4,305,000 13,892,000 5,731,046 2,957 198 4,358 6,098 13,611 
IED evccvevevecasevers 5,105,000 14,812,000 6,231,094 2,864 196 4,047 7,064 14,171 
half inches. The werm is variable in color, grouped together under this name. The par- 
from white, through pink and green to black, ents of all are dark colored moths, with 
usually with more or less plain stripes, wings expanding about an inch and a half, and 


though sometimes spotted or perfectly plain. 
Length about 1% inches when full grown. 


Damage.—After feeding on tender leaves for 
a few days after hatching, small worms bore 
into bolls and ruin them, one worm often 
destroying several bolls. 


Methods of Control.—Dusting with arseni- 
cals, about the time the eggs hatch, and be- 
fore the worms begin to bore into the bolls, 
is effective, but should not be considered 
unless the farmer is able to make frequent 
and close observations to determine the ex- 
act time of hatching. Narrow strips of corn, 
alternating with wider areas of cotton, serve 
to entice the moths from the cotton for egg 
laying. This should be planted so as to be 
in silk about August 1. Cowpeas should be 
planted with corn at the same time. As soon 
as the worms on the ears become fairly 
grown, the corn and cowpeas should be cut 
and fed immediately or put up as silage, and 
the strips plowed immediately. (Obtain de- 
tailed directions on this trap method from 
your Agricultural College; if not rightly 
done, the method may serve to infest your 
cotton even more). 

Use quickly maturing varieties. 

Break all cotton and corn land in fall or 
early winter to a depth of four or five inches, 
and harrow to break up the pupal cells. 


COTTON LEAFWORM 

Description.—Parent is a moth with wing 
spread of about one and one-third inches, of 
an olive gray or tawny color. Young is a 
worm, about one and one-half inches long, 
rather dark colored, with black stripes. 

Damage.—The worms eat the cotton leaves 
and when numerous, will defoliate an entire 
field in a very short time. 

Methods ef Control.—When the worms ap- 
pear, dust lightly with Paris green, lead 



























































aninc §«Leaves become yellow and mottled 4 OR control of the cotton boll weevil arsenate, or calcium arsenate. Spraying with 
about middle of season, later becoming red- see Index. the same materials mixed with water is 
dish brown, and drop off. BOLLWORM effective, but more expensive. 
Control.—Select well drained fields for plant- Description.—Parent is a yellowish moth, CUTWORMS 
ing. Rotate to build up humus supply. Plow with wings expanding about one and one- Description.—A great many species are 
COTTON—YIELD PER ACRE, BY STATES, 1910-1926 

- ak a Nie cae ae gerne. ere ea anes a aA irs | ‘i | | 5-Yr.]10-Yr. 

State _ | s910 | 191 | 1912 | 1013 | 1914 | 191s | 1916} 1917] 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | Av. | Av. 
Missouri ..... 285 | 360 | 260 | 286 | 270 | 240 | 225 | 190 | 200 ii 257 | 275 | 325 | 360 | 171 | 185 | 275 | 253 | 249 | 249 
Virginia ..... 212 330 250 240 265 225 310 | 180 270 255 230 230 | 230 325 180 250 273 252 242 
N. Carolina ..| 227 315 267 239 290 260 215 194 268 266 275 264 | 250 290 196 261 296 28 256 
S. Carolina 216 280 209 235 255 215 160 208 250 240 260 140 123 187 160 160 204 167 187 
GSCOrgia ....00 173 240 159 208 239 189 165 173 190 152 138 90 100 82 157 155 181 135 142 
Florida ...... 110 130 113 150 175 120 105 | 100 85 74 86 80 102 40 130 180 130 116 101 
Tennessee 207 | 257 .| 169 | 210 200 | 188 | 206 | 130 175 195 185 228 | 190 92 170 210 197 172 177 
Alabama ..... 160 204 172 190 209 146 79 125 149 122 111 124 142 91 154 185 185 151 138 
Mississippi 182 172 173 204 195 167 125 155 187 160 145 148 | 157 91 176 275 241 186 173 
Arkansas/ 175 190 190 205 196 180 209 170 158 155 195 160 173 98 169 205 194 168 168 
Louisiana 120 170 193 170 165 165 170 210 167 93 126 114 144 125 145 232 197 168 155 
Oklahoma 200 160 183 132 212 162 154 165 92 195 230 104 103 98 187 155 181 145 151 
SR 145 186 206 | 150 184 147 157 135 115 140 174 98 130 147 138 113 154 136 134 
EO MEORICOs lo cdcnschecesscclscnncss BRARRES AAPA ae ae Ne, Seen Sr Rs Se ee Ae eee Mme eae 230 266 298 267 Te. Sieesaxe 
BRE SRR. Rr Aree ne Serer Seer ama: 285 280 270 224 242 | 222 292 285 350 319 Co 
California 335 | 390 | 450 | S00 | Soo | 380 | 400 | 242 | 270 | 268 | 266 | 258 | 188 | 285 | 234 | 340 | 361 | 292 | 276 
United States | 170.7|_ 207.7] 190.9] 182.0] 209.2] 170.3] 156.6] 159.7] 159.6] 161.5} 178.4) 124.5] 141.3] 130.6] 157.4] 167.2| 186.3] 156.6| 156.6 





1 4-year average. 














| COTTON—ACREAGE HARVESTED, BY STATES, 1910-1926 | 





State | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 




















fe lates —— 
1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916} 1917 } 





| uml 
rons | roo | 1920 } 1921 | 

















oe —T Tt Tere 














_19 1922 | 1923 | 1924] 1925 | +1926 | Av. | Av. 
Missouri ..... | 100; 120) 103) #112) 145) 96, 133] —S—=«a153]~—S=«148) ~=«2125)~S=«136] +~=«2103) +~=«2198) +~=355) + +~+~«493)+~«~=~<520) + ~488) +~+~<409),~=CO7 
Virginia ..... 33} 43) 47| 47| 45| 34] 42) 50 44| 42| 42| 34/ 55} 74| 1024 100} 101} 86) 64 
Y¥. Carolina...} 1,478} 1,624] 1,545} 1,576] 1,527) 1,282} 1,451] 1,515* 1,600] 1,490] 1,587} 1,403| 1,625} 1,679} 2,005} 2,017] 2.0231 1,870! 1,694 
S. Carolina...{ 2,534{ 2,800] 2,695! 2,790} 2,861{ 2,516| 2,780} 2,837} 3,001 2,571] 1,912] 1,965] 2,404| 2,654] 2,732) 2,333| 2,587 
Georgia ...... 4,873| 5,504] a 5,318} 5,433] 4,825! 5,277) 5,195] 5,341 4,172} 3,418] 3,421] 3,046] 3,589] 4,029] 3,500] 4,233 
Florida ...... 257} 308} 224 188} 221 193, 191] 183] 167] 65) 118 147| so} 101}. S109) Sat} '117 
Tennessee .... 765| 837) 783! 865! 915 772| 887| 882} 902} 758! 840} 634} 985] 1,172| 996] 1,173} 1,178! 1,101{ 952 
Alabama ..... 3,560] 4,017} 3,730} 3,760] 4,007} 3,340} 3,225! 1,977} 2,570| 2.7011 2,858! 2,235! 2,771] 3.0701 3,055! 3/504) 3.7131 3/224) 2,855 
Mississippi 3,317| 3,340) 2,889) 3,067} 3,054| 2,735] 3,110] 2,788] 3,138] 2,848] 2,950! 2,628! 3,014] 3,170{ 2,981] 3,466! 3,768 3,280| 3,075 
Arkansas 2,238] 2,363/ 1,991] 2,502} 2,480} 2,170] 2,600 2.7401 2,901] 2,725] 2'980] 2.382| 2,709} 3,026 3,004! 3.738} 3.782} 3.2881 3.026 
Louisiana 975| 1,075} 929] 1,244] 1,299} 990} 1,250} 1,454] 1,683/ 1,527} 1,470} 1,168! 1,140} 1,408! 1,616! 1,874] 1,960| 1,599] 1,530 
Oklahoma 2,204 3,050} 2,665} 3,009! 2,847 1,895] 2,562] 2,783! 2,998] 2,424) 2,749! 2,206! 2,915] 3,197! 3,861! 5,214] 4,912] 4,020] 3,326 
WOKGR. <.000505 10,060] 10,943] 11,338] 12,597{ 11,931] 10,510} 11,400! 10,476] 11,898] 10,745! 11.874] 14,150! 17,175! 17,608 18,363] 15,834] 13,461 
ieee Bimetne. 2... . ie aden cdhnvccavelcncuecihetackektesneses | Sip bakes Kab Sealanae ocak ca hake Dee sae RRS eee | 60! 101} 107) 120) eee 
Oe Is eRe RRR TREES SU, FARES Uae ah Reet 107| 230! 90| 101] 127} 180) 162) 167} 147] ~=130 
California .... 9 12 9 14 47 39) 52 85} 150} 55) 67| 831 130/ 1691 160! 122} 112 
All other ....|... ; 20| 15} 25] 10} 24] 18} 44) 13] = 41} S7] 4B). eee 
United States 37,089)" 36,832) 31,412) 34,985) 33,566] 35,878) 30,509] 33,036) 37,123] 41,360) 46,053] 47,653| 41,045] 37,503 
ower Calif. | 

(old Mexico). » pe 1d Se RES BRAY ee 8s} 100] ~—:125 85} 135} 150 1371 a See ee 























+ December 1 estimated acreage for harvest. 





Figures are in thousands of acres—i. e., 000 omitted. 





the young are dark colored worms about an 
inch and a quarter long, usually found in the 
day time curled up an inch or two beneath 
the surface of the soil, near the stalk of some 
plant they have cut down. 


Damage.—The damage, which cons!sts in 
the loss of seedlings that have been cut down 
is done entirely by the worms. When abund- 
ant, they do a great deal of damage to gar- 
den and field crops. 

Methods of Control.—Cutworm damage can 
be entirely avoided by spading or plowing 
the areas intended for planting the next sea- 
son, in the fall or early winter and keeping 
all weed or grass growth entirely destroyed 
until time of planting. 

When cutworms attack the crop they can 
be effectively killed by the use of poison 
bran mash, as advised for grasshoppers, 
scattered thinly along the rows of plan‘s 
to be protected. 

LEAF LOUSE 

Damage.—More destructive in cool seasons, 
causing distorted leaves, usually disappear- 
ing with hot weather in June. 


Control—Could be controlled by spraying 
with tobacco preparation known as “Black 
Leaf-40” one part to 800 parts water, or by 
laundry soap in water at the rate of 1 pound 
to 4 gallons, but generally such treatments 
are impracticable. They are usually attacked 
by large numbers of lady-beetles and para- 
sites which control them before damage be- 
comes wide-spread. 


ARMY WORM 


In certain sections the army worm some- 
times damages cotton. The worms leave 
the grain fields as oats and wheat mature 
and are cut, and come into cotton fields. The 
poison bran mash as suggested for grass- 
hoppers, except that heavier applications are 
necessary, is likewise effective in the control 
of the army worm. Arsenical poisons, such 
as calcium arsenate, lead arsenate, and Paris 
green, may also be used as suggested for 
the leafworm. 

RED SPIDER 

Damage.—Causes a form of “rust,” followed 
by shedding of leaves. Worse in long dry 
spells. Feeds on many plants, often starting 
from pokeweed. 

Control.—Pluck the first affected leaves 
into an oil-soaked sack, take out of field and 
burn. Make plants healthy by use of com- 
mercial fertilizers. Keep down weeds in fence 
corners and terraces. Insecticides sometimes 
used; (1) potassium sulphide (1 ounce to 2 gal- 
lons water); (2) lime sulphur (1 gallon lime 
sulphur solution to 100 gallons of water); 
(3) nicotine sulphate (one coffee cup full to 50 
gallons of water to which should be added 
3 pounds of a good grade of laundry soap 
that does not contain coal tar or naphtha); 
(4) kerosene emulsion; (5) fidur paste (1 gal- 
lon stock paste to 12 gallons of water). 


COTTON FLEA OR HOPPER 
Description.—A small insect usually green 
in color but sometimes yellow or grayish. 
Look like gnats. Before developing w'n8s 
there are small green bugs, reminding one 
somewhat of plant lice. 


Damage.—Feed in buds and growing tips o 
branches. Cause tiny squares to turn brow® 
die, and drop off. Blooming is prevented and 
plant makes rank growth with many small 
branches leaving same joint. 


Control.—Early plowing and the destructio# 
of goat weeds growing near cotton fields. 
Superfine or flowers of sulphur is dusted of 
plants at rate of 10 pounds per acre per 4P° 
plication. Three applications are usually 
made at five day intervals. 


WINGLESS MAY BEETLE 

The wingless May beetle is controlled by 
thorough plowing in fall or winter, the use 
of poison bran mash, and the plowing of fur- 
rows as suggested for the salt marsh catef 
pillar. Poison bran mash is also used to on: 
trol the blister beetle, using 234 pounds ° 
Paris green in the mash instead of the cus- 
tomery 1 pound. 
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Grass Crops for Hay and Pasture 





GROWING CARPET GRASS 


MHARACTERISTICS.—A 
» ing grass forming a 
creeping stems which 

Not troublesome as a weed. 











perennial creep- 
Spreads by 
joints. 


sod. 
root at 


Uses.—Permanent pasture. 
Weight Per Bushel.—About 18 pounds. 
Response to Lime.—Indifferent. 


Soil Requirements.—Especially adapted to 
sandy loam soils, particularly where mois- 
ture is near the surface. It will grow on 
very poor soils, but cannot stand much 
drouth. 


Care.—Continuous close grazing, which also 
packs the ground, maintains the sod in best 
condition. 


Reference.—United States Department of 
Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletins 1130 and 1254. 


If the land to be sowed to carpet grass is 
an old field, a low, swampy area, “flat woods,” 
piney woods, or cutover land, then do these 
things for the carpet grass and the carpet 
grass will respond by making a dense sod 
by the second year and will furnish grazing 
the first year:— 

1. Select a dry time and burn over the area 
as clean as possible. 

2. Cut all bushes, briers, and such trees as 
have no timber value. 

3. Drain all places on which water will 
stand for any considerable length of time. 
Flat, shallow drains are best. 

4.Do not attempt to make a pasture of 
carpet grass on an area so large that it can- 
not be kept closely grazed. If not grazed, 
carpet grass will in time disappear. Of course 
the pasture will thrive better if fenced. 

5. Sow 5 to 10 pounds of seed per acre when 
spring weather begins—in March, as a rule. 

6. At the same time sow 4 to 8 pounds of 
lespedeza seed per acre. If, however, lespe- 
deza is already present, this is not necessary. 

7. Begin grazing as soon as seed are sowed. 
The trampling will benefit the carpet grass 
and the grazing will keep down the weeds, 
sprouts, and objectionable grasses, thus pre- 
venting the young carpet grass plants from 
being crowded out. 

8. On many of the soils, especially suited 
to carpet grass, bayberry and_ gallberry 
bushes are abundant. These plants are so 
bitter that stock will not eat them. They 
must be kept cut back closely for a year 
or two. Afterwards they will give little 
trouble. After the first cutting back they 
may be clipped with a mowing machine, and 
much time saved. If the land will not permit 
the use of a mowing machine, then a brush 
hook or heavy scythe will serve, or the 
bushes may be taken up with a mattack or 
grubbing hoe. 

9. Do not plow, disk, or harrow the land 
in preparing for carpet grass. Simply sow 
the seed on top of the unstirred ground. 

10. Do not be disappointed if there appears 
to be little growth the first year. If the seed 
are good and two plants become established 
to ‘each square yard, there will be a good 
stand by the second May, if not by late sum- 
mer of the first year, provided tail growth 
of other plants is prevented by grazing or 
mowing. 





STARTING BERMUDA GRASS 


HERE is little chance of success in 

getting a start of Bermuda by sowing 
the seed. The seed sold on the market 
is usually of low vitality. The surest 
and best method is to plant the roots. 


The roots may be planted any time from 
March to June. Four or five two-bushel 
sacks are sufficient for an acre. In digging 
the roots, plow up only as much as can be 
gathered during the day, as exposure to sun 
acd wind injures them. With a potato fork 
or common pitchfork shake the roots free of 
dirt and pack them in sacks. They should 
be well moistened before shipping. Roots 
from very sandy land are easily freed of dirt. 











A good method of planting is to plow the 
land shallow with a turning plow, dropping 
the roots in every third furrow. Harrow 
well close behind the planting to prevent 
drying out. 

Another good method, especially where 
home-grown roots are used, is to prepare 
the land as for corn or cotton, load the roots 
to be used into a two-horse wagon, and, with 
a boy to drive, have two men follow behind 
and drop the roots in the wheel tracks and 
cover them with their feet. 

The best method is to plant the roots in 
the bottom of deep lister furrows, following 
the lister closely and covering the roots 
before the soil has time to dry out. By this 
method grass and weeds can be kept down 
easily and cheaply with the section harrow. 
The lister furrows will gradually fill up with 


each harrowing and the Bermuda will get 
deeply rooted and be better able thereby to 
withstand the drouth and freezing weather. 


If Bermuda is thin, plowing and harrowing 
will improve the stand. Old Bermuda pas- 
tures are greatly improved by plowing under 
deeply and harrowing well every third or 
fourth year. This should be done when there 
is plenty of moisture in the soil. 


and stalks woody, cut with binder and set 
up in small shocks. 
Harvesting (Hay).—Cut in bloom stage. It 
quickly becomes woody after blooming. 
Reference.—United States Department of 


Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1254. 





JOHNSON GRASS 











PASTURE POINTERS 


O NOT allow the land to wash or 
gully. Pasture crops cannot estab- 
lish themselves on moving land. 

2. Do not graze the pasture too closely or 
allow animals on the field during wet weather. 
It is just as possible to drive out the pas- 
ture plants by too heavy grazing as it is to 
exterminate weeds in the pasture by frequent 
mowing. The plants should be allowed to 
become well established before they are graz- 
ed very much. Moderately close grazing af- 
ter the plants have become well established 
is all right. 

3. Run 











the mower over the field often 


. enough during July and August to prevent 


the non-pasture plants from making seed. 

4. Bermuda pastures, owing to the growing 
habit of the grass, become sod bound after 
a few years and produce a reduced amount 
of grazing. To prevent or improve this con- 
dition the pasture should be thoroughly disk- 
ed or plowed every year or so. This cultiva- 
tion should be given at a time when mois- 
ture is plentiful. 


WHEN TO CUT FOR HAY 


LFALFA.—When first blooms appear, 
but preferably when the new shoots 
growing from the crown are about an 
inch high. 
Red Clover.—From full bloom to when the 
heads are half brown. 
Alsike.—Just as the 
or a little before. 














first blooms appear, 
Crimson Clover.—When the lower flowers 
on the most advanced heads have faded. 
Hairy Vetch.—When first 
grown but not filled out. 


the 


pods are full 


Cowpeas.—W hen first pods are ripe. 


Soybeans.—When the pods are ripe. 


Cowpeas.—When the pods are well formed. 
Lespedeza.—Full bloom, but usualy cut in 
September and October, as the weather is 
usually good at this time, and there is little 
deterioration if cutting is delayed. 

Sudan Grass.—Full bloom, but little de- 
terioration occurs if allowed to stand longer. 
Millet.—Just after 
when seed are in 
sheep. 


blooming tor horses, 
milk stage for cattie and 
Sorghum.—When seed 
stage. 


are in early dough 


Johnson Grass.—When beginning to head 
out. 


Crab Grass.—When first heads mature, or 
a little before. 


ORCHARD GRASS 


“HARACTERISTICS.—A_ long-lived, 
} rooted perennial bunch grass. 














deep 


Uses.—Hay and pasture. Makes early spring 
and late fall grazing. As hay it is not in 
favor in large cities. 

Vitality of Seed.—2 to 3 years. 

Weight Per Bushel.—14 pounds. 

Soil Requirements.—Does best on the heavier 
soils such as clays and clay loams. 

Time of Sowing.—Early fall or early spring; 
fall seeding best. 

Rate of Sowing.—When seeded alone 14 to 
25. pounds per acre; usually 14 pounds per 
acre in mixtures. 

Methods of Sowing.—Probably serves best 
for hay and pasture when sowed in a mtx- 
ture of red clover, alsike, and tall oat grass. 

Harvesting (Seed).—When seed are mature 


So perennial which 


spreads by seed and strong under- 
ground stems. Considered a pest in many 
sections and is not often sowed. Difficult to 
eradicate. A tall coarse grass of the sor- 
ghum family, often growing six feet in 
height. 

Uses.—Hay and pasture. 

Harvesting (Hay).—Cut before bloom stage. 
Sometimes several cuttings are made in one 
year. 

Control.—Cannot be controlled satisfactor- 
ily in a cultivated crop. If it is very bad, 
the best way is to turn the land into a 
meadow or pasture and keep it closely crop- 
ped or cut. 

Reference.—United States Department of 
Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin No. 279. 


FOXTAIL MILLET 


FE er taeng as a catch hay crop. 
Vitality of Seed—About 4 years. 
Weight Per Bushel.—40 to 55 pounds. 
Fertilizer Requirement.—Fertilizer not wus- 

ually profitable. 

Response to Lime.—Not helped by lime. 
loamy soil 














Soil Requirement.—Rich, loose, 
is best. 

Time of Sowing.—Several weeks after early 
corn planting time. Requires 60 to 70 days 
to mature. 

Rate of Sowing.—About 40 pounds. 

Method of Sowing.—Broadcast with a grain 
drill or by hand. Care should be taken not 
to cover the seed too deeply. 


Harvesting (Grain).—Cut with binder and 


handle much like wheat. 
Harvesting (Hay).—Cut just after blooming. 


Note.—Injury has resulted when millet hay 
was used as a continuous ration for horses. 


Reference.—United States Department Agri- 
culture Farmers’ Bulletin 793. 


RED TOP (HERD’S GRASS) 


HARACTERISTICS.—A perennial grass 
with a creeping habit of growth which 
makes coarse loose turf. 














Uses.—Hay and pasture. 

Vitality of Seed.—About 6 years. 

Weight Per Bushel.—Recleaned 40 pounds. 

Response to Lime.—Seems to do better on 
“sour” soils. 

Soil Requirements.—Is found all the way 
from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. Suited 
to wet soils. 

Time of Sowing.—September best time. 

Rate of Sowing.—5-10 pounds per acre alone; 
3 pounds in mixtures. 

Method of Sowing.—Broadcast in the usual 
way for grasses. 

Harvesting (Hay).—A little before or dur- 
ing full bloom. 

Reference.—United States Department of 
Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin 1254; United 
States Department of Agriculture Circular 43. 


SUDAN GRASS 














Ys a. annua! which in 


outward appearance 

much like Johnson grass, but it does 
not live over winter and has none of the 
troublesome qualities of Johnson grass. 


when growing is 


Uses.—Catch hay crop, soiling and silage. 
Weight Per Bushel.—25 to 40 pounds. 


Fertilizer Requirement.—75 pounds nitrate of 
soda or 60 pounds sulphate of ammonia. 





ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, AND PRICE OF TAME HAY, 1924-26 








Acreage 
(1,000 acres) 


Production 
(1,000 tons) 


Price Dec. 1 
(Per ton) 





State 1924 1925 





1924 1925 1925 





1,020 


Virginia 
710 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 214 
Georgia 506 
Florida 88 78 
Kentucky 1,009 
Tennessee 1,162 
Alabama 62 556 
Mississippi 393 
Arkansas 582 
Louisiana 254 
Oklahoma 480 
Texas 804 
United States 58,231 


1,406 779 
678 481 
187 57 
392 169 

69 54 

1,590 1,155 

1,425 1,069 
401 375 
340 393 
646 464 
192 228 
859 613 


948 49 
97,622 


$21.00 


7 
85,717 


Soil Requirement.—Does well on any type 
of soils except those that are cold and wet 

Time of Sowing.—April and May best time, 
later sowings often made. 

Rate of Sowing.—20 to 35 pounds per acre 
A grain drill set to sow 2 pecks of wheat will 
put down about 20 to 25 pounds. 

Method of Sowing.—Broadcasting makes 
finest hay but it is probably best drilled in 
rows and cultivated. Does well sowed with 
cowpeas or soybeans. 

Harvesting (Seed).—Cut with 
seed are ripe and set in shocks. 


binder when 

Harvesting (Hay).—Cut just after it is be- 
ginning to head. 

Care.—It mixes with sorghum and should 
not be planted close to it. Drouth resistant 
and produces well in dry seasons. 

Rotation.—Its principal use is as a catch 
crop for hay. Probably does not take as 
much from the land as a corn crop. 

Reference. — Virginia Experiment Station 
Bulletin 212; United States Department Ag 
riculture Farmers’ Bulletin 1126. 

Yield.—(Pasture).—3 to 5 head per acre with ° 
moderate feeding. Sudan alone, one animal 
per acre for 90 days. Handled properly will 
furnish grazing from time a foot high to 
heavy frost. Sowed in early May will be ready 
to graze June 15. (Hay).—2 to 4 cuttings av- 


,eraging about 4% ton per cutting. 


Rotations.—Cotton first and second year; 
corn with cowpeas, third year; Sudan grass 
fourth year; or small grains with cowpeay 
as catch crop, first and second years; corm 
third year; Sudan, fourth year. 

Cultivation.—In early cultivation, take care 
not to cover suckers as this interferes with 
stooling. 


ITALIAN RYE-GRASS 


OT an annual but under farm con. 

ditions little of it lives more than 
one year. Grows rapidly and in bunches 
to a height of 3 feet. 














Used as an annual hay crop, as temporary 
pasture, and in lawns to give a quick cov- 
ering to the ground. It produces a_ turf 
quickly, then dies out as the other grasses 
come on. For this reason, it is often in- 
cluded in mixtures where quick covering or 
grazing is wanted, while waiting’ for the 
other grasses to establish themselves. 
about the same sections as 
orchard grass. Adapted to rich, moist, well 
drained soil. Does best seeded in early fall 
Fall-seeding will usually make hay by May 


i KILLING NUT AND BERMUDA 
GRASSES 


HE object to be kept in mind at all 

times is to keep down the top or 
above-ground part of this weed during 
as large a part of the growing season as 
possible, which causes the roots to be- 
come exhausted. This may be accom- 
plished by the following methods :— 


Will grow in 











1. On land sufficiently fertile to grow rank 
smother crops, a continuous succession of 
such crops will crowd out most of the nut- 
grass in several years time. Crops adapted 
to this purpose are cowpeas, soybeans, mil- 
let, and sorghum for the summer, and but 
clover, oats, rye, and hairy vetch for the 
winter. But clover is the best of the winter 
crops for smothering purposes. The land 
should be occupied by shading crops at all 
times. 

2.On ordinary farm land that does not 
grow very dense stands of the shading crops 
clean cultivation is about all that can be dont 
to control nutgrass. The sweep does better 
work than the plow in cutting off the top 
growth of the weed and in keeping the tubers 
and roots at the surface where they becom® 
dried out and thus lose their vitality. Culti- 
vation should be continued as late in the 
season as possible. 


3. A combination of the above two methods 
can be made very effective. 

4. On small areas of land thickly infested 
with nutgrass pasturing with hogs is very 
effective. The land should first be plowed 
so that the hogs may root with ease for the 
tubers. Ten good sized hogs may be de- 
pended on to dispose of an acre of nutgras$ 
in about two months if they receive no other 
feed. Midsummer is the best time to start 
the method. The nose of the animals, of 
course should not be ringed. 

Bermuda grass may also be eradicated by 
the use of rank growing shade crops. Where 
the winters are sufficiently severe the 8% 
called roots may be frozen after being ©* 
posed to the air by very shallow plowing 
leaving the furrows on edge as much as po 
sible. 
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February 19, 1927 


ANTE 


THOROBRED 


SEED? 


Best By Test for Over 50 Years 


OUR 1927 


CATALOG 


Is Ready for Distribution and 
Tells About the Best Seed 
Grown 


GEO. TAIT & SONS, Inc., Dept. P, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Please mail me your 100-page illus- 
trated catalog. 











CutslroningTimeinHali 


New Invention makes ironing delightfully easy, 
cool and comfortable in every home. Ends 
stove drudgery forever. Use it anywhere, in. 
doors or outdoors. Saves steps. Beat 
gas or electricity. Cheaper to operate, 
Costs only 1 cent for 3 hours’ use. 
Noattach- 
ments. No tubes, no wires nor 
tordsto bother with. Quick, reg- / 
ulated heat. Always ready. Lasts | 
slife time. Guaranteed. ‘ 


Free Trial 


See for yourself without risk 
how you can save hours of iron- 
Ingtime—save work—ste ps— 
and cut cost in two with this 
amazing new ironing inven- 
tion. Try it 30 days and send it 













AGENTS! 

s 
$1200 A Day 
“‘Cash-in’’ on big demand. 
New plan. Simply accept 
orders. No experience or 
capital mequred Moyer, 


Special Price Offer toquickly in- 
troduce re Iron in your local- 
ity. first to send your 
hame od address. Write now 
before you miss this opportu- 
. Descriptive circular—‘‘A 
Way To Iron’’— FREE 
THE AKRON LAMP Co. 
132tron Street. Akron, O. 


Pa., ma in one 
week. Exclusive territory. 
Write me personally, say:~ 
**Send Agents Free Outfit 
Offer.’’ J. C. Steese, Pres. 











neem 


oo 
W. T. Hood & Co. 


OLD DOMINION NURSERIES 
Richmond, Va. 


J 
EVERGREENS (50 Varieties) 
SHRUBS (Large Assortment) ] 
HEDGE PLANTS 
AZALIAS 
RED FLOWERING DOGWOOD 
SHADE, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 


TKEES 
ROSES, VINES, ETC. 

Our stock is complete. Quality high 
and prices reasonable. We shall be 
glad to mail copy “AMERICA MORE 
BEAUTIFUL which contains de- 
sc and prices, upon request. 
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Feath Fea re, Bedding and Home Fur- 
nishings of erat ind Secs prices " and x4 
s on 
Satta! faction § Before y ou buy, get free book 
aed “sample | ea heere. Senda 


"AMERICAN reeks Bi PiLLow, eo. 
Dept. 24.F 


Rete TREES 


$7.50 per 100 & up. 


Small or Large Lots by Express, vrei ht or Percel ree 





Delivered 


















ear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Gra ute. Shade and 
Tone aia! ae Vines Shrubs. Catalog in colores FREE 
NURSERY CO., Box 22 CLEVELAND, TENN. 





ps Use 30 Days. 
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Pou Can 


d on getting a square deal when you 
order from an advertiser in 
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SEED REQUIRED PER ACRE 


FIELD CROPS 








Alfalfa (broadcast) ............20 to 25 pounds 
MEME: ULOWS) sccdecsccaeccenseaases 5 pounds 
BES eicss cc aaes seuss vesaawety 8 to 10 pecks 
PCMOUG. 6a6 is0sssacdesaeaceee 3 to 5 pecks 
eh, BET COROT ICRETTEe 25 to 30 pounds 
MMPEIEL? SOREN, co sict cc exevessce 5 to 10 pounds 
ey Cert ne: Perrier ¥% to 1 bushel 
DIET eee nie scans seh veealvects % to % bushel 
Cowpeas (broadcast)............ 1 to 2 bushels 
SPO WHERE CUPEE) .05ccccdesecince Y% to % bushel 
Se 8 to 10 pounds 
Clover Cwihite)........ccsces -... 4 to 8 pounds 
Clover (crimson)............. 12 to 20 pounds 
RE UOE RUBE occcscciieesvetaces 4 to 6 bushels 
Pe GOIOUND occ. pcnsticcveseneeens 6 pounds 
Field pea (small variety).......... 2% bushels 
Field pea (Jarge variety)...... 3 to 3% bushels 
TE Pet erence 2 to 4 pounds 
Lespedeza (unhulled).............. 25 pounds 
Millet pearl (for hay)........... 8 to 10 pounds 
Melilotus (biennial).......... 15 to 25 pounds 
Melilotus (annual yellow)............ 10 pounds 
Melilotus (annual white).......... 10 pounds 
RE slaves teas oak tis sc ee eens 2 to 3 bushels 
RPOCNOTA PEAKS. i sce onticecnse 12 to 15 pounds 
Peanuts, (Virginia hulled)........... ¥Y% bushel 
Peanuts (Spanish hulled)............ 1% pecks 
Wesnnts Ga. SHENG) iiiics scicccatescncen 2 bushels 
a es ea en sae ae eencae Dee ee en 1 bushel 
MaDe CHYGADCASE) ..60 65050005533 4 to 8 pounds 
Red top (recleaned).......... 12 to 15 pounds 
RE OURS: Sc cceks da speceateeons? 3 to 4 pecks 
SE EE occ tv suicnweuduvecase ce 6 to 8 pecks 
oo occas ae 3 to 4 bushels 


Sorghum (forage-broadcast)....1 to 2 bushels 
Sorghum (for seed or syrup)....2 to 5 pounds 


eat GARG GH TOWSE) soi ees sa cescsene 4 pounds 
Sudan grass (with grain drill)...... 20 pounds 
Oy Dean CATINIS) ....<.c0cccccves 2 to 3 pecks 
Soybeans (broadcast)......... 1 to 1% bushels 
Timothy...... i Adewecseeeeveaceeeeet 10 pounds 
Wrnip (ChFORCCANt) «6 o.cccccvesene 2 to 4 pounds 
IGE MONA 5 sc sca wasndesias seeesece 1 to 2 pecks 
Vetch, hairy (broadcast) with 

1 bushel small grain............ 25 pounds 
a i See 18 to 22 pounds 
Si, SR A eT 5 to 7 pecks 





PURITY, GERMINATION, AND 
WEIGHT OF SEED 


































a 
” 
3 
s |“-] 
Kind of seed lel os 
€| Se] Ssl2 
el ee ae 
=i go] Cels & 
Eslesls leg 
Rel oe esis 
TOE CIOVSE cevccccccevecsce | 99.4] 92.4] 60] 1-3 
PAGE CIOVER cciccncacees's 98.3] 91.5] 60 | 1-3 
WEIS CIOMEE . occccscrecsans 96.9| 90.8] 60 | 1-3 
CTIGOD CIOGEL  cecccccases 98.2) 91.2} 60] 1-3 
Sweet clover (hulled) 98.9) 89.6) 60 | 1-3 
Bur clover (unhulled) ...].....]..... 10 | 1-3 
BPECROEE co ccsncovsvenvesss 93.9] 82.1] 25 | 1-3 
MMIAD, sc ccan es causeeess wae eae 99.5] 91.4] 60] 1-3 
Timothy 99.6] 93.5} 45 | 1-4 
Redtop e 93.2| 90.5] 714 | 1-3 
Orchard grass. 86.9) 86.6) 14].... 
Kentucky bluegrass ...... 83.0} 78.3) $14 | 1-3 
MOTMGGR. SASS! <6 ocncvcices 91.5) i 5 ae See 
Bromus inermis ........... 87.7] 91.8] 14 ].... 
Meadow fescue ........... 97 .8| 91.2|22-24].... 
Htalian rye grass «2.0.0.5 97.9] 83.5| 24 |.... 
Perennial rye grass ....... 97.9| 83.6] 24 ].... 
UaRtN: VOCEM sccss ens saceas 98.7] 89.0} 60 | 1-3 
ee ae) ae 98.7| 92.3| 60 | 1-3 
ee MITIOE, since sine onse tn 98.8] 92.9) 50 ].... 
COMMON WMNlEt .cccccccecer 98.0] 93.5} 50 “e 
Siberian millet. .<cccccccess 97.9] 92.7] 50].... 
Hungarian millet ......... 97.5) 92.4'48-50].... 
Japanese millet ...csccoccs 96.4] 88.9)32-35].... 
Broomcorn millet .......... 99.3) 92.1) 50 mye 
Amber sorgo 88.2} 50] 1-2 
Orange sorgo . 88.5} 50] 1-2 
Sumac sorgo 90.5] 50 | 1-2 
Sudan grass 91.1] 32 os 
Ee <0 eeaw os padeacat anced 91.3} 56 |. 
IA occa a eaanaka cea nakte .7| 91.2] 56 
MEOULER 5 'cnnnc0c0eseaes snage -9| 91.1] 56 
el pines soWaneberwasenanee -2| 91.8) 50 1 
OR as acu necadsncesaeeba .8| 94.4, 60 | 1-2 
} Anna (field) cats .3| 94.0] $56 | 1-2 
OO SAAS re .2| 93.5] 48 | 1-3 
spose 95.0} 32] 1-3 
Ry 91.8 1-2 
Rackwhast eanaen 98.6) 92.7|48-52].... 
SEN Goweee ess Or SO, aed 1-5 
Cowpeas | 1-2 
Peanuts i, 1 
Soybeans BAe 1 
Velvet beans 87.5]..... 1 














7 Fancy recleaned, solid redtop seed weighs 
30 to 38 pounds, or more, per measured bushel. 


¢ Fancy recleaned Kentucky bluegrass seed 
weighs 19 to 28 pounds, or more, per measured 


bushel. 
$ Shelled. 


VIABILITY OF WEED SEED 


Viability tyoess) 














Viability (years) 


Merger “cisccacs 1-5 Jimson weed... 1-7 
Cocklebur ...... 1+7 Morning glory.. 1-5 
Dandelion ...... 1+5 Ragweed ....... 1-7 
DORGEE s cacaccese 1-15 Smartweed .... 1-4 
Fennel .....sse06 1-4 


TINKING smut of wheat can be con- 
trolled by the use of powdered copper 
carbonate dusted over the surface of the 
seed at the rate of two ounces per bushel. 
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Westclox 








ia 

\ Sleep-Meter 
$2.00 
America 


\ $1.50 


Friendly helpers on the farm 


A Westclox alarm not only 
gets you up on the dot, but 
performs a hundred other 
helpful little jobs in the friend- 
liest sort of a way. 

Reminds you of milking. 
Warns you when to call the 
men-folks in from the field. 
Tells you when it’s time for 
the market reports or your fa- 


vorite program on the radio. 
Rely on a Westclox alarm for 
frequent reminders like these. 

There’s a variety of West- 
clox watches and alarm clocks 
at your store, some plain, 
some luminous. Prices $1.50 
to $4.50. 

The name “‘Westclox’’ on 
the dial stands for Quality. 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


























WRITE NOW FOR 
WYATTS GARDEN GUIDE -1927% 


MAIL us a postal with your name on it and we’ll send you, 
FREE, Wyatt’s new 1927 Seed and Garden Guide. 
real money, but costs you nothing. 


It’s worth 


WYATT’S GARDEN GUIDE 


is a complete garden book, and should be in the hands of every lover of the garden beautiful or 
bountiful. ‘Send for it now! 


JOB P.WYATT & SONS CO. 


NDABLE SE 
"RALEIGH.N. Cc. 


THE LEADING SEED HOUSE OF THE CAROLINA 
ESTABLISHED 16861 


HE boys... EAT 
and EAT and EAT 


OU can’t prevent a husky youngster 
from overloading his stomach. 


























At the first sign of constipation, give him 
a Feen-a-mint. He'll enjoy it, for Feen-a- 
mint chews exactly like fine mint-flavored 
chewing gum, with no taste whatever of 
the reliable laxative ingredient it contains, 










































Keep a box of Feen-a-mint in the house. 
You may depend upon it for results. On 
sale at all druggists. 
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No More 





troubles 





pe dreading the time when 
your cows freshen! The 
troubles you’ve looked upon in 
the past as part of the hazard 
of dairying are no longer a men- 
ace to your profits. Dairymen 
without number are now using 
Kow-Kare at freshening _ be- 
cause of its marvelous invigor- 
ating action on the reproduc- 
tive organs. 


Kow-Kare is a concentrated tonic- 
medicine that has no other function 
than the building up of the digestive 
and genital organs. By using this 
famous cow medicine with the feed 
for two or three weeks before and 
after freshening you are assured a 
healthy cow—and a strong, vigorous 
calf. Retained Afterbirth dnd the 
other disorders you have learned to 
dread have no terrors for you if Kow- 
Kare is your reliance. 


Kow-Kare, used sparingly with the 
feed helps your cows fill, the pail under 
the most adverse conditions of winter 
feeding—when dry, heavy feeds put 
an added burden on digestion and 
assimilation. Try Kow-Kare when 
troubled with Barrenness, Retained 
Afterbirth, Abortion, Bunches, Scours, 
Lost Appetite, etc. Its health-building 
action will give you a convincing 
demonstration of its money value to 
you in the business of dairying. 


Dairy Asso. Co., Inc., Lyndonville, Vt. 


Makers of Kow-Kare, Bag Balm, Grange Garget 
Remedy, American Horse Tonic, etc. 


KOW-KARE 


FAMOUS CONDITIONER 
OF MILCH COWS 


Feed dealers, general 
stores, druggists have 
Kow-Kare — $1.25 and 
65c sizes (six large cans, 
$6.25). Full directions 
on the can. Mail orders 
sent postpaid if your 
d is not supplied. 


Write for free book, 
** The Home 
Cow Doctor’’ 

















OFING DIRECT 
Y...FREIGHT PAID 





from Fac- 
. eight Paid. 
keep in your own pocket the Profit Others 
Would Make. We sell you one square 
or 1,000 squares at the same Low Factory 
Prices. WRITE TODAY for Big Free Sam- 
ples and Freight Paid prices on Galvanized 
Corrugated, Galvanized 5 V Crimp, Shingles 
and Asphalt Roofing. Address 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Ceo. 
DEPT. P, RALEIGH,, WN. C. 


















The Progressive Farmer 


Who’s Your Agricultural Teacher? 


N this list the names of the schools 

are alphabetically arranged, followed 
by the names of the teachers. If the ad- 
dress of the teacher is different from the 
name of the school, the postoffice is added 
after the teacher’s name. 


VIRGINIA 


Achilles (Bena), D, J. Berger; Amherst, W. 
R. Williams; Apple Grove, A. W. Kay; Appo- 
mattox, R. W. Wilkins; Atlee, W. N. Rippey; 


Axton, H. L. Saville; Big Stone Gap, C. B. 
Makin; Blacksburg, A. T. Lewark; Blue 
Ridge Ind. Inst. (Dyke P. O.), L. W. Morton, 


Jr.; Boyce, E. W. Roller; Boykins-Newsoms 
(Boykins P. O.), W. R. Emmons. 


Bridgewater, G. W. Miller; Broadway, J. 
W. Miller; Buchanan-Troutville, (Buchanan 
P. O.), C. C. Beard; Buckhorn (Union Level 
P. O.), G. H. Hibschman; Buckingham, (Dill- 
wyn P. O.), R. E. Charlton; Burkes Garden, 
H. H. Lineberry; Burkeville, W. S. Green; 
Carrsville, J. A. Kenny; Carson, W. LIL 
‘Bhomas; Charlotte Court House, M. E. Gard- 
ner; Chase City, J. E. Brame; Chester, C. B. 
Taylor. 


Climax (RFD Chatham), L. D. Wolfe; Clint- 
wood, J. L. Reynolds; Cobbs Creek, R. W. 


Garrett; Courtland, J. F. Hollifield, E. F. 
Hunt; Critz, G. H. Todd; Culpeper, R. R. 
Tolbert; Cumberland, G. C. Frazier; Dan 


River (R. 3, Danville P. O.)H. M. Love; Din- 
widdie, R. M. Ritchie; Disputanta, L. L. 
Beazley; Dublin, F. H. Jordan; Edmund Pen- 
dleton (Penola P. O.), J. J. Foster; Elk 
Creek, F. H. Kirby; Ewing, W. H. Starnes; 
Fincastle, N. B. Patrick; Fisherville, J. R. 
Graham. 

Floris, (Herndon P. O.), H. D. Seal; Glade 
Spring-Greenfield (Glade Spring P. O.), W. 
E. Roland; Gloucester, Ernest Hambrick, A. 
J. Gray; Great Bridge (RFD, Fentress P. O.), 
M. W. Darden; Holland, J. J. Gwaltney; Ivy 
Depot, F. M. Taylor; Kenbridge, H. A. Glenn; 
Lebanon, L, B. Connelly; Lincoln, J. F. 
Potts; Manassas, J. P. Pullen; Marshall 
P. D. McKee; Mica, L. C. Daughtrey; Mid- 
dletown-Stephens City (Middletown P. O.), 
Grover Kinsey. B 


Montrose, H. F. Adams; Mt. Jackson-New- 
market (Mt. Jackson P. O.),E. G. Smith; 
Naruna, J. J. Riegel; Nassawadox-Eastville 
(Nassawadox P. O.), C. L. Wilkins; New 
Hope, W. H. Edmondson; New London (For- 
est Depot Sch.) J. E. Trevathan; Newport- 
Eggleston (Pearisburg P. O.), W. L. Hargis; 
Oceana, S. E. Seelinger; Pearisburg, J. B. 
Roller; Poquoson (Jeffs P. O.), H. C. Barrett; 


Powhatan, U. K. Franken; Riner, C. S. 
Watkins. 
Rural Retreat, J. O. Hoge; Salem, T. E. 


Burke; Scottsburg, R. W. Tankersley; South 
Hill, E. Y. Noblin; Sparta, F. B. Cale; Stras- 
burg-Woodstock (Woodstock P. O.), W. F. 
Wall, Jr.; Syringa, C. E. Smith; Temper- 
anceville, J. C. Tignor; Toano, W. J. Web- 
ster; Turbeville, T. M. Dean; Unionville 
(Saint Just P. O.), J. F. Coleman. 


Varina (R. 5, Richmond), C. C. Abernathy; 
Wakefield, E. M. Estes; Weyers Cave, Er- 
nest B. Craun; Whaleyville, L. E. Pettyjohn; 
Whitmell, W. P. Wilkins; Wicomico (Wi- 
comico Church P. O.), H. M. Wallace; Willis, 
R. A. Noell; Winchester, W. R. Legge; Wind- 
sor, G. C. Farmer; Woodlawn, W. L. Creasy; 
Wytheville-Max Meadows (Wytheville P. O.), 
R, A. Buchanan. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Acme, E. R. Thompson; Apex, E. T. Kearns, 


Jr.; Aurora, W. L. McGahey; Barnardsville, 
F. A. Penland; Bath, R. C. Jordan; Beula- 
ville, H. A. Eldridge; Bladenboro, C. C. 


Cravens; Brevard, J. A. Glasener; Bunn, C. 
L. Walton; Candler, C. J. Rich; Candor, R. 
T. Grant; Cary, E. N. Meekins, L. E. Raper; 
Chapel Hill, G. H. Singleton; China Grove, 
Rowan County, F. L., W. C. La Rue; Colum- 
bia, O. J. Manci; Conway, H. G. Wharton. 


Currie, Long Creek-Grady, H. F. Kizer; 
Crossnore, Altamont Cons., T. P. Dellinger; 
Denver, Rock Springs, J. A. Wilson; Dobson, 
W. B. White, B. J. Beason; Dunn, R. 6, 
Shady Grove, R. P. Harris; Durham, R. 3, 
Lowe’s Grove, E. P. Sanders; Durham, R. 
6, Bethesda, A. E. Williams; Elk Park, Cran- 
berry, H. A. Stone; Ellenboro, A. B. Bushong; 
Ellerbe, P. W. Edwards; Evergreen, H. N. 
Kelly. 

Farmer, M. R. McLeod; Fairview, Miles E. 
Marsh; Faison, RFD, Piney Grove, J. P. 
Shaw; Forest City, Cool Springs, D. H. Sut- 
ton;, Franklinton, C. R. Bohanan; Fayette- 
ville, RFD, Eastover, W. C. Eagles; Garner, 
W. F. Tew; Gibson, R. J. Peeler; Goldsboro, 
R1, Rosewood, A. H. Veazey; Goldsboro, R4, 
Grantham, G. F. Seymour; Graham, Friend- 
ship, J. W. Bason; Grassy Creek, Virginia- 
Carolina, C. A. Jackson. 

Harmony, R. H. Lankford, C. B. Brown; 
Hiddenite, P. H. Gaston; Ingold, J. E. 
Michael; Jackson Springs, F. C. Winston; 
Jamesville, W. T. Overby; Kinston, R1, Con- 





tentnea, G. C. Buck; Lattimore, V. C. Taylor; 


Leicester, R. M, Kimzey; Lillington, J. O. 
Anthony; Linwood, Churchland, S. A. Allred; 
Louisburg, Cedar Rock, J. J. Wolfe. 

Macon, A. A. Cone; Middleburg, George B. 
Blum; Mocksville, W. P. Young; Mount 
Gilead, R. B. Winchester; Moyock, T. B. El- 
liott; Nashville, T. W. Bridges; New London, 


C. R. Garrison; Newton, R5, Startown, J. D. 


Miller; Norwood, Q. E. Colvard; Oakboro, 
Paul Strickland; Orrum, H. W. Bullard; 
Pantego, H. N. Cherry; Passion, Greens 
Creek, W. J. Isbell. 

Pembroke, Ind. Normal, A. F. Corbin; 


Piney Creek, R. E. Black; 
Daughety; Pinetops, South Edgecombe, S. 
L. Daughtridge; Pleasant Garden, H. W. 
Dixon; Poplar Branch, Emory Smith; Pike- 
ville, C. W. Warrick; Red Oak, K. H. Me- 
Intyre; Red Springs, Philadelphus, George O. 
McBroom; Richlands, L. C. Herring; Rich 
Square, N. L. Turner; Rockingham, L. L. 
Osteen; Rocky Mount, B133, West Edge- 
combe, P. T. Long. 

Ronda, P. H. Satterwhite; 
Memorial, F. B. Harton; 


Pink Hill, B. F. 


Ruffin, Cobb 
Salemburg, J. M. 





NEXT WEEK AND LATER 


“Ouizzical Onuisenberry”’ —one of 
Virginia’s good farmers and extension 
leaders. 

How to Fertilize Tobacco, by North 
Carolina, Virginia, and Georgia au- 
thorities. 

A Letter from Long Hope Hill, by 
Mrs. Lindsay Patterson. 

Should Virginia Grow Less Tobac- 
co? by C. C. Tayler of V. P. I. 

Increasing Our Profit from Garden 
and Orchard, by L. A. Niven. 

March 5—Farm Boys’ and Girls’ 
Special. 

March 26—Hog and Dairy Special. 











Henley; Saxapahaw, Eli Whitney, S. A. 
Cooper; Scotts, W. E. MacDonald; Snow 
Hill, C. E. Morrison; Sparta, L. F. Brum- 
field; Stanfield, G. L. Winchester; Spring 


Hope, R. B. Harper; Stonewall, H. G. John- 
ston; Tabor, M. T. Tatum. 

Troy, R. F. Brackin; Vanceboro, Craven 
County, F. L., E. J. Morgan; Vass, Sand- 
hill, R. G. Hutcheson, H. L. Seagrove; War- 
saw, N. M. Smith; Whiteville, N B. Chesnutt; 
Woodland, E. C. Jernigan; Woodleaf, W. V. 
Fielder; Woodsdale, R2, Bethel Hill, George 
W. Smith; Zebulon, Wakelon, P. H. Massey. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Allendale, R. H. Sams, Jr.; Antioch, 
(Hartsville P. O.), B. H. Stribling; Ban- 
nockburn, V. M. Johnston; Batesburg- 


Leesville, A. J. Knight; Belton, L. H. 
Eleazer; Bethune, J. C. Foster; Blacksburg, 
Jno. M. Fleming; Blythewood, I. P. Mont- 


gomery; Britton’s Neck, (Gresham P. O.), 
P. M. Garvin; Brunson, W. L. Beard; Cal- 


houn Falls, E. A. McCormac; Centenary, 
Loramer McKnight; Central, J. E. McLean; 
Central, W. S. Sawyer; Central High, (Rem- 
bert, P. O.), J. C. Pool. 

Chapin, W. B. Murphy; Chesterfield, C. B 
Miller; Cleveland, F. N. Culler; Clio, F. B 
Sullivan; Clover, T. B. Cooper; Cordova, (Or- 
angeburg P. O.) R. R. Mellette; Cross An 
chor, R. M. Foster; Dillon, W. H. Craven; 
Dunbarton, Chas. U. LeCroy; Duncan, R. J 
Ellison; Dutch Fork, (Chapin P. O.), F. M 
Lever; Easley, L. M. Bauknight; Edegfield, 
G. L. Bigford; Ellen-Woodside (R3, Pelzer), 
G. K. Summerel. 


Elloree, R. H. Berley; Estill, W. M. Ma- 
honey; Fairview, (Steedman P. O.), J. P 
Murphy; Fletcher Memorial, (McColl P. O.), 
C. W. McLaurin; Fork Shoals, (Pelzer P. O.), 
W. E. Sims; Fort Mill, M. B. Brissie; Foun- 
tain Inn, E. E. Gary; Friendship, (Rt 
Seneca), J. B. Compton; Gaffney, H. L. B 
Shields; Gramling, V. E. Rector; Gray Court- 
Owings, (Owings P. O.), S. C. Gambrell; 
Greelyville, R. A. Jackson; Green Sea, C. A 
Timbes; Green Sea, (R2, Tabor), J. K. Dor- 
man; Greer, B. A. Kluttz; Heath Springs, 
D. L. Outen; Hemingway, A. B. Padgett. 

Hensen, (Wellford P. O.), T. E. Rector; 
Hickory Grove, A. M. Vick; Holly Hill, R 
D, Suber; Holly Springs, (Inman P. O.), L 
F. Echols; Honea Path, J. F. Rush; Inman, 
Al. M. Bonnett; Irmo, R. M. Smith; Iva, C 
L. Barnett; Jefferson, I. W. Crawford; 
Johnston, L. W. Arnold; Keowee, (R3, Wal- 
halla), G. C. Edens; Kingstree, G. A. Stan- 
ley; Lake Swamp, (Timmonsville P. O.), L 
H. Cook; Lake View, K. E. Stokes. 


Landrum, P. B. Ezell; Lanford, W. P 
Coker; Latta, T. H. Seabrook; Laurens, F 
W. Taylor; Lexington, C. E, Patterson; Lit- 
tle Mountain, G. P. Saye; Loris, R. E 
Naugher; Lydia, J. O. Bethea; McBee, C. S 
Mills; McCormick, W. A. Mason; Manning, 
W. E. Johnson; Marion, J. B. Owens; Meg- 
gett, Harold Jordan; Monck’s Corner, H. H 
Deck; Monetta, G. W. Sawyer; Monticello, 
T. H. Mills; Mullins, Colin McLaurin; New 
berry, H. S. Brumfield; Nichols, D. C. Car- 
michael; Ninety-Six, Roy L. Trent. 

North, G. K. Alford; North Pacelet, (Gram- 
ling P. O.), B. W. Turpin; Norway, W. E 
Williams; Oakley Hall, (Rodman P. O.), H 
A. Brown; Oakway, A. B. Clarke; Olanta, D. 
E. Pettey; Olar, T. L. Crowder; Orangeburg, 
D. W. Traxler; Pageland, J. L. Southerland; 
Pamplico, F. U. Wolfe; Parker School, (Green- 
ville P, O.), Geo. R. Briggs. 

Pendleton, S. C. Jones;.Pickens, J. F. Cor- 
bin; Poplar Springs, (Ware Shoals P. O.), J. 
B. Wood; Richburg, R. H. Smith; Ridgeland, 
H. A. Small; Ridge Spring, J. S. Thurmond; 
Rock Hill, (Piedmont P. O.), A. L. Cothran; 
Ruby, Marvin Guin; St. George, S. F. Wells; 
St. Matthews, A. P. Cotton; Salley, J. T 
Morgan; Sardis, (Timmonsville P. O.), L. T. 
Truett; Scranton, M. C. Riser; Seneca, T. L 
Ayers; Simpsonville, R. F. King; Springfield, 
W. D. Fisher; Stoney Hill, (Prosperity P. O.), 


J. A. Smithwick; Tamassee, R. H. Cain; 
Thompson, (R3, Edgefield), W. L. Melli- 
champ; Townville, G. H. Martin; Wagener, 


M, R. Warner; Walhalla, R. D. Poore; Wal- 
terboro, L. W. Alford; Williston, Jno. Miley; 
Woodruff, W. H. Stallworth; Zion Hill, 
(Spartanburg P. O.), J. R. Martin. 








DESCRIPTION OF VARIETIES OF SOYBEANS 














Approximate days 









































Variety Color of Color of Color of Shape No.Seed Habit from planting to 
Seed Seed Scar Bloom of Seed per Bu. of Growth maturity 
ay Seed_ 
Virginia. ....see brown brown purple ovoid 220,600 slender, 103 125 
flattened erect 5 
BOG sescnteces brown black purple ovoid 466,500 slender, 112 140 
and flattened erect 
white a 
Mammoth yellow yellow white almost 128,700 stout, 112 145 
VeeW. cocceccese round erect, 
husky ae 
Mammoth russet yellow purple almost 111,300 stout, 110 135 
Sa round erect, 
husky ia a 
Manchu......... brown brown purple ovoid 141,000 __— stout, 100 115 
and round erect, 
white husky eS. 
Hollybrook...... straw yellow white ovoid 148,900 = stout, 107 135-145 
yellow round erect, 
husky = 
The WER s os 600000 straw pale purple ovoid 153,700 stout, 82 195-115 
yellow erect, 
es husky _ 
Tar Heel ime or een as neal evavenahsiaeohteckekia 163,000 erect 115 140 
Black Pouseanscuse ae 
Black black black purple ovoid 136,600 = stout, 83 115 
Eyebrow........- with and erect, 
brown white husky 
saddle 
Wilson........... black black purple ovoid 193,300 slender, 97 120-190 
and flattened erect, 
white husky — 
Haberlandt...... brown brown purple ovoid 144,000 stout, 105 125-135 
and erect, 
white husky ae 
Ue « occks cnves brown yellow purple ovoid 112,000 stout, 1” 160 
round erect, 
husky 
Otootan......... black oeneaeennekenasecers psectasccnccess SURED. wine 125 170 
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PLANT FOOD ADDED BY 
LEGUMES 














HE table below shows the amount of 

nitrogen contained in certain legume 
plants, the amount of this derived from 
the air and the amount derived from the 
soil, and also the amount of nitrogen 
gained (added to the soil) or lost by 
different treatments :— 





Column 1—Nitrogen in tops (hay). 
Column 2—Nitrogen in roots, stubble. 
Column 3—Nitrogen from. air. 
Cofumn 4—Nitrogen from soil. 











Crop 1 2 3 4 
2 tons cowpeas ... 90 10 67 33 
2tons soybeans .. 94 10% 6914 35 
5 tons sweet clover 230 113 230 113 
5 tons alfalfa ...... 230 113 230 113 
3 tons velvet beans 135 15 100 50 





Pounds nitrogen gained or lost when: 


Column 1—Cut for hay, no manure returned. 
Column 2—Cut for hay, manure returned. 
Column 3—Entire crop turned under. 
Column 4—Grazed off. 








Crop 1 2 3 4 
2tons cowpeas .. —23 +10%+ 67 + 44% 
2 tons soybeans .. —24% +10% + 69% + 46 
5 tons sweet clover = +85 +230 +168 
5 tons alfalfa ..... = +85 +230 +168 
3 tons velvet beans +100 + 65 


— means loss; + gain; = even balance. 


IDENTIFYING CLOVERS 














773 
STORES 


FROM COAST TO COAST 





Some of Our 773 Stores 





UR Clover.—Grows in winter and early 
spring, dying in May; leaves usually 
have dark spot in center; flowers yellow 
and borne in small clusters; has curled seed 
pod with curved prickles. 

Black Medic.—Related to bur clover, meli- 
lotus or sweet clover, and alfalfa; no marks 
on leaves; apparently grows best on lime 
lands; flowers yellow and borne in dense 
clusters on heads; seed ripen in May, and 
plant may be identified by black pod around 
seed. 

Hop Clover.—A small annual true clover; 
plant and flowers similar to black medic, but 
seed covered by brown husk instead of black. 


White or Dutch Clover—A true clover; 
flowers white, sometimes trace of pink; 
flowers borne on heads about size of end of 
finger; has characteristic white markings on 
leaflets. 

Carolina Clover.—A true clover, dying and 
teseeding itself each year; flowers similar to 
white clover, but smaller, and turn brown, 
tipening seed in May; leaves unmarked; 
found very commonly in old fields in many 
parts of the South. 

Crimson Clover.—Another true clover that 
makes seed and dies in early spring; flowers 
a deep crimson and from one to two inches 
long, with diameter of perhaps one-half inch; 
leaves somewhat fuzzy. 

Buffalo Clover.—An annual true clover; 
flowers crimson or scarlet, borne in button- 
like heads on long stems; turn deep brown 
on ripening seed in May; leaves have pale 
markings similar to red clover. 

Alsike Clover—A true clover that is a 
Perennial; flowers pale pink in color—appar- 
ently a cross between red and crimson clover; 


: kaves without markings. 


Red Clover.—A biennial true clover; flowers 
pink, and borne in heads, leaves large and 
have white markings; this clover is fond of 
lime land. 

Alfalfa.—Related to melilotus, bur clover 
and black medic; flowers deep purple and 
borne in clusters; perennial; leaves narrow 
and unmarked; does best on lime soils. 
Melilotus (White —Related to alfalfa, bur 
clover, and black medic; biennial, with white 
flowers borne on stem; grows as high as 
four or five feet; leaves notched on margin; 
does best on lime soils. 

Melilotus (Yellow)—Similar to white meli- 
lotus, but smaller, and has yellow bloom. 
Seldom found in lime land. 

Hairy Vetch—An annual legume, with 
Somewhat vine-like stem; flowers deep pur- 
‘ blooming and making seed in May, leaves 
iry. 


‘ees 


ALABAMA N. CAROLINA 
Albany Albemarle 
Anniston Burlington 
Gadsden Concord 
Huntsville Goldsboro 
Selma Greenville 
Tuscaloosa Henderson 

ARKANSAS — 
Blytheville Rock Mo 
Fort Smith Shelby jount 
— Statesville 
mee Bluff wen 

an. Winston-Salem 
Albany S. CAROLINA 
Athens Anderson 
Augusta Columbia 
Brunswick Florence 
Dublin et 
Maun f* = @ TENNESSEE 
Rome Cleveland 
Waycross ars 

oe ackson 

KENTUCKY Johnson City 
Bowling Green Kingsport 
Frankfort Morristown 
Hopkinsville Murfreesboro 
areca Paris 

aysville 
re vEncan 
‘aducah 
Richmond yo ae el 
Winchester Danville 

LOUISIANA Fredericksburg 
Alexandria Harrisonburg 
Baton Rouge Lynchburg 
Lafayette Martinsville 
Lake Charles Petersburg 
Monroe Staunton 
Shreveport Suffolk 

MISSISSIPPI Winchester 
Biloxi W. VIRGINIA 
Gulfport Bluefield 

- Hattiesburg Martinsburg 
Laurel Parkersburg 
Meridian Welch 



















A NATION-WIDE 
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How Savings from Co-operative Purchasing, 
Reduce Your Shopping Expenses 


NO far from your home 
one of 773 J. C. Penney 
Company Department Stores 
offers you the identical advan- 
tages of. personally selecting 
your family needs that formerly 
applied only to more conve- 
niently located city women. 


Whether you seek newest 
styles in clothing, shoes, mil- 
linery or whether you wish 
sturdy, practical furnishings 
for workaday hours—you will 
find everything you require at 
this modern store. 


At your J. C. Penney Com- 
pany Store you can SHOP be- 
fore you buy! Here you can 


(P 





scrutinize Quality, Style and 
Fit. Here you can examine 
Texture and those important 
little things which constitute 
Value. 


And equally important are 
low prices! Remember, your 
jJ- C. Penney Company De- 
partment Store is one of 773 
similar establishments which 
are solving the shopping prob- 
lems of farm families all over 
the country. 


Huge savings effected 
through Co-operative Buying 
are reflected in every item and 
make your shopping dollar 
spread further than ever before. 


A NATION-WIDE 
INSTITUTION- _ 


ENNEYCO 

















trees, 





Lindley 


Nurseries, inc. 


POMONA, N. C. 


Get our free catalog of fruit 
grape vines, 
plants, roses, shrubs, evergreens, 
hedge plants, etc. 


“Planting the South” 
since 1866 


strawberry 








PEANUTS 














Average yield per acre (pounds) 











10-year 

1924 1925 1926 average 
Virginia os pe 650 950 910 840 
rth Carolina .. 845 1,117 950 965 
uth Carolina .. 650 430 650 906 
ae 600 «475 560—s«685 
MN ss oacacdadec 600 700 730 
ennessee cenaa 815 915 825 
abama 560 600 587 
Mississippi 595 650 «Ss « 676 
ansas 496 675 744 
ou Siana . 640 552 588 
T. lahoma ... 700 857 758 
ap RAE otee 50569507 
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from this 
Shipped set up — ready to run. 
pleased, or write for FREE catalog. 


140 Ege—$13.85; with Hot Water Brooder,‘ 
23.50; with Hot W d 


| 30Days Trial 


Fs Money back if not satisfied. 
§ Made of California 


wood, cover 


oney 


with va- 
nized iron, double w 
space between, built to fast 
for years; deep chick nu 
water heat, copper tanks. Or 
— you take no risk. 
back if not 
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140 Egg—with 200 Chick Canopy Brooder, $ 


523.85 





CO., Box73 





z 300 Chick Canopy Brooder, $33.50 
520 Egg——$47.00; with 500 Chick Canopy Breeder $58.50 
INCUBATOR 









Better Made Fertilizers 
Always Produce Better Crops. 
Quality has made Southland the 
champion bright tobacco’ grower. 
One hundred and twenty-eight prizes 
have been won on tobacco grown over 
Southland Fertilizers at fairs held in 
this section during last four years. 

Why not use the best? It pays! 
Write us for prices. 
THE SOUTHLAND GUANO CO., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


SAVES LOSSES 
Ross Brooder House 


No corners for crowding—am- 
ple area for 4% ft. brooder— 
heavy, ribbed glass lights. Di- 
ameter 12 ft., height 6% ft. 
Combination. ventilator and 
\4 ove flue. Special concession 
on orders now. Write today. 


Ross Cutter & Silo Co., 303 Warder St., Springfield, O. 
Makers of ROSSMETAL Silos, Cutters, Garages, etc. 














MAYO’S SEEDS 


Send us only 10¢ and we will mail you 
postpaid one packet each of the follow: 
ing: 

Early Scarlet Turnip Radish Seed, 
White Spine Cucumber Seed, 

Mayo’s Blood Turnip Beet Seed, 
Southern Giant Curled Mustard Seed, 
Black Seeded Simpson Lettuce Seed, 
Mayo’s Mixture of Tall Nasturtiums. 
with our illustrated catalog of Seeds for 
the South. 


Or we will be glad to mail you our cat- 
alog and price list of Farm Seeds free 
on request. 48th year in Seed business. 


D. R. MAYO 


KNOXVILLE :: :: TENNESSEE 








Norfolk, Va. 
Wilmington, N. C. 





Greensboro, N. C. 


BUQUO AGRICULTURAL LIME 


If Lime is applied to your land this season, it must be done NOW. 


Get in touch with your nearest “AA QUALITY” Fertilizer dealer and order your 
BUQUO Lime before it is too late. 


THE G. C. BUQUO LIME COMPANY 


Hend N. C. 
Columbia, 5. Cc. 
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? If you want extra traction 
: and long tread wear in addi- 
: tion to balloon tire comfort, 
? be sure you get this quiet- 
































: —- new type Goodyear 
: All-Weather Tread 


Are you overlooking | 
something ? 


Maybe you're missing one of the biggest fac- 
tors in tire economy without knowing it. 


You are if you’re denying yourself the 
benefits of the service performed by your 
local Goodyear dealer. 


He sells the world’s greatest tires. His 
prices are low. He knows the right size 
and type of tire for you. 


He will mount your new tire on the rim 
for you, fill it with air, and afterward help 
you care for it so it will deliver you its 
maximum performance. 


If you’ve been sending away for tires 
you ve been overlooking something worth 
having. 

Prove it, next time, by giving your home 
town tire merchant a chance. 


See how much it means to you in dollars 
and trouble saved to enjoy the quality 
and service advantages of the Goodyear 
policy. 
This policy is: to build the greatest possible 
- value into Goodyear products, and to provide 
facilities so that users can get all this inbuilt 
value out. 





want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Good- 
ear, the most famous tire in the world, or the 


Goodyear makes a tire to suit you—whether you | 
ower-priced Goodyear standard quality Pathfinder 
; 



















The Progressive Farme 


Under the Four-H Fla 


By JOHN CASE | 


Copyright by J. B. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
Bradley Barton..... A Tenant Farmer 


A poor farmer but a good musician. 


Grace Barton....... eseeeee-His Wife 
Descendant of a long line of practical, 
land-owning lovers of the soil. 


Robert Barton..... Hero of Our Story 
Known to all his friends as “Bob.” 
Bess and Ruth..... aiewe ee The Kiddies 
JOrm OG. isc swede ess-0 Farmer 
Big, bluff, hearty—a good neighbor. 
Mrs. O’Neal..... Cheery and Friendly 
Katie O’Neal.......... Their Daughter 


Of whom you will hear more later. 


Ted Baldwin......... ....Farmer Boy 
The kind you’d like for a chum. 


| Ross Burton..... County Farm Agent 


A crusader for better agriculture. 


“Squire” Jones.......... The Landlord 
He was known as a hard master—but he 
changed. 


Clara Edwards........... Home Agent 


A wonder worker among girls and wor 


What Has Gone Bevore 


i ¢* Bartons, a family of tenant farmers, 


have rented, through an agent, who made 
glittering promises, the Jones farm. The 


| conditions they really found added to their 


already strong dislike for “#vents.” Myste- 
rious stories, too, were told them of the farm. 
Nobody had lived on the place for three years. 
Five years before stock had begun disappear- 
ing and two tenant families had been forced 
to move. ‘Move or Die” had read an ominous 
sign on the barn door. Other strange things 
had happened, too. 


But the Bartons did find a brighter side. 
The land was rich and friends and real neigh- 
bors they found in the O’Neals. In Ross 
Burton they found an “‘agent’? who was not 
trying to beat them out of anything or sell 
them anything—but a man who wanted only 
to help them make their farm more profit- 
able and farm life more pleasant. “Squire” 
Jones, too, was won on his first visit to the 
farm despite all the stories that had been 
told of the hard master he was. 


Soon the Bartons began to hear about a 
new force in the community into which they 
had moved. Club work was the talk of all 
the boys and girls. And Bob learned that he 
was going to join the pig club whether he 
wanted to or not. Every section of Brown 
County turned out for the club rally at War- 
ford, the Bartons among them. 


Now you can go on with the stery. 


CHAPTER VI 
A Call to Achievement 


ANY had been the cheers anu songs 
M before Ross Burton announced, 

“Enough for this time, folks. We'll 

get down to business now. After the 
talks by our state leaders we'll organize the 
county and the community groups, enroll new 
members and get lined up right. Always 
remembering that we should save the best 
for the last,” and Burton smiled at Miss 
Rowan, “we will ask State Leader Morton 
to speak first. What’s the matter with Mor- 
ton, fellows?” 

“He’s all right!” chorused the crowd and 
the hand-clapping which followed as Morton 
tose to speak testified to the warm esteem 
in which he was held. A tall, lean man, con- 
siderably older than young Burton, there was 
the same air of authority and poise, yet 
friendly comradeship about the state leader. 
Tanned by the sun and wind, an outdoor 
man and not the “white collar” type which 
somehow Bob had expected, Ralph Morton 
proved in his opening sentences that he 
knew and loved boys and girls. Farm reared, 
he knew their problems, and his life was 
consecrated to their service and betterment. 
Smiling, Morton looked over his audience, 
then in a clear voice which penetrated to 
every corner of the big building, Morton 
began to speak. 

“Friends,” said Morton, “we'll cut out the 
bouquets I might hand you and your lead- 
ers and get right down to brass tacks. What 
they have accomplished speaks for itself. 
Here is a living evidence of achievement on 
the part of Ross Burton, Miss Edwards and 
their helpers. Our National 4-H Club motto, 
‘To Make the Best Better,’ is being exempli- 
fied. For the benefit of those who do not 
know, the four-leaf clover is our emblem. It 
means good luck. We pledge our head, our 
heart, our hands and our health in better 
service to our club, our community and our 
country. Could there be greater aim or 
achievement? I think not. 

“There can be no greater achievement,” 
Morton went on, “than the building of a bet- 
ter American citizenship. That is the reat 
object of 4-H club work. It is the sincere 








desire of every leader from those in Wash- 
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ington to those who work with you in the 
open country, that through the training which 
we may provide for these fine young people 
the opportunity for earning, the inspiration 
of contact in social intercourse, a more 
happy, a more contented and a more pros- 
perous farm citizenship may result. It is a 
trite saying that ‘Agriculture is the bulwark 
of the nation.’ If this nation is to be safe- 
guarded through agriculture, the citizens of 
tomorrow must be business men and women 
capable of solving every problem which con- 
fronts them. The work of the 4-H is no ex- 
periment. It has been tried and not found 
wanting. Its ever-increasing membership, 
now pressing onward toward the million 
mark, is visible evidence that the movement 
is founded upon service. And real service is 
the most worth while thing in life. 


“There is a challenge in our club member- 
ship,” continued the speaker. “It is a chal- 
lenge to idealism, to loyalty, to the spirit of 
fairness, to the joy of achievement. It goes 
farther than its hold upon our young life. It 
calls to the best in parenthood, making the 
home itself an integral part of our great 
plan. You are better fathers and better 
mothers,” Morton swept the audience with 
his keen glance, “because your son or daugh- 
ter has been.enlisted under club banners 
Out of club contact comes neighborliness 
which knows no boundary lines. This fine 
audience is testimonial to what I say. But 
there is another purpose which appeals to 
you who have grown gray upon the farms. It 
is to them I would speak now. 


“The duties and aims of club work,” went 
on Morton, “provide fine training for the 
member no matter what his avocation in life 
may be. Not all here will follow the plow 
nor in days to come take up the tasks of a 
farm homemaker. But we who lead, and we 
realize our great responsibility, think first 
of the farm. It is our privilege to impress 
upon young and plastic minds the import 
ance and dignity of agriculture, to bring out 
its hidden beauties, to help make of the farm 
and home a year-round workshop which not 
only yields return for investment and labor 
but is the best place on earth to live. Into 
the community and home we bring, too, the 
spirit of play, the spirit of fair and friendly 
competition which is an aid to endeavor. We 
impress upon your daughter and son that 
they must ‘win without boasting and lose 
without squealing.” To be a member, as I! 
have said, is a challenge to the very best 
It is a great honor, it has great reward. To 
you of Brown County, I pledge the best that 
is in me in aiding whatever you may set out 
to do.” 


“CXNOME old boy,” whispered Bob’s seat- 
mate. “He knows his eggs.” The 
seemingly flippant remark, neverthe- 

less, was sincere tribute from a boyish 

heart. The hand-clapping continued until 

Morton rose and bow.d. Then Chairman 

Burton introduced Rose Cowan, the state 

leader who as Morton’s as8istant worked with 

the girls’ clubs. Small, dark and vivacious, 

Miss Cowan caught the instant fancy of the 

crowd. A group of girls, led by Kate O'Neal, 

stood and cheered her as she rose to speak 


“Big folks and little folks, tall folks and 
short folks,” began Miss Cowan, “I’m glad 
to be here, but I won’t make a speech. To 
all that Mr. Morton has said, I'll just say. 
‘Me, too.’ I’m to have a conference with the 
local leaders after this is all over and I'll 
tell it to them. You have such a glorious 
leader here in Miss Edwards that there’s 
really nothing for me to do. But I do love 
the club work, and I’m so enthused over it 
all the time that I just bubble optimism. Isn’t 
it wonderful, girls, that we have opportunity 
to do these things? Isn’t it wonderful that 
we have girls like Miss Edwards to work 
with us? Isn’t it great to have our com- 
munity club meetings, our club camps, our 
meetings at the state fair, our trip to the 
International? 


“Oh, girls,” and Rose Cowan spread wide 
her arms in a gesture of enthusiasm, “isn’t 
it just great to be alive! Alive with all the 
beautiful things around us, just calling ws 
to be up and doing. Alive to share our friend- 
ships, our little secrets, our work and our 
play. Working together in the best club, 
the best county, the best state and the best 
nation in all the world. Why, I never stop 
wondering that we have to urge folks to 
join the 4-H. Its the biggest, best thing 
in all the world—and those who don’t get in 
may get smothered in our dust. Come on, 
girls, let’s make this the best year ever in 
Brown County for the 4-H. Will we beat 
the boys? Well, ask the records, they speak 
for themselves.” 

Miss Cowan sat down while the crowd 
cheered and cheered until she was forced to 
tise and bow repeatedly. “Some pep, some 
pep,” confided Bob’s mate, “If I had a sister 
and she didn’t get in the club I’d break her 
neck.” Ross Burton announced that the club 
would proceed to organize, and when Bob 
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On the floor: Armstrong's Jaspé Linoleum Rug with over-laid border, No. 706 


‘L never dreamed a smooth-surface rug 
could be so beautiful” 


(\ Linoleum Rugs .. . a brand 

* new idea in rug design, some- 
g thing entirely different from 
anything you have seen before. New 
colors, new patterns, prettier than any- 
thing you ever dreamed of having in 
a smooth-surface rug of real linoleum. 


No words can picture the un- 
usual beauty of these new Arm- 
strong Rugs. Nothing less 
than your own personal in- 
spection at a floor covering 
store will do them justice. Ask 
to see the genuine Jaspé rugs 
with the over-laid borders, the 
rugs with the two-toned field, 
and the rugs with the unit 
borders. Again Armstrong has 
achieved a new style and vogue 
in rug design! 

Only the patterns have been 
changed. Armstrong’s Lino- 
lcum Rugs are still made of 


Armstrong’ Linoleum Rugs 


wear and wear 


trade mark on the burlap back 


they wear and 


genuine cork linoleum from the printed 
surface right through to the sturdy 
burlap back. They are just as long- 
wearing, just as 

easy to clean, 

and just as flex- 


Above: Pattern No. 961. 
Right: Pattern No. 717, Jaspe 
Linoleum with over-laid border 


Look for the CIRCLEA 


ible and easy to handle as ever. They are 
just as inexpensive and economical to 
buy as they always have been. 

These new rug patterns can be ob- 
tained only in Armstrong’s genuine 
linoleum rugs. Designs for every 

room—in all sizes up to 12 ft. by 
12 ft. and 12 ft. by 15 ft. Remem- 
ber to ask for Armstrong’s by 
name. Any furniture or rug mer- 
chant can get them for you if 

he does not have them in stock. 


““RuGs oF PractTiIcaL BEAuTy’’ 

This attractive booklet, 
printed in colors, illustrates the 
new patterns. It is free. Write 
for it to the Armstrong Cork 
Company, Linoleum Division, 
1012 Jackson St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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I’VE DONE a lot of pipe-pioneering. 
There’s hardly a brand or a blend that 
I haven’t tried out at some time or other. 


As man to man, I want to say that there 
is just one tobacco that gives me the 
solid, deep-down enjoyment I demand 
of a pipe—Prince Albert. 

When I opened my first tidy red tin 
and got a full breath of that rich, mellow 
P. A. aroma, I said to myself: ‘SOld Son, 
this is tobacco!” The first pipe-load 
proved the aroma was no false prophet. 
Til never forget that day. It has meant 
a lot to me. 





1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
ompany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


I stick by Prince Albert because Prince 
Albert sticks by me. Its fine, full-bodied 
flavor is a genuine joy. I smoke it from 
morning to midnight and enjoy every 
fire-up. There’s no more bite or parch 
in P. A. than you’d find in a honey-dew 
melon, and it’s just as sweet. 

The one regret I have about P. A. is 
that I didn’t discover it sooner. I’m tell- 
ing this to you now so that you may profit 
by my experience. You may think you 
are perfectly satisfied with your present 
brand. So did J... until I tried 
Prince Albert! 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 






If you ask me, 
P. A. 1s 


oreat tobacco! 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 
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The Red Tread across the sole 








—identiftes this longer-wearing, lower-priced boot! 


Second in quality only to the 
Hood Red Boot—this Red Tread 
Boot will give the extra wear pre- 
viously had from none but 
higher-priced boots. 


Full double sole and quality up- 
pers welded into one piece by the 
patented HOOD pressure process 
—a remarkable dollar for dollar 


value. Themark HOODindicates 
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RUBBER 





Look for the Hood Arrow 


the best buys in rubber footwear 
for all the family. In heavy foot- 
wear these marks are: YELLOW 
LABEL, means highest quality; 


GREY LABEL, means extra wear 
for the money. 


At Your Dealers 


Made by Hood Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass. 
Distributed by Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
Through Branches in all Principal Cities 
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CANVAS SHOES 
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‘The dependable Radiola2O 


enriches every side of farm life 


There’s the business of farming—the 
interest of learning—the joy of living! 
And in it all, Radiola 20 takes a central 
place around which the days revolve. 


When the weather reports are being 
broadcast, a single turn ofa finger brings 
them in clearly. Whenever there’s prod- 
uce to sell, there’s news of its market 
price, just for the tuning in. You can 
count on a Radiola 20, without tink- 
ering or fussing or servicing. It is one 
of the products of a quarter century of 
radio pioneering; and throughout a con- 
siderable period of trial, testing and per- 
fecting, it has proved it will stand up, 
and givesteady, dependable performance. 


It hasa special “amplification” that gives 
it the distance reach of much bigger sets. 


MADE: 





And it is twenty times as selective as 
the ordinary radio set! 


It has a power tube, too, that means you 
can turn up the volume, without losing 
the clear, undistorted tone. Mother can 
listen to the home talks, while she works 





Radiola 20, with Radiotrons, . . . 115 
RCA Loudspeaker 100, . . «. . . $35 


across the room. In the evening, the 
lectures from the colleges are loud 
enough for the whole family to listen to. 
And a world of fine music comes in viv- 
idly and clearly, giving life new pleasure. 


It is in music that tone quality counts 
most. Tune in dance music or finest 
symphony concert, and Radiola 20 chal- 
lenges even high priced competitors to 
any test of tone! It is a moderate-priced 
set, but it has proved that quality of per- 
formance is not a matter of price, but 
of design and manufacturing skill. Not 
only RCA, but its associates, General 
Electric and Westinghouse, have con- 
tributed to making this Radiola so re- 
markably fine that, when you hear it, 
you will be satisfied with nothing less 
in radio! 


A-Radiola 


BY *THE-- MAKERS * OF +> THE--RADIOTRON 
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Barton, with an approving nod from his 
father, came to line up with the group as- 
signed to sow and litter contest work, he 
found that more than two hundred boys and 
girls were enrolled in Brown County in the 
various activities. Ted Baldwin also was to 
be in the sow and litter club, while Katie 
O’Neal was assigned to garment making. A 
happy, chattering crowd of youngsters, while 
the parents visited and made new friend- 
ships, Burton and Miss Edwards were storm 
centers of interrogation. Detaching himself 
from a group, Burton hurried over to shake 
hands with Bob. ‘‘We’ll go get matters fixed 
up about that gilt,” Burton announced, “and 
have her sent out home for you. But first I 
want you to meet another new member who 
may be your rival on the team.” 


ITH Bob in tow, Burton crossed the 
W com to where a tall, handsome youth 

was in conversation with some of the 
older girls. “Hal,” announced the county 
agent as he caught the lad’s arm, “I want 
you to meet Bob Barton, the new member 
I told you about. Bob, this is Hal Carson. 
He’s captain and first baseman for the War- 
ford High team. Going to join our club this 
year.” 

“Glad to know you, Barton,” remarked Car- 
son, and his glance was appraising and cool. 
“T hear you are a first baseman. Sorry, but 
you'll have to play somewhere else this year. 
T’ve got that job nailed down.” 

“How do you get that way?” Burton’s 
words were bantering, but there was ice in 
them. “I’m running the club team and the 
fellow who plays first base will have to show 
he’s the best of the lot. We may have a 
dozen candidates.” 

“Sure,” replied Carson easily. “I know 
you’re the boss, and I’m willing to take my 
chance. But I haven’t led the Brown County 
league in hitting for two years. and played 
first on Warford High for nothing. Any guy 
from the country who can beat me out is 
welcome.” 

“Probably I can’t do it, but I’ll be in there 
trying,” said Bob. “I’ve played the outfield, 
but I like first best. The main thing i's to 
have a good team.” 

Ross Burton flashed a glance of apprecia- 
tion. So here was a lad who thought of the 
team first. To Carson he remarked, “I no- 
tice you said ‘country guys,’ Hal. Remember 
we are all ‘country guys’ in this club work. 
And how comes it that, knowing we needed 
a first baseman, you didn’t join last year? 
We could have used you mighty well then.” 

“My old man has been getting after me to 
take more interest in the farm,” replied Car- 
son. ‘“‘He insisted that I take up the sow 
and litter work this year. I didn’t mind so 
much, seeing that you are to have a ball 
team and knowing about the club camp. Ill 
show these guys some fancy diving. Some 
of the club girls are mighty easy to took at, 
too,” concluded Carson with an appreciative 
glance at Kate O’Neal, who had joined the 
group he had been conversing with. “Some 
swell little queen, that. I must get acquainted 
with her.” 

“Gosh, how he hates himself!” It was 
Ted Baldwin, who had been standing by. 
“All that bird needs to be a peacock is a 
spreading tail.” 

“Carson isn’t a bad sort,” informed Ross 
Burton. “He is a bit stuck on himself—but 
he might get that taken out of him. And 
he can sure play ball. How are you going 
to feel about having a rivel, Bob?” the words 
were casual, but Burton’s glance was keen. 
cn that’s all right,” «-2s Bob’s answer. 

Makes a fellow fight ai! the harder and feel 
all the better if he wins. I don’t want to 
brag, Mr. Burton, but I fought to play first 
on our Olden High team. I won. I expect 
to win this time. But if I don’t and Carson 
or any other man is the better player, it’s 
all right. The team’s the big thing. I’m out 
to help beat Harmon County if I have to do 
it from the coaching line.” 


eae for you, Bob!’ The slap on Bob’s 
brawned back would have bowled over 
. Ted Baldwin. “That’s the spirit that 
wins. Well, we'll see. It’s an open field and 
no favors. Won’t ‘Old Bill Tuck’ be wild 
when he sees our team.” Chuckling com- 
Placently, Burton was off to join another 
Stroup. As he turned to follow Ted Baldwin, 
Bob noticed that young Carson had man- 
Cuvered Katie O’Neal into. a seat and was 
bending over her as he poured out a flood 
of small talk. Katie was looking up at him 
= her smiling, winsome face was very 
+ acangyaas As she flushed and laughed at 
C ne compliment, somehow a brand new sen- 
— took hold upon Bob Barton’s heart. 
ee Tell me about that Carson guy,” Bob 
Manded as he overtook his friend. “Some- 


= I don’t ‘cotton’ to him at all. He’s too 
all-fired cocky for me.” 


« ’ 
ont blame you,” replied the grinning 
hos Looks to me as if you are to be rivals 
© ways than one, Heck! If Kate doesn’t 


look out, he’ ; 
» he’ll bit 2 i 
Rerves, old pl og her. Getting on your 


do out the joshing,” growled Bob. “What 
Wher about his talking to Katie O’Neal? 
folk, want to know is something about: his 

and his farm. And if he can really 


play ball. I’m figuring on playing first on 
that team.” 
“Atta boy!” applauded Ted. “Atta boy! 


I’m for you, and I’d hate to play the infield 
with that fresh guy to throw to. If I put 
one in his mitt he’d make getting it look 
like a grandstand play.” Ted had been the 
regular shortstop, and it was taken as a 
matter of course that old members would 
hold their places. 


= “Don’t be so sure,’ warned Bob. ‘“Some- 


body may beat you out, too.” 


“Tet ’em hop to it,” replied Theodore. 
“Well, Carson’s father is one of the biggest 
merchants in Warford. He owns forty acres 


joining town and lives there, He’s crazy 
about farming and always wanted Hal to 
really work. But he never would. Reckon 


he thinks this club work is about the last 
chance.” 


“But can he play ball?” demanded Bob. 
“That’s what I’m interested in.” 

“Weak on low throws,” Ted answered, “just 
as you’ve told me you are. But boy, how he 
can murder that old apple! It’s a cinch he’ll 
be on the team somewhere. Why when War- 
ford High played Brierly last year all that 
bird did to us was to knock two home runs 
and a triple, drive in four runs and score 
four himself.’ 

“Pleasant prospect, beating a guy like 
that,” commented Bob, “but I'll try and make 
things interesting for him.” 

“You see,” went on Ted, “Ross Burton fs 
‘nuts’ over having a good first baseman. 
Played first on his college team that won 
the Valley championship. Reckon he figured 
on coaching you for the plaee, but he won’t 
do it now, for Burton believes in giving 
everyone a chance. I believe you can beat 
Carson out, though. If I were you,” and 
again Ted grinned provokingly, “I’d be more 
concerned about that town sheik beating 
my time over there.” Ted gestured toward 
the still engrossed couple in the corner. 


“Cut out the joshing,” again commanded 
Bob, but the look he bestowed on Carson 
had no affection. ‘Katie O’Neal’s a fine girl, 
but she doesn’t give a whoop for me.” 

“Oh, she doesn’t,” replied Ted, giving his 
pal a playful poke in the ribs. “If you could 
have heard her singing your praises over at 
our house and urging me to help get you 
lined up for the club you’d think you stood 
pretty well.” 

A warm glow, beginning somewhere in the 
cardiac region and spreading upward to Bob 
Barton’s face caused him to welcome the 
approach of Agent Burton. But his token of 
appreciation was a resounding cuff which 
sent Ted Baldwin careening over a_ seat. 
“Here,” said Burton as he caught Bob’s arm, 
“what’s going on? Save that rough stuff for 
Harmon County. Come on, Bob, let’s go fix 
up that business I was talking about.” One 
of a group of boys of various sizes and ages, 
Bob soon found himself waiting in the direc- 
tors’ room of a great bank. As the time 
grew near when he was to obligate himself 
for payment of a sum which seemed large 
indeed to one who never had handled money 
in excess of a few dollars, the new club mem- 
ber became anxious and ill at ease. All about 
him he could hear boys speculating as to 
whether the venture would prove profitable. 
Well, it was too late to back out now. Win 
or lose, Bob would play the game. 


(Continued next week) 


CROP REPORTING DATES 


HE following crop reporting dates 
for the first six months of 1927 have 
been announced tentatively by the Crop 
Reporting Board of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Some of the 
dates may possibly be changed later. 
March 8, 2 p. m., reports on stocks on 


farms and shipments out of county of corn, 
wheat, oats, barley, and rye. 














March 18, 2 p. m., report on intentions to 
plant spring-sowed crops, except cotton. 


April 8, 2 p. m., report on condition of 
winter wheat, rye, and pasture; also reports 
on condition in certain states of peaches, or- 
ange trees, lemon trees, and grapefruit trees. 


May 9, 3 p. m., reports on area remaining 
for harvest, and condition of winter wheat 
and rye; stock of hay on farms; condition 
of hay, meadows, and pasture. Also reports 
on condition in certain states of peaches, or- 
anges, lemons, grapefruit, apricots, cherries, 
and almonds. 


May 17, 11 a. m., revision of the report on 
acreage and yield of cotton in 1925. 


June 9, 3 p. m., reports on condition of win- 
ter wheat, spring wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
hay, pasture, apples, peaches, pears, oranges, 
lemons, grapefruit, apricots, cherries, olives, 
prunes, plums, almonds, and walnuts. 

These tentative dates have been established 
pending the issuance of crop regulations cov- 
ering dates for the entire year, unless other 
dates within the particular months be pre- 
scribed by law or amendment to the regula- 
tions. 
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Five times its length! 


The rubber in this boot is 
so high-grade, so elastic 
that you can stretch a 
strip cut from a “U.S.’’ 
Blue Ribbon upper more 
than five times its own 
length. Suchrubber means 
flexibility, longer wear 








oe" 

Blue Ribbon Boots 
have sturdy gray 
soles, uppers red ot 
black—inkneetohip 
lengths 


Only 
the best .rubber 


can stand this tes 


END a “U.S.” Blue Ribbon upper, 

wrinkle it as you will. The high grade 
rubber in it keeps you dry and comfort- 
able when inferior boots have been 
thrown away. 


And it’s reinforced for the hardest job. 
At every point where strains are hardest 
from 4 to 11 separate layers of tough 
rubber and fabric are anchored in—to 
give extra strength. And the sole is built 
for farmers—it’s oversize, as tough as a 
tire tread. It wears! 

Seventy-five years of experience in making 
waterproof footwear is back of “U.S.” Blue 
Ribbon boots and overshoes. They fit better, they 


look better, they wear better. Get a pair — and 
notice the difference. 


United States Rubber Company 







The “U.S.” 

Blue Ribbon Walrus 
slips on right over your shoes. 
Its smooth rubber surface 
washes clean like a boot. Ei- 
ther redor black, 4or 5 buckles 





99 BLUE RIBBON | 


Boots Walrus 
@ Arctics Rubbers 
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To Have Them is to Be Happy 


In the animal world you have no better friend than 
the hen. A good flock of them will produce eggs — a very 
necessary food — at a price that will save you money or 
make you a handsome profit if you sell your eggs. 

Every Southern farmer should have 100 or more good 
hens—carefully selected for big egg production. Feed them 
according to the Happy Plan and they will produce eggs at 
half the market-price. The other half is your net profit. 


It’s as Simple as ABC 


The Happy Plan takes the guess-work out of poultry 
raising and makes it both a pleasure and a good business 
proposition. It tells you how to select the good layers— 
how to house, manage and feed them successfully. 


Go and See This Happy Man 


It will pay you to visit the Happy Feed Store nearest you. 
owner will explain the Happy Plan. 
yard, show you how to build a Happy Poultry House, select your hens, 
and tell you how to feed them the Happy Way. This service is free. 

All Happy Feed Stores sell a complete line of Happy Feeds — for 
laying hens, baby chicks, dairy cows, hogs and work animals. These 
feeds are made by experts of long and successful experience. Start 
feeding Happy Feeds at once and you’ll make more money. 


Write today for our 96-page book ‘‘Feeding the Happy 
Family’”’ which fully explains the Happy Plan. It is free. 


Address Dept. P-10 


Happy Feed Mills, Inc. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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Buy now while p 
Prompt shipments. 
THE FREIGH 


save. oO 
KITSELMAN BROS. 


Low Prices Now Ready 
values in Farm, 
and Lawn Fence, Steel Posts, 
Wire, Paints, Roofing. 
rices are down. 
Factory to you. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
iT. “I sav $23. 
Bays Geo. Arney, Daviess Co., Indiana. You, too, can 
n't delay, write for our new FREE 






WE PAY 


Catalog. 
Dept. 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA 





SUPPLIES 
Write Dept 115 
For Catalog and free 
booklet on 
“Butter Milk Making” 


We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 


EGG § 12 Doz. Size ike ap 
CRATES( 5“ “50: each 
(Plus Parcel Post) 


DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


DAIRY 
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CAMBRIA FENCE 


Standard Hinge Joint 
Field Fénce 









FLEAO JOINT 


All you expect of fence—an excellent quality, 
zinc-coated fence that will retain its newness— 
you will find in Cambria Fence. 
as," strain, is flexible, and stays tight. 


Ask your Dealer about Cambria Fence 
EEL COMPANY, Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM 


It resists 





DARK FIRED TOBACCO 


ARIETIES.—Lizard Tail, Little Dick, 
Medley Pryor, and Big Orinoco, named 


in order of preference. 


Fertilizer Requirement.—500 to 1,000 pounds 
3-8-3 per acre drilled in row. 











Response to Lime—Does not injure and 
helps the clover in the rotation. 

Soil Requirement.—Loamy soils with red 
clay subsoils are best. 

Time of Planting.—May 15 to June 15. 

Rate of Planting.—5,000 hills per acre. 


Method of Planting.—Reset plants from a 
bed. 

Cultivation.—3 or 4 times, leaving a good 
sized list. 

Rotation.—Ist year, tobacco; 2d year, wheat; 


3d year, grass and clover; 4th year, grass 
and clover. 
Reference. — Virginia Experiment Station 


Bulletins 206 and 231; United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin 523. 





| SUN-CURED TOBACCO 


YARIETIES.—Narrow Leaf Orinoco, Lizard 








Tail Orinoco, Little Orinoco, and Ken- 
tucky Pryor, named in order of prefer- 
ence. 2 


Fertilizer Requirement.—500 to 1,200 pounds 
of a fertilizer analyzing 3-8-3 or 4-8-6. The 
thinner and more sandy soils require the 
largest applications and the most potash. 
Response to Lime.—Should be used in the 
rotation but not applied directly to the to- 
bacco. 

Soil Requirement.—Well 
sandy loams are best. 
Time of Planting.—May 15 to June 15. 
Rate of Planting.—5,000 plants per acre. 
Method of Planting.—Reset from beds. 
Cultivation.—3 or 4 times leaving it ridged 
or hilled up. 
Rotation.—About 
tobacco. 
Reference.—United States Department of 
Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin 523. 


BRIGHT TOBACCO 


drained sands or 


for dark fired, 


same as 














YARIETIES.—Gold Leaf, Warne, Flanni- 
gan, and Adcock, named in order of 
preference. 


Fertilizer Requirement.—800 to 1,500 pounds 
3-8-3 per acre all in list, amount varying 
with the fertility of the soil. 


The Progressive. Farmer 


Tobacco—As It Is Grown 


Response to Lime.—Injury; 400 or 500 
pounds of magnesian limestone on very sandy 
soil prevents ‘‘sanddrown.” 

sandy or sandy 
soils usually have an 


Soil Requirement.—Light 
loam soil. The best 
open yellowish subsoil. 
“Time of Planting.—Begins in southern part 
of belt March 20; middle, April 1; Northern, 
April 15. 

Rate of Planting.—5,000 hills to acre. 

Method of Planting.—Reset plants from a 
bed between May 15 and June 15. 

Cultivation.—Cultivate 3 or 4 times using 
wings to leave some list at last working. 

Rotation.—Iist year, tobacco; 2d: year, wheat; 


3d year, red top; or Ist year, tobacco; 2d 
year, rye. 
Rotation recommended for Georgia and 


Coastal Plain section: 1st year, tobacco; 2d 
year, cotton; 3d year, corn; 4th year, oats, 
with no peas after oats. Velvet beans and 
peanuts may be interplanted with corn. 


Reference.—Virginia Experiment Station Bul- 
letin 233; Virginia Experiment Station Di- 
vision Bulletin 62; United States Department 
Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin 523. 





TREATMENT FOR WILDFIRE 


AKE a 1 to 1,000 solution of bichlo- 
ride of mercury (poison) by dis- 
solving the bichloride tablets in water. 
Ask the druggist for the right size tab- 











lets. Make up solution in a glass or stone 
vessel. Pour seed in and let soak for 
exactly 15 mffnutes. Remove seed and 


wash well in clean water, then let dry at 
ordinary room temperature. 
Precautions.—1. Put plant bed in fresh place 
each year. 2. If old canvas is used, boil it 
for one hour before putting it on. 3. Do not 
put tobacco back on the same land more 
often than once in three years if there is dis- 
ease in the crop. 4. Do not use tobacco 
stalks or refuse on land or plant beds. 
Reference.—Virginia Extension Bulletin 90; 
Virginia Experiment Station Bulletin 228. 





TILE TO DRAIN AN ACRE 


Feet Required 











When Lines of Tile are 


Oe OOe MATE oh asin narenecoswex cic 180 
De ROW RET isnésessesaeecaes ies 1743 
oO feet apart .....+3 ere ere 1452 
Se OO MOOS 50 6.0cenesvenaredaness 1090 
BO) 460t BOETE. << <iinsccede haweceene 872 
CARE BESO oi ce aeseensaeseecckic 436 
DO TURE BOROE Gis ck caasdenavaaewens 290 
Me TUE REE ones cay neces ese cade 218 








TOBACCO: ACREAGE, YIELD, PRICE—1925 AND 1926 





























































































Price per 
Acreage Yield per acre pound 
Class and type (pounds) (cents) _ 
1925.) 1926 | 1925 | 1926 | 1925 | 1926 
Types Other Than Cigar | | 
Class 1, flue-cured: | 
Old Belt— | | : 
RIREM. | 5 5 4 uh os oe ahaweakantace 133,200 | 121,200 | 589 676 13.3.1 2.7 
North Carolina .....ccosccsccccecss | 240,000 | 235,000 | 533 654 18.7 26.2 
Total Old Belt ......ccsceeee bea 373,200 | 356,200 | 552.7 661.3| 17.3 | 26.0 
New Belt— = | | 
North Carolina ....cc.sccccsceseees 268,000 | 303,000 | 834 704 25.4 | 27.0 
Die. ca aceaesen ene enneaans sealer 33,000 | 32,000 | 754 743 17.3 | 2.1 
South Carolina ...... seekeasas seen 96,000 | 81,000 | 740 710 16.5 23.4 
Georgia ......sceccccves eocncecoccs ° 66,200 | 51,100 [| 716 765 14.4 23.6 
Florida ....cccccsecncces eocccccccccs 4,500 | 3,100 | 700 800 15.0 23.0 
Total New Belt ....ssssseeeeeeees 467,700 | 470,200 | 791.1, 714.7] 21.5] 25.7 
Total flue-cured «.ccccccceesssss: | 840,900 | 826,400 | 685.3, 691.7] 20.0 | 25.9 
Class 2, fire-cured: ess | vet 
MiGente TAREE vsics ca dccvcneensceecenees 56,000 | 55,200 | 751 730 16.2 8.1 
Clarksville and Hopkinsville | | ; . 
Kentucky ...-serceccceeess eoccccccce 58,000 | 50,000 | 795 865 8.5 7.0 
TOMMOOECE 6c csnccicacovcstcevccesces 69,000 | 70,000 | 740 775 11.6 8.0 
Total, Clarksville and Hopkins- | | | 
WES joao bawenvcndescensabGeas « 127,000 | 120,000 | 765 .1| 812.5 
kath Mimaee pia g h siroess 9400s e0deeoes ans 60,000 | 47,000 | 850 944 | 
Virginia sun-cured ......cccceeeeeerees 7,200 | 8,000 | 792 800 | 
Total air-cured ...cccccccscccecss 487,400 | 484,600 | 805 .3| 877 .7| 
Miscellaneous, Louisiana .......-++++- | 1,000 | 1,000 | 504 | 400 | 
Total all types other than cigar| 1,604,300 | 1,541,200 | 735.3} 765 .4| 
Total all cigar types ..... PANS -| 153,000 | = 123,500 | 1,287.2) 1,171.5| 
Grand total all types .........+:. | 1,757,300 | 1,664,700 | 783.4] 795.0 





Note.—The prices and values shown for 


1926 are preliminary and subject to revision. 


Prices shown for 1925 are average for the season. 





PRODUCERS’ AUCTION WAREHOUSE SALES—SEASON 1925-26 











Virginia North Carolina South Carolina 

Producers Average Producers Average Producers Average 

Season Sales Price Sales Price Sales Price _ 
BOD. coccneneeundoe shee 178,088,279 $18.33 415,513,917 $20.74 66,342,611 $23.80 
PR cocpmeseckac ss eqete 95,230,294 19.74 241,682,496 24.57 43,533,586 11 -20 
SRR ae ie RAR tee 79,414,788 25.72 200,572,891 27.41 7,000,000 20.53 
EER vdecasecwnne tess tte 81,975,122 19.75 311,273,439 20.85 49,726,693 20.94 
ee ec 85,823,349 20.47 231,877,358 23.29 34,446,130 16 24 
BOE aos cpachons cases tes 95,566,771 15.76 341,903,795 22.50 51,142,738 16.96 

1926 (to Dec. 31 only). 67,417,682 25 .00T 340,672,271 23.67 56,775,614 23.62 p: 











+ Approximate. 
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SYRUP SORGHUM 


ARIETIES.— Orange, 
Honey, and Gooseneck. 
Uses.—Syrup; also fodder, hay, soiling and 
silage. 
Weight Per Bushel.—45 to 60 pounds. 
Fertilizer Requirement.—Same as for corn. 











Sumac, Amber, 


Soil Requirement.—Any well drained soil 
that will produce a good crop of corn or 
wheat. Is hard on land. 


Time of Sowing.—More sensitive to cold 
than corn and for this reason it is best to 
sow 2 to 4 weeks after earliest corn. 

Rate of Sowing.—8 to 10 pounds per acre. 

Method of Sowing.—In rows 3 to 3% feet 
apart and-4 to 6 inches apart in the drill. Do 
not plant as deep as corn. 

Cultivation.—Same as for corn. 

Harvesting (Syrup).—When seed are in hard 
dough stage. 

Harvesting (Silage).—In hard dough stage. 

Care.—When pastured or fed green there is 
danger of poisoning to livestock. 

Rotation.—Small grains usually do not do 
well following it. 

Reference.—United States Department of 
Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletins 1158 and 1389. 


FORAGE SORGHUMS | 


ORGOS.—Sorghums of this group are char- 
S acterized by their sweet stems and shy 

seed production. Typical varieties of this 
group are Sumac or Red Top, Amber, and 
Orange. 

The varieties described range in height 
from 3% to 8 feet. In length of: growing sea- 
son they vary from 80 to 125 days. 

Red Amber.—This is an excellent forage 
variety growing to a height of 5 to 6 feet 
and maturing in from 80 to 95 days. The 
stems are quite leafy, sweet, and juicy. It 
produces good forage but does not yield as 
well as some of the later maturing varieties. 

Black Amber.—This variety is similar to 
Red Amber in habit of growth. There are 
several types, two of which are known as 
Dakota Amber and Minnesota Amber. The 
former is a very earlf-maturing, slender- 
stemmed type. In it the seed branches are 
held erect and thus give the heads the ap- 
pearance of being fairly compact. Minnesota 











Amber is a_ slightly coarser, taller type 
which is later in maturing and the heads 
are more open than those of the Dakota 


Amber strain. The stems of all types in the 
Black Amber are sweet and juicy, producing 
a good quality of forage. 

Honey.—This is a tall, rather coarse-stem- 
med variety, growing from 5% to 8 feet in 
height, and requiring 125 days or more to 
mature. Usually it heads rather poorly. The 
heads are open and sprangled. The seed are 
light-colored and the glumes or hulls are 
Orange-colored. The stems are very sweet 
and juicy; it is an excellent variety for syrup 
Production, but is rather coarse for forage. 

Honey sorgo is sometimes erroneously 
called Japanese cane, Japanese seeded ribbon 
cane, or Japanese sorghum. These names are 
trade names incorrectly applied to the sor- 
ghums. 

Japanese sugar cane is a true sugar cane 
and does not belong to the sorghum family. 

White 


African.—The White African pro- 
duces very coarse stems, which are 5% to 
7% feet high. It requires 120 days or longer 


to mature. The stems are sweet and juicy. 
It makes a heavy yield, which, though rather 
Coarse, is suitable for silage. The seed are 
white and the heads are rather compact and 
except for being broader they appear similar 
to those of kafir. 

; Gooseneck.—This variety is commonly known 
in many localities as “Texas Seeded Ribbon 
Cane.” The stems are tall, coarse, and late 
im maturing. It is used extensively for syrup 
making, being one of the best varieties for 
this purpose. It produces a large tonnage 
but is not so satisfactory for forage as many 
other varieties. 


Sumac.—This variety is also known as Red 


op and is a standard forage sorgo. It grows 
to a height from 5% to 7% feet. The stems 
are of medium size, very leafy, and quite 


Sweet and juicy. It is used successfully for 
both silage and dry forage. To mature it re- 
quires at least 115 days. The heads are short 
and compact. The seed are small, almost 
round, and are of a dark reddish color. This 
Variety is used to some extent for syrup 
making, but is not considered as desirable 
for this Purpose as the Honey, Gooseneck, 
and Orange sorgos. 

Orange.—This variety produces a good leafy 
8towth of from 5 to 7% feet in height and re- 
quires 115 days or longer to mature. The 
Stems are quite leafy, sweet and juicy. It 
Produces a good quality of forage. It is 
earlier and not quite as tall as Sumac; hence 
it is more desirable in these two respects. 
“. me strains are considered especially good 

* syrup making. A dwarf type which has 
been grown in Texas for a number of years 
is especially promising as forage sorgo in 
est Texas. 








the middles. 





and hoeing. 


Uniform Shallow Mulch 


The flat bottom blades slip 
along under the surface, cutting 
all weeds and grass; the soil 
crumbles up and falls back ina 
fine, loose mulch—the upper 
blades throw all trash and clods 
to the middles. At ONE trip 
you block out your crop, and 
weed and mulch it. Your sav- 
ing is evident. 

On the world’s largest cotton 
plantation (Scott, Miss.) 300 
Fowler Cultivators are used 
straight through the season— 
for 5 years this modern tool has 
been steadily used at Miss. A. 
& M. College Farm—more than 
100,000 farmers in the U. S. use 
it for cotton, peanuts, tobacco, 
and corn. 


Never Misses a Weed 


A foot and sweep come with 
each Fowler for mid-season cul- 
tivation between the rows. Ex- 
pand blades to cut the full row 
width, and nothing can dodge 
these keen edges. 


A SINGLE TRIP sweeps a 
Dealers: Write Us 








One Trip to the Row 
Bars-off Any Crop 


T ONE trip to the row, this tool does a complete job of bar- 

ring off (scraping) cotton or any row crop—leaves the young 
crop blocked out on a clean, narrow ridge, and weeds and mulches 
The only chopping needed is between the plants. 
Expanding lever sets to cut to any width—hitch to off-set clevis 
and do a complete job in ONE trip. 
7 to 8 acres a day—and save 35 to 50 per cent of your chopping 


Costs 


You can easily cover 


row absolutely clean—the same 
operation mulches the soil with- 
out a balk or furrow in it. One 
man can cover 7 to 8 acres a 
day. 


Absolutely Guaranteed 


If your dealer does not yet 
have the Fowler, it will be ship- 
ped you prepaid. Full illus- 
trated instructions, showing all 
classes of work, with each tool. 
Use it ten days—if not enthusi- 
astic, return to us, freight col- 
lect. We will instantly refund 
the full purchase price, $16.00. 


Ten days free trial; your 
money back if you are not sat- 
isfied. Use coupon below—please 
print name and shipping point 
plainly. 








$16.00. Ship freight prepaid. 





TEAR OUT HERE 
The Harriman Mfg. Co., Harriman, Tenn. 


I will try the Complete Fowler for ten days—if not satisfied I will return it 
freight collect and receive back my money in full. 








Comes completely equipped with 
Foot and Sweep, which are at- 
tached when cultivating be- 
tween rows. 


Uniform Shallow Cultivation 


Set depth guage, and plow all 
day at exactly the same depth. 
Work astride or between the 
rows. 


Cuts Weeds and Grass the 
Full Row Width 


Lever expands blades to full row 
width—and like a scythe the 
Fowler never misses a_ weed. 
ONE trip, ONE man, ONE 
mule, any soil. 


Does Not Disturb Crop Roots 


Tooth cultivators dig into plant 
roots—you CANNOT go _ too 
deep with the Fowler when the 
depth guage is used—the blades 
work above plant roots always. 


Seven to Eight Acres a Day 


Any soil, any system of cultiva- 
tion, any row crop; the Fowler 
does a COMPLETE job at ONE 
trip. Saves $6 to $8 an acre in 
labor and time. 


Cuts Chopping 50 Per Cent 


Go astride the row ONCE, and 
then chop between the plants 
and save half the usual labor 
and time. 





Enclosed find check (M. QO.) for 







































































The HINMAN 
Electric 


A smoother, sweeter-running little 
machine you never saw! 


ust a handful. Move it anywhere. 
Plugin, attach teatcups. Howitmilks! 
Listen closely or you can’t tell it’s 
working. One or two cows at a time. 
Just watch the hard work being done 
for you — time and money being saved. 
Easiest to clean. Only 1/6 H.P. re- 
quired. Low in first cost. Because it 
uses the Simple Hinman System—proved 
right by 19 gears of success in Amer- 
ica, and in lgium, France, England, 
Australia, South America and other 
foreign lands. 
If you have electric power, choose 
a Hinman Electric and the future will 
confirm your judgment. 


HINMAN MILKING MACHINE 
2th St., Oneida, N. Y. co. 





Write for 
Catalog 
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ALCTION LESSONS FREI 





Post card will being ee 
American Auction College, 852 W Kansas City, Me, 









Is YOUR Farm Producing 
PROFITS? 


Why not put your land on a paying basis? 
Just plant SIMPSON’S Seeds— 
and watch the big, rich crops come up. Bet- 
ter seeds mean better crops, and SIMPSON’S 
Seeds are better seeds. 
Washington for purity, strength and vigor. 


- i= 






It’s easy! 


_i 





Medium and Mammoth Red Clover, 


Alsyke, Sweet Clover, Crimson Clover, years. 
Kansas Alfalfa, Hardy Northwestern 
Alfalfa, Grimm Alfalfa, Timothy. Or- 
chard Grass, Kentucky Blue Grass, 
Red Top (Herd’s Grass) ,Hairy Vetch, Write 


Dwarf Essex Rape, Pasture Mixtures, 
all varieties Seed Wheats, Maryland 
Grown Seed Rye, Rosen Rye, Abruzzi 
Rye, Winter Seed Barley, and other 
field seeds. Inoculation for Legumes. 
Also Garden Peas, Beans, etc. 








263 Balderston St., 





TODAY for 
price list and valuable 
information about all 
types of field seeds. 


“Purity Brand, 
EED 


Buy Direct!— 


Save Middleman’s Profit! 
THE W. A. SIMPSON CO. 


They’re tested in 


No more “bad luck”—no more failures. 
Used by successful farmers for over fifty 
We pay the freight. 


SIMPSONS 


Act at once! 


Over 60 Years 
the 


Baltimore, Md. Seed Business 

























The Progressive Farmer guarantees its advertisements if when writing 
you say: “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 
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(Nitrate of Lime) 


15% Nitrogen pd 18.24 Ammonia 
284 Lime (56% limestone equivalent) 


Better seed, better cultivation, and the more liberal use of 
high grade fertilizers are the means by which progressive farm- 
ers have increased the yields per acre and reduced invest- 
ment and labor costs. Whatever the market price of cotton 
may be, those farmers will fare the best whose cost of produc- 
tion per pound of lint is the lowest. 


“Profit equals Selling Price minus Cost of Production” 


Increase the yields of lint-cotton per acre,—especially in the 
first and second pickings—by using CALCIUM NITRATE 
BASF, an excellent and quick-acting Nitrate. 


Calcium Nitrate BASF contains 15% Nitrogen as Nitrate= 18.2% 
Ammonia; plus 28% Lime, a plant food also required by many Southern 
soils; supplied at no additional cost— 


“For the Land’s Sake’*— Use Calcium Nitrate BASF 


Ask your Experiment Station or County Agent about Calcium Nitrate 
BASF. For prices ask your dealer, or write to A. A. Smith, Inc., 805 Grant 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., H. O. Stark, 1320 Hibernia Bldg., New Orleans, La., or 
Holmes & Taylor, Wilmington, N. C. 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO., Inc. 


Agric. Dept. 
627 Grant Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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HIGHER YILLDS 4. FEWER_ACRES / 








™ 
Plant Right 

Your success in everything you grow depends 
first on planting right. 

As you know, Hastings’ Seeds are “The Standard 
of the South.” It is well known that there are no 
better Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. You want them and the 
cost is about the same as for common seeds. This is pos- 
sible because over half a million customer families each 
year make it possible. 


The most luscious garden vegetables, grandest display flowers and 
biggest yielding farm crops are correctly and truthfully Aiguied. pic- 
tured from photographs and culture directions are given in this big, 
new, 112 page “‘Planting Guide for 1927.’ You need it for ative 
reference in all your plantings and it is the guide to planting success, 
We want you to have it in your home. Mail the coupon now! 


H. G. HASTINGS CoO. 


ATLANTA B pes South’s Seedsmen GEORGIA 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me entirely free, your Dn 1927 Catalog of 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, by return mail. ye a oer PF 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Costs of Producing Crops 





1925 COST OF PRODUCING CORN, WHEAT, AND OATS 











Averages by geographical divisionst 












































Cost per acre b } 
ee ee —_ - ° ov 
| | | | 21s 
rs) 2 ~_ nD 
Crops and geograph- |5 | 3 | S 2 | 2 3 M | 44 
cS] r=] o td rs) Prd }< 
ical division Kp) 2 ©] S ~ =a Ss; & [& 
&=] 2 « e wiles No o/s as} & la 
aul] & - 3 © | Sel i ee 5 bs _ 
oS) Se] -s > «| $e) ss o|/ eal = =& o joe 
aseiSeai Si ul Sleo¢s| vz £1 3+] s&s {va & 
.2 3 eS 3 w « welos 3 ei: 2% Ss es v |o2@ 
mCliaa! O| GI Slasiang| val owlssl a Jos] w as 
Corn— | | | { | | | | | jth ar ea 
South Atlantic ....] 29 |$5.38}$4.11|$3.86|$2.54/$0. 141$5 . 37|$0. 47|$6. 43|$2.66|$30. 96/$3. 25|$27 .711$0.96 
South Central ......| 22 eo 3.99 2.15] 2.13} .09| 2.38] .41] 5.52) 2.28) 23.08) 1.21] 21.87) 99 
United States ..... -| 36 | 4.61] 3.41] 4.02] 2.21] .15| 3.84] 48] 6.21] 2.40] 27.33] 2.36] 24.97] <u 
Wheat— : | | | ee Bas | | RP Pe ee ee 
South Atlantic ....} 17 ‘= ee | 5.05] 1.52} .22| 5.15] 2.46] 6.25] 2.69] 28.32] 2.83] 25.49] 1.50 
South Central ...... 12:1,3-9s;.. | 4.02) 1.05] .26) 1.42| 1.71{ 5.12] 2.07] 18.95] 1.06] 17.89] 1.49 
United States ...... 17:4 cAll os | 4.52] 1.19| .32} 2.50] 2.28| 6.49] 2.51] 24.12] 1.71) 22.41] 1.32 
ag | ie Om Ses Be Set a Be Pl path cara 
South Atlantic ....| 28 | 4.17]..... | 4.68] 1.64] .26| 3.15] 1.85] 5.67] 2.31] 23.73] 2.45] 21.28] .76 
South Central ...... 22 | 3.06)... | 4.20) 1.52] .25| 1.15] 1.54] 4.44) 1.98) 18.14] 1.24] 16.90] .77 
United States ...... 37. |. FON saws | 4.68) 1.44] 125] 1.29] 1.46] 5.77| 2.49] 20.99] 1.98) 19.01] .51 





+ The states included in the geographical divisions for corn, wheat, and oats are as fol- 
lows: South Atlantic—Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. South Central—Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 

t Threshing for wheat and oats is included under harvesting. 

§ Includes miscellaneous labor, irrigating and water, spraying and spray material. 

Fs and twine, crop insurance, use of implements, use of storage buildings, and 
overhead. 








COST OF GROWING CCRN IN 1923 AND 1924, BY STATES 











(Averages for farms reporting) 
Net cost per Net cost per Yield per acre Average yield 








bushel acre (bushels) per acre (bus.) 

State 1923 1924 1923 1924 1923 1924 1923 1924 

BOWE. acs siccnacostpecedss ous ag 75 24.09 24.87 46 33 41 23 
Wile So kkea octane ewecweve $0.69 $0.83 $27.01 $27.53 39 33 2 21 
North Carolina ..... eeccese 95 1.18 29.52 29.52 31 25 22 18 
SOUTH CATCHES ccccoccccnss LO 1.17 23.22 24.58 23 21 16 12 
GOGTMIE icc dncese seccccccece 1.05 1.02 18.88 18.45 18 18 12 12 
Florida e 1.12 1.04 21.37 25.00 19 24 12 14 
MOREE savtseacctesddceos .80 .80 28.01 25.50 35 32 28 25 
EON .0545 cncenena town 77 81 24.77 25.09 32 31 24 22 
DN eae Sbecces 99 1.14 19.83 21.57 20 19 14 13 
DIU NOIOER © Soc ceasdaesecsae 1.17 1.17 23.38 22.29 20 19 1 12 
BREMNER. 5.ov.6ig alnsowexee ds 1.15 1.35 21.86 24.32 19 18 15 12 
ME cas ccsunnacasvecac acs 81 86 17.76 18.02 22 21 18 17 
Oklahoma cacbatavacatsanns 86 .70 13.71 14.79 16 21 12 20 








HOURS OF MAN AND HORSE LABOR TO GROW CROPS 
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t Does not include shelling or marketing. Does not include marketing. § Does not in- 
clude baling or marketing. oes not include ginning. 


PRODUCTION COSTS, 1922-1925, FOR CORN, WHEAT, OATS | 


Yield per acre 




















Crops and geograph- Net cost per acre Net cost per bushel (bushels) 
ical divisions 1922 1923 1924 1925 1922 1923 1924 1925 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Corn— 
South Atlantic .... $25.01 $25.57 $27.07 $27.71 $0.83 $0.85 $0.97 $0.96 3 30 B W@W 
South Central ...... 19.38 21.18 21.18 21.87 .75 88 -88 99 2% 24 24 22 
United States ..... 23.01 23.75 23.77 24.97 66 -68 -82 69 35 35 29 % 
Wheat— 
South Atlantic .... 22.45 22.42 23.92 25.49 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 “uw Mw“ (OY 
South Central ...... 17.23 17.16 17.74 17.8 1.44 1.32 1.18 1.0 wy & i 
United States ...... 19.66. 21.02 21.88 22.41 1.23 1.2% 1.22 1.32 146 6#17 «#18 17 
Pec Tidy ak Oe Gull) Sc”) Mi tehanee fomeesa Seaaay 
South Atlantic .... 18.82 19.14 20.12 21.28 3 .74 75 6 6 6 27 2 
South Central ...... 15.65 15.84 16.23 16.90 65 63 -58 77 24 2% 2 22 
United States ...... 17.40 18.08 18.93 19.01 .53 52 .50 51 33 35 3837 





See footnotes to table on 1925 Cost of Producing Corn, Wheat, and Oats for the states in 
each division. 


WHEAT—HOW YIELD AFFECTED COST OF PRODUCTION, 1924 | 





















































Gross cost per acre 

+} rT) 

* & | » | 8 

Yield group i) ie ee) 8 6 « 

(bushels per acre) £5 Z = 2 S J18 6 oy ry 
Winter-wheat Belt§ on\* bid & oS &|§ Y e ~ 

wo} & D rae NO vis oO Do oo 
ewia | 281 £1 atiss ols! —-|#e!l 3} 83 
sel @.j/ie] & | Boligel vz eisei Si¥ai o | oS 
Se) Oe Se] S| esl sal & aii @ oo] es v os 
<iq Sizsl Sissiael al AlS8] ao |oul 42 | as 
en SNEED Aca ctcecsooscee’ 2 |$2.44/$1.71/$0. 31/$0.05/$0.52/$1.13!$2.00|$1 .02|$ 9.18/$0.29|$ 8.89/$4.44 
SS ee PPro 5 | 3.00) 2.77} .54| .03| .82| 1.24) 3.98) 1.76) 14.14 "54 13.60) 2.72 
2 Se peerioteseed 8 | 3.27] 3.46] .78| 14] 1.30] 1.32] 3.63| 1.79] 15.69| 57] 15.12] 1.89 
3.37] 3.97| 1.00} .17] 1.18} 1.46) 3.67] 1.76] 16.58] .65| 15.93) 1.45 
| 3.31] 4.01] 1.00] .14} 194] 1.48] 3.77} 1.94] 16.59} 148] 16.11] 1.07 
3.19} 4.57] 1.03) .10) 88} 1.49) 4.85) 2.11] 18.22] .52] 17.70) 1.04 
3.47| 4.88] 1.12} .12] .94) 1.52] 5.18] 2.39] 19.62} .39] 19.23] .96 
3.60} 5.52) 1.14) .08 60} 1.43] 5.18} 2.16} 19.71] .47] 19.24] .84 
3.44) 5.69] 1.08] .19 51} 1.40} 6.00) 2.40) -71| .30) 20.41) 82 
3.43} 5.95} 1.15] .07] .79| 1.59] 6.42] 1.93) 21.33] .33} 21.00] 72 
3.54] 6.53] 1.31] .02| 1.22} 1.38] 6.62) 2.43] 23.05] .17| 22.88) 65 

















Winter-wheat Belt as used here includes Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, and Oklahoma. 
+ Includes miscellaneous labor, irrigating and water, seed treatment and material. 


tIncludes sacks and twine, crop insurance, use of implements, use of storage buildings, 
and overhead. 
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February 19, 1927 


driving in all kinds of weather 
and over all sorts of roads, you’il ap- 
preciate the smoother riding and more 
even engine power of your Ford, when 
you put on a Pioneer Engine Support. 
No more excessive vibration. No 
more rattling floor boards. No more 
broken crankcase arms. The Pioneer 
Engine Support cuts repair bills in 
auxiliary transmis- 


half, 
Use as a brace on 

three or four speed $3 00 
sion, 

The Brewer-Titchener Corp. 
102 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. Y. 
Patented 
Dec. 30, 1919 







Engine Support 
TIGHTENS FORD 
CHASSIS 



































CRICKET SWEATER 






_ Read this bar- @ 

, gain offer. With Bm 
every pair of these pants we 
will give free a fine cricket 
Sweater made of extra qual- @ 
ity cotton yarn woven in lat- 
est many colored block pat- 
tern. Colors: blue or brown @ 
combination. Sizes 34 te 46, 
PANTS are made of ex- 
tra quality blue manip- 
ulated serge, well tail- 
ored in every way, extra heavy pocketing, all seams 
Serged, no raw edges, bar tacking; loop belt straps, 
waist measure 30 to 44, inside seam measure 30 to 34. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just send your name and address giving waist and 
inseam measure of pa.its and size of sweater. 
You pay mailman only $3.98 plus a few pennies serv- 
ice charge when he brings the package. If you aren’t 
entirely satisfied return the merchandise and we will 
refund your money. We pay postage. Order this big 
bargain at once. Order Now by No. 26646. 


HOWARD-LUX CO. Dept. 26, Cleveland, Ohio 


& 
; made to your measure in 
the latest style, would you 
keep and wear it, show it 
to your friends, let them 
see our beautiful samples 
and splendid new styles? 
Could you use $3.00 an 
hour for alittle spare time? 
Just write a letter or postal 
or fill out and mail coupon 
below for my big new 
Swatch Line Sample Outfit 
and my new, special offer 
FREE. Even if you don’t 
care to be agent, send any- 
| way, and learn how to get all 
: your own clothes F 
Send Name and Address on This Coupon 
To L. E. ASHER, President 
BANNER TAILORING COMPANY 
Dept.4610 Chicago, lll. 
Dear Sirt—Send me your special offer, all FREE. 
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HAIRY VETCH FOR SOIL 
IMPROVEMENT 


AIRY VETCH can be grown on 
practically all soils, except those that 
are poorly drained. 











It is not hard to grow a crop of hairy 
vetch if certain rules are followed. 

1. Vetch should be grown on land follow- 
ing a summer crop. No preparation is neces- 
sary, nor is it desirable on such land. It 
may be sowed in the middles of summer crops 
before they are harvested. Land that has not 
been plowed for several years will usually 
need to be plowed before seeding to vetch. 

2. When vetch follows cotton, or any other 
crop that was fertilized in the spring with 
500 pounds or more per acre of an ordinary 
cotton fertilizer none need be applied directly 
to the vetch. The residue from the spring 
application will be sufficient. If sowed on 
land that had no fertilizer in the spring or 
only a small application, 200 pounds per acre 
of 16 per cent acid phosphate should be ap- 
plied directly to the vetch broadcast. 


3. Inoculation is absolutely y on all 
lands that have not grown vetch before. Buy 
the proper commercial cultures, and if pos- 
sible get soil from a field where vetch has 
been grown. (Soil from a spot where wild 
vetch grows is just as good.) 

Use the culture according to directions 
and while the seed are still moist from the 
use of culture, mix in as much inoculated 
soil as can be made to stick to the seed. 
Inoculation is made more certain, if after 
the culture is used, the seed for one acre is 
mixed with one or two bushels of moist in- 
oculated soil, and the mixture of seed and 
soil sowed. This will make seeding more la- 
borious, but inoculation will be certain. If 
soil cannot be obtained, reliance will have to 
be placed on the pure culture alone. Do not 
expose inoculated seed to sun very long. 

Take every reasonable precaution to get 
the seed well inoculated. Lack of inocula- 
tion is the cause of practically all failures. 


4. Sow in September or October when there 
is moisture in the ground. 

5. Sow 20 to 25 pounds of seed per acre. 
If sowed for soil improvement, do not sow a 
mixture of vetch and small grain. Vetch 
alone is better. 

6. Sow the seed on top of the ground. Cover 
with disk harrow or other implements that 
will cover to the same depth as those men- 
tioned. To cover with light harrows is to run 
the risk of getting a poor stand. If the 
proper drill is at hand, drilling is recom- 
mended. 

7. To be of most value, vetch must be al- 
lowed to make good growth in the spring be- 
fore being plowed under. The right stage will 
be reached between April 1 and May 1. Do 
not allow it to stand past May 10, for after 
this date, it is liable to be attacked by corn 
earworms. 





8. Corn planted immediately after a crop 
of vetch is turned under may be so badly 
damaged by worms as to make replanting 
necessary. To avoid this risk, wait two 
weeks after the vetch has been turned under 
before planting corn. 

Cotton seed planted just after a heavy crop 
of vetch is turned under may fail to germi 
nate. Therefore, wait 10 or 12 days before 
planting cotton. 

9. If the first year’s crop is not satisfactory, 
do not be discouraged. Sow the same land 
back to vetch. A poor crop will usually in- 
oculate the land. Lack of inoculation was 
very likely the cause of the failure of the 
first crop. 

10. After vetch is established on a farm it 
will be found that it is much easier to grow 
it than it was in the beginning. 

A good crop of vetch will add as much 
nitrogen to the soil as would be added by an 
application of 400 pounds of nitrate of soda 
per acre. An acre of good vetch contains as 
much nitrogen and organic matter as five or 
six tons of stable manure.—Georgia Exten- 
sion Service. 


LEGUMES AND ROTATIONS 


HIS table shows how a rotation of 

cotton, corn, cowpeas, oats and cow- 
peas leaves the land in regard to nitro- 
gen content :— 

















Nitrogen Nitrogen 
removed from the 





Crop from soil air added 
ee... arr rer rrr 33 
50 bushels corn grain .. 50 
1 ton cowpeas (cut for hay 
and manure wasted) . 12 
50 bushels oats (grain and 
ee ) EEE T POP DCTS TEE 47 
2 tons cowpeas (turned 
ee Te rer cere aa 67 
Total pounds ......... 142 67 





Nitrogen lost during rotation, 75 pounds. 
To replace this loss, 500 pounds of nitrate 
of soda or 375 pounds sulphate of ammonia. 
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FINCK'S 


J RED-BARY 


OYA YAN FBS 
Feb.21% to262 | 


A Good Time to Test 
the RED-BAR Brand 


«the overalis with a 
red bar on the pocket 































































































Wait no longer to make a test of 
this famous brand of overalls. Prove 
to your own satisfaction that you can 
cut down your overall bill several 
dollars a year by wearing Finck’s, 

















Get a pair today and keep track of how 
much longer they last than ordinary ovefe 
alls. You'll be surprised! 


Extra strong denim that stands the hardest 
wear! Reinforcements at all points of strain! 
Flexo buttons that can’t come off! Extra 
wide bib and full, roomy legs! These are 
features that have made Finck’s Red-Bar 
Overalls known far and wide for longer 
wear—and also for greater comfort! 











Many Finck dealers are featuring the ‘“‘Red- 
Bar” brand at a special price during Finck 
National Overall Week. Now is the time 


to buy! 
GET A 
ran FREE 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send us his 
mame and we will mail you a pair of Finck’s 
Red-Bar Overalls free of charge as soon as we 
secure his order—or send $2 today for sample 
pair, stating size. 


W. M. FINCK & CO. 


DALTON, GA, 
Detroit, Mich. Dallas, Tex. Seattle, Wash. 




































S=-30 Days Trial 

= ‘Money Back 

| I£Not Satisfied 

Built of California 

paiyh e Hot-Wat- 

140 Ees—$13.90 5250 Double walls "dead 

ge—$16.35 ee Yai sce, bows 

250 Ege—$22.75 Size Ovi crort nan Rs: 

340 Egg—$30.75 tures, set up ready for use. 
3 Freight Paid East of Rockies7 

Write for Catalog 4 

24" Canopy, Wickless $10.25 


















WATERPROOF 
OILED CLOTHING 











> 











44"C Wickless $14.75 Nd Staak 
54” Canopy, Wickless $18.15 Pye ie Soke 4. SLICKERS, SoITs 
Wisconsin Incubator Co. Box 144 Racine, Wis. AND HATS 
/)/ QOYears the Best for 
Men Womens Children 
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DISTEMPER 
COMPOUND 


Keep your horses working with 
“SPOHN’S.” Standard remedy for 
32 years for Distemper, Strangles, 
influenza, Coughs and Colds. Give 
to sick and those exposed. Give ‘““‘SPOHN’S” 
for Dog Distemper. Sold by your druggist. 
If not, order from us. Small bottle 60 cents, 
large $1.20. Write for free booklet on dis- 
eases. 

SPOHN MEDICAL CO., Dept.25, Goshen, ind. 





§ A.J.TOWER CO.,, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
626 








We willsend a Reinforced Edge STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 
If satisfactory, costs $2.50. If not, costs nothing. Fine Horsehide 
Strop FREE. STERLING CO. NRI14 








BALTIMORE, MD. 








Our Advertisements WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer ad- 
vertisements RELIABLE. If in writing ad- 
vertisers and ordering goods the subscriber 
Guaranteed Reliable says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer,” and will report ang unsat- . 
isfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article 
purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation in our advertising columns. We cannot 
try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
? business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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WHEN OVEN 
DOOR SLAMS! 








NO DANGER 
OF YOUR BAKING FALLING 


The leavening action of Calumet Baking Powder doesn’t 
stop until a baking is thoroughly raised. You can open 
and close the oven door—turn bakings around for inspec- 
tion when ever you wish, without fear of their “falling.” 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 
MAKES BAKING EASIER 


It’s double acting. Contains two leavening units 
—one begins to work when the dough is mixed, 
the other waits for the heat of the oven, then 


both units work together. 
DO WU Pe} iL Be sure to ask for Calu- 
A he pure — sure — uniform 
baking powder. 


met. Always the same— 
GALES 2% TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 

















IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 


























SAVES COST OF CHOPPING COTTON 


Saves one-half to All Cost of a 
Hoeing and one-half to three- os 
fourths Cost of Seed 





MY INSTRUCTIONS— 
Drop 6 to 8 seed to the 
hill and drop hills 20, 
22 or 24 inches apart, and 
don’t chop or thin. 


YOUR RESULTS— 

A saving of $5.00 per 
acre in cost of seed, 
chopping and _ hoeing, 
and an increase in yield 
of 25 to 100 per cent, 
adding ‘$500 more” per 
each 58 acres cotton for 
1927. 


Drops Seed Just as They Come from Gin, as Many to Hill as Wanted, and Hills Any 
Distance Apart Wanted, Without Any Damage to Seed, and Without Ever Missing 
One Single Hill, and Always Producing the Best of Stands. 

Cotton can be made at less cost and the yields bigger if plants are bunched like peas or beans. 
There should be 6 to 8 plants 20 to 24 inches apart. Therefore, we drop the seed just as we want 
the plants to grow, saving three-fourths the seed, all the cost of chopping, most all the hoeing 











cost, and then make 25% to 100% more cotton over the old way 
Cotton seed dropped in bunches (as with the Covington planter) will break through the hardest 
crust and produce strong, vigorous plants and a perfect stand where seed scattered along in the Acreage Production Price Dec. 1 
usual way could only come up to a poor stand. (1,000 acres) (1,000 bushels (cents per bushel) 
The plan means more to the cotton farmer than anything offered him in 50 years in the way of = 1926 
planting. My booklet tells how to follow the method to get best results, and it gives about State 1924 1925 1426 1924 1925 1926 1924 1925 1920 
200 testimonials of farmers all over the South who used my planters last year, making a bale a - 63 
per acre where they had been making a half bale before. It tells how to prepare the land, fertilize, imate: (1a cosnans caawekewe 180 192 186 4,230 4,128 4,836 72 70 
plant and work to make a bale per acre at about the same cost you have been paying to make a North Carolina ....cccccceee 258 258 310 4,044 4,902 6,820 &4 76 68 
half bale. Write for copy now as it means lots to you. South Carolina .........ee.. 3600 378 416 7,020 7,182 10,483 97 90 67 
PRICE OF PLANTER, for Dropping Cotton Seed Only...............+.+5 sosecce $20.00 GOOTBIR oc ccvcccccccceccccces 275 413 496 4,262 7,021 11,408 95 87 4 
ee es, en ee ieee, i RE MN aun snice's 600s cegeseesove’ses ces 23.00 NY Bee ace ede suwieh a 11 13 14 148 182 234 90 90 $3 
ee ae ee es ND, Co oe ceed sidgeaasele sepoeesenesenssive’ 25.00 MORI -.. occine sh cakeenenwae 235 247 259 5,452 5,187 6,346 67 59 ee 
All Fully Guaranteed and F.O.B. Headland, Ala. (OE RIE RNS 177 221 287 3,717 4,862 7,175 64 ps 
Agents and Dealers Wanted in Every County. PM > tcenussgnessgnsaaees 125 131 138 1,875 2,227 3,036 87 78 6 
Mississippi ....ccccccvccccces 75 85 63 1,200 1,615 1,386 85 78 4 
W. F. COVINGTON PLANTER CO Arkansas a a a er 
° ° ° Louisiana ... 25 30 30 500 630 78 83 «6800 
HEADLAND ALA Oklahoma . 1,200 1,140 1,368 30,000 26,220 38,304 53 51 33 
4 7 : a OMAG - genseees 1,455 1,091 1,964 49,470 13,419 83,666 59 03 204 
United States 42,110 44,872 44,394 1,502,529 1,487,550 1,253,739 47.7 38 0 78 





Small Grains—Ho 


SUCCESS WITH SPRING OATS 


| or good, heavy recleaned seed of 

the best yielding variety available. 
Fulghum, Appler, Red Rustproof, and 
3urt are good varieties. 

2. If you have a good disk harrow, double 
disk the land. It is not necessary to break 
land for oats except where there is more 
foulness than the disk can manage. 


3. Sow during the first good weather after 
about February 15. 


4. Before sowing, treat the seed for smut. 
To do this, spread out on a clean floor or 
canvas and sprinkle them with a solution 
made of one pound of commercial formalde- 
hyde (it can be bought at the drugstore) 
mixed in forty gallons of water. Keep shov- 
eling the oats over and sprinkling until all 
are moist. Then pile up the oats and cover 
with sacks or wagon sheet and leave them 
overnight or for several hours. Then spread 
out to dry or sow at once. 














5. Sow two and a half bushels per acre, 
using the grain drill if one can be had. 

6. About the time the oats begin to show 
signs of stooling or jointing, apply a top- 
dressing of 100 to 200 pounds per acre of 
either nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia. 


7. For hay, cut the oats in the dough stage 
and cure as you would any grass. For grain, 
cut just as they reach maturity. Oats cut 
at this stage and fed in the bundle furnish 
both grain and hay and make an excellent 
summer feed for horses and mules. 

8 Anywhere east of Central Texas if the 
land is rich, moist land, sow 25 pounds of 
lespedeza seed broadcast right behind the 
oat drill. Otherwise sow soybeans or cow- 
peas immediately after the oats are cut. 





OATS—DISEASES 











SMUT 
Symptoms.—Loose smut: Grain and chaff 
are replaced by a powdery black mass which 


shatters as it ripens, leaving only the naked 
branches of the panicle. All spikelets and 
all heads on a plant affected. Covered smut: 


Smutty masses remain enclosed within flower 
parts and are not shaken or blown out so 
readily as in the case of loose smut. 


Control.—Seed treatment with formaldehyde. 
Put seed in burlap sacks and immerse for 10 
minutes in formaldehyde solution made at 
the rate of 1 pint formaldehyde diluted with 
40 gallons of water. Leave grain for 8 or 
10 hours in sacks and sow while damp. 


CROWN RUST 


Symptoms.—Orange yellow pustules on 
leaves and leaf sheaths early in season. Later, 
long raised streaks appear beneath epidermis 
of leaf. 


Control.—Sow rust-resistant varieties. 


WHY TO STACK OATS 


UR oats are better quality because 

they do not get weather-beaten, and, 
second, because they are in better con- 
dition to go to the bin. Oats always 
sweat either in the shock, stack, or bin. 
When they sweat in the stack, they are 
comparatively dry when they go to the 
bin, and hence keep sweet. If they sweat 
in the bin, they are liable to become 
musty. 


2. There is less loss. If the oats are left in 
the field, the birds take some, and if the 
weather is bad, they sprout and spoil. 














3. If we have seeded clover or lespedeza 
with our oats, they would have a better 
chance with the oats stacked than they 
would with the oats left in the shock, be- 
cause the shocks would have a tendency to 
smother out the clover or lespedeza on the 
ground where the shocks are placed. 

4. It will enable us to immediately begin 
summer plowing in case we do not have a 
companion crop sowed with the oats. 


It is not advisable to describe in detail 


The Progressive Farmer 


w to Grow Them 


how to make a stack, but the one essential 
thing to bear in mind is to keep the center 
full, so that when the stack settles the 
bundles will slope outward and downward 
to shed the rain. 


TIME FOR SEEDING | 


IVIDING the Cotton Belt into three 
parts, we suggest that oats should 
be sowed :— 


In the northern third, from September 1 
to October 1. 

In the middle third, from September 15 to 
October 15. 


In the southern third, from October 1 to 
November 1. 











In all of these zones we regard the first 
half of the period stated as better than the 
second half. 


‘ We suggest the following dates for seed- 
ing wheat in the Cotton Belt:— 

In the northern third, from October 1 to 
October 15. 

In the middle third, from October 15 to 
November 1. 


In the southern third, from November 1 to 
November 15. 


TREATMENT OF SMUTS 


WHEAT 
Saas Smut.—Powdered copper car- 
bonate dusted over the surface of the 
grain at the rate of two ounces per 
bushel. A barrel churn or similar receptacle 
may be used in the dusting operation. Grain 
may be sowed immediately after treatment. 














Loose Smut.—Soak grain in cold water for 
four hours, next temper in water held at 12 
degrees “Fahrenheit for one minute, then 
treat in water held at 129 degrees Fahrenheit 
for 10 minutes. Spread grain on granary 
floor in thin layer to dry. If grain is not 
thoroughly dry at time of seeding, set drill 
to allow for swelling. 

BARLEY 

Covered and loose smut usually occur to 
gether. Soak grain in cold water for four 
hours, next temper in water held at 120 de 
grees Fahrenheit for one minute, then treat 
in water held at 126 degrees Fahrenheit for 
13 minutes. Spread out on granary floor in 
thin layer to dry. If grain is not thoroughly 
dry at time of seeding, set drill to allow for 
swelling. 

OATS 

Covered and loose smut usually occur to- 
gether. Soak oats in a 1-40 (one pint to 40 
gallons) solution of formaldehyde for two 
hours. Drain off solution, spread oats out 
to dry on granary floor, and sow as soon as 
they are dry enough to run through the 
drill. 

Reference.—Virginia Extension Circular E- 
210; United States Department Agriculture 
Farmers’ Bulletin 939. 


TOP-DRESSING SMALL GRAIN 


ITRATE of soda, sulphate of ammonia, 
Nana nitrate of lime are about the only 

materials we would recommend for top- 
dressing small grains. About 75 to 100 pounds 
per acre will be about right, and this should 
be scattered broadcast over the grain about 
eight to ten weeks before the grain is ready 
to harvest. The application should be made 
when the foliage is dry, but it will be ad- 
vantageous to make it when the top soil is 
moist. It is not necessary to harrow the 
soda in, though a harrowing will probably 
be beneficial to the grain. 


BARLEY 


YARIETIES. — Tennessee Winter. Spring 
barley not recommended. 

Uses.—Stock feed; also used to some ¢€X- 
tent for breakfast food preparations and 
flour. Good for early spring grazing. 
Vitality of Seed.—About 3 years. 

Weight Per Bushel.—48 pounds. 

Soil Requirement.—Loams and clays ar¢ 
































ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, AND PRICE OF OATS, 1924-1926 | 
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Buy Smith 
Hatched Chicks 


THERE is a Smith equipped 
hatchery near you where 
better chicks are hatched, where 
you can get the kind of chicks 
that grow into paying flocks 
because they are 


Hatched Healthy 


The Smith principle of forced 
draft incubation furnishes more 
fresh air and oxygen than any 


other type. No hot spots—no 
cold corners. Lessdisease among Smith 
Hatched Chicks than any others. If 
you don’t know of a Smith Hatchery 
in your vicinity write us. 








Helpful Literature FREE 
The Smith Incubator Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


\ 1989 W 74th St. 


St 








best. Does not do well on sandy or poorly 
drained soils. 

Time of Sowing.—Between winter oat and 
wheat seeding time; that is, between Septem- 
ber 15 and October 15, depending on section. 

Rate of Sowing.—1% to 2 bushels. 

Method of Sowing.—Broadcasting with grain 
drill or by hand. 

Harvesting (Grain).—Harvest and thresh as 
would be done with wheat. Harvest in hard 
dough stage. 

Care.—Attacked by rust and smut. “Weevil” 
will also injure it in the stack or bin. 

Rotation.—May be grown in any rotation in 
which wheat or oats are grown. 

Reference.—United States Department Ag- 
riculture Farmers’ Bulletins 427 and 968. 





RYE 











SES.—Grain, winter and spring pasture, 
U sciting, and cover crop. Does well as 

a winter cover crop, mixed with hairy 
vetch. 


Vitality of Seed.—About 2 years. 


Weight Per Bushel.56 pounds. 


Response to Lime.Lime not necessary but 
it helps some. 


Soil Requirement.—Any well drained soil. 
Does better on poor soils than wheat. 


Time of Sowing.—Same time as for wheat, 
but does better than wheat seeded late. 


Rate of Sowing.—4 to 6 pecks per acre. 
Method of Sowing.—Broadcast with grain 


| drill. 


Harvesting Grain.—Cut with binder in 
dough stage; usually a little ahead of wheat. 

Reference.—United States Department of 
Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletins 756 and 894. 








SAY **BAYER ASPIRIN” and INSIST! 


Proved safe by millions and prescribed by physicians for 


Colds 


Headache 
Pain Neuralgia 


Neuritis 
Toothache 


Lumbago 
Rheumatism 





DOES NOT AFFECT THE HEART 








Accept only ‘‘Bayer’’ package 
which contains proven directions. 


Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 
Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 





Aspiring ig the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 








PURCHASING POWER OF 
GRAIN FARMER’S DOLLAR 











THE BILLION-TIME AMERICAN HABI® 














Children will get their feet cold and wet 
—it can’t be prevented. Just do your 
best to ward off the coughsand colds so 
dangerous this time of year. Give them 
Luden’s at the first signs of a cold— 
the menthol in the exclusive Luden 
blend soothes inflamed, irritated 
throats clears out stuffy heads —re- 
lieves coughs. And children love the 
candy goodness of these famous cough 
drops. In the yellow package. 





LUDEN’ S 


MENTHOL coucHprops 5¢ 











Purchasing Power Dollar’s 


Year and Month Worth of Grain 


SN evecare ecccccccccce aseees 116 
De. anvackseussecdeesusaceus 96 
iL: Ae ii wane Rees aexeeceswes 67 
WOee esicuas vias eueen a & 
MEE étenbecos cannes eanctseuns 67 
| Adeetenee paacenseens 80 
MEE: siteethevecscnc evccce “ae On 
ee icaesaaveees heacaee esesee 

IEE, ‘\ctcdccnseeenauns a = 
September ........++ <scnass Oe 
CRI vsvedcecewansenncces 77 


Note. Figuring that from August, 1909 to 
July, 1924, a dollar’s worth of grain would 
buy a dollar’s worth of non-agricultural 
products, the above table shows that a dol- 
lar’s worth of grain in October, 1926, would 
buy only 77 cents’ worth of non-agricultural 
products such as shoes, plows, etc. 


DITCHES 
TERRACES 


Martin Farm Diteher and Field: 
irs wai ked and 





QUL More Egg Money 











SMALL GRAIN HINTS 











OR small grain, land should be plow- 
ed early and have time to settle. 


2. Sow as soon as there is sufficient mois- 
ture in October. 


3. Early sowing gives the plants time to 
spread, consequently it does not take as much 
seed per acre. 

4. If land is loose it should be firmed on top 
by using a roller. 


GRAZING SMALL GRAIN 


RAZING small grain has two ef- 

fects: (1) Fall grazing reduces the 
amount of covering which the crop car- 
ries into the winter for protection, and 
(2) late winter and spring grazing de- 
lays the maturity of the crop. 


Grazing does not increase the yield of grain 
except in rare instances. If the crop had 
made such a vigorous growth that it prom- 
ised to begin to stool before the passing of 
cold weather, grazing to retard the growth 
slightly would enable the crop to come 
through the cold weather with less winter- 
killing. However, it has also been found 
that light, late fall and early winter grazing 
during dry weather does not seriously affect 
the yield of grain which has been sowed 
fairly early. 

However, grazing while the land is either 
wet or frozen injures both land and crop. 
While the land is wet the plants are easily 
tramped down and pulled out of the ground. 
The trampling of the soil while wet is re- 
sponsible for a condition somewhat similar 
to that obtained by plowing clay lands while 
wet. After a freeze, stock should be kept 
out of the small grain field until the ground 
has not only thawed but dried out. 














a 
© OW should I treat my wheat and oats 
H. to get rid of snuut?” Somebody will 
want to know next fall. Save this 
issue and have the information right at hand 
when it is needed. 





Top Dress 





Grain Crops 


with 


Nitrate of Soda 





Do you know that 100 pounds of Nitrate of 
Soda per acre top-dressed earlyin the spring 
produces 5 to 10 bushels per acre increase 
in wheat, 15 to 20 bushels per acre increase 
in oats, alsoa large increasein the amount of 
straw, as much as 40 per cent. in hay, and 
makes pasture lands 50 per cent. better. 


200 pounds Nitrate of Soda per acre, 
side-dressed on corn when knee high 
increases the yield by 10 to 30 bushels 
per acre. 


It does these things because nearly all 
cultivated lands suffer from Nitrogen star- 
vation and respond at once to top-dressings 
of Nitrate of Soda. 


We have the evidence. 


If you want our pamphlets and suggestions from our State 
Manager who is in touch with your local conditions cut out 
this advertisement, write your address in the white space and 


mail to our nearest office. 


3898 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
Educational Bureau 


57 William Street New York 
Raleigh, N. C. Orlando, Fla. New Orleans, La. Nashville, Tenn. 
Columbia, S. C. Montgomery, Ala. Dallas, Tex. Columbus, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ge. Jeckson, Miss. Little Rock, Ark. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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pouLT Make $1000 a year from 300 hens, like 
othersare doing. Poultry Tribuneshows 
how ; explains brooding, culling, feeding 
management; monthly, 80-160 pages. 


3 Months’ Trial 1 0 c 
50 sents a Yoar 

Colored art chicken pictures suitable 

forframing FREE every other issue 

Send stamps or coin today at our risk, 


Poultry Tribune, Dept. 28, Mount Morris, 1, 
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Long Term Farm Loans 








Cost Held Low 


Interest Payable Annually—November Ist. 
No Principal Payments Required. 
Borrower May Pay Loan Off Any Interest Date if Desired. 
Prompt Inspections—We Close Loans Quickly. 
To Save Time and Delay, See Our Nearest Correspondent. 








THIES SMITH REALTY 


DAMERON & RHOADES 


W. C. HARRELSON, Cherryville 
ACR Ro). Gastonia 





es PE TREY EOIN 4 wees os eels Shelby CLIFFORD & TOWNSEND, Dunn 
Nh, HRCMMIIPOY 6 oc o s-i4 e oie Statesville OATES & HERRING, Fayetteville 
SALISBURY INS. & Ni 1; ,, RIE wee onc so eens Clinton 
Pees t Y CO. ee e's Salisbury F.C. HARDING........ Greenville 
iM, ae; BARRE Re... ccc. es: Emm 8 L.c¥: MORRILD=-...: Snow Hill 
MT. AIRY INS. & CRITCHER & CRITCHER 
7 a ies Ge te 5 Se DM ee Ne wet, Williamston 
P. V. CRITCHER....... Lexington GEO. GRERU 6, Weldon 
O. E. MENDENHALL, High Point WILSON B. PUGH...... Jackson 
OUR (9359 se Asheboro LEON T. VAUGHN..... Nashville 
moe Pepe Moncoe <1. D. BROW... ..0.5->- Wilson 


NPR AR Ee Charlotte 


ba. WEGININ Y cs.8 es Winston-Salem eis 
REALTY BOND 


LEON G. STEVENS... 
WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 
is area Mae gree > ee pee Sanford 


W. H. S. BURGWYN... Woodland 


Smithfield 


| ER eer ae Winston-Salem W. B. GAITHER......... Newton 


St AO Re Pe ne ae 3urlington 


N. E. BRADFORD..... Goldsboro 
8 OR ge Lumberton 
DOUGLAS & WOOTEN, Kinston 
A. G. HARRELSON, Rutherfordton 


DURHAM LOAN & CROWELL & SONS... Albemarle 
ERE Cs. 5 scniew acct Durham ROBT. T. PIGUE......... Hamlet 
Mm. WILLIPORD...... 0... Duss W.H. CHILDS........ Lincolnton 


Raleigh Banking & Trust Company 


C. P. GRANTHAM, Manager 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Also State Extension Leaders 


NORTH CAROLINA 
E geeapearow State College, Raleigh, 


unless otherwise stated. 
Administrative Officers—I. O. Schaub, di- 
rector; James M. Gray, assistant director and 
state agent; Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon, as- 
sistant director and state home demonstration 
agent; Miss Maude E. Wallace, assistant 
state home agent. 


J. W. Goodman, Jr., mountain district 
agent, Asheville, N. C.; E. S. Millsaps, pied- 
mont district agent, Statesville, N. C.; O. F. 
McCrary, central district agent; F. W. Gaither, 
southeastern district agent, Wilmington, N. 
C.; B. Troy Ferguson, northeastern district 
agent. 

Mrs. Estelle T. Smith, eastern district 
agent for women; Mrs. Cornelia C. Morris, 
central district agent for women; Miss Mar- 
tha Creighton, piedmont district agent for 
women, Charlotte. 


F. H. Jeter, agricultural editor; H. C. 
Evans, auditor; A. F. Bowen, treasurer; C. 
R. Hudson, state agent in Negro work. 

L. R. Harrill, club specialist. 

Specialists. —E. C. Blair, extension agrono- 
mist; E. ¥. Floyd, extension agronomist in 
tobacco culture; S. J. Kirby, extension agron- 
omist. 

J. A. Arey. in charge office of dairy exten- 
sion; A: C. Kimrey, assistant in dairy ex- 
tension: F. R. Farnham, dairy extension; H. 
L. Wilson. cheesemaker, office of dairy ex- 
tension; W. L. Clevenger, dairy extension. 


W. W. Shay. in charge office of swine exten- 
sion; W. V. Hays, assistant in swine exten- 
sion. 

A. G. Oliver, in charge of office of poultry 
extension; C. F. Parrish, assistant in poultry 
extension. 

C. H. Brannon, assistant extension ento- 
mologist; C. L. Sams, specialist in beekeeping. 

E. B. Morrow, extension horticulturist; H. 
R. Niswonger, extension horticulturist. 

G. W. Fant, extension pathologist. 

H. H. Gordon, agricultural engineering 
specialist; A. T. Holman, agricultural engi- 
neering specialist. 

R. W. Graeber, extension forester, States- 
ville, N. C. 

Miss Helen Estabrook, clothing and house- 

















YOU CAN depend on getting a square deal when you order 


from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 









“I try to bring my boys up so 
they will know the worth of a 
dollar. In these days of high- 
priced store goods and low- 
priced cotton a fellow has got 
to figure how to save every 
penny he can, But it don’t mean 
buying cheap things to wear. 
When I go inte a store to buy 
overalls, and they try to sell me 
something besides Adams Brand, 
I keep going till I do find them.” 


---You generally them at 
the be stores Las town 


cADAMS MFG. CO., Macon, Ga. 


Adams Brand 
Men’s & Beys’® 
OGveralis, Pants 
& Work Shirts 





ADAMSiHZ OVERALLS 





hold furnishings specialist; Miss Mary E. 
| Thomas, state nutrition specialist. 

County Farm Demonstration Agents.—Ala- 
| mance, W. Kerr Scott, Haw River; Alexan- 
der, D. H. Osborne, Taylorsville; Anson, J. 
W. Cameron, Polkton; Ashe, E. C. Turner, 
Jr., Jefferson; Avery, C. B. Baird, Newland; 
Beaufort, E. P. Welch, Washington; Bertie, 
B. E. Grant, Windsor; Bladen, J. R. Powell, 
Elizahethtown; Brunswick, J. E. Dodson, 
Supply; Buncombe, L. D. Thrash, Asheville, 
J. Brown, assistant; Burke, R. L. Sloan, Mor- 
ganton; Cabarrus, R. D. Goodman, Con- 
cord: Caldwell, P. M. Hendricks, Lenoir; 
Carteret, Hugh Overstreet, Beaufort; Ca- 
tawba, J. W. Hendricks, Newton; Chatham, 
N. €. Shiver, Pittsboro; Cherokee, R. W. 
Gray, Murphy; Chowan, N. K. Rowell, Eden- 
ton. 

Clay, W. R. Anderson, Hayesville; Cleve- 
land, Alvin Hardin, Shelby; Columbus, J. P. 
Quinerly, Whiteville; Cumberland, N. B. 
Stevens, Fayetteville: Craven, C. B. Faris, 
New Bern; Davidson, C. A. Sheffield, Lexing- 
ton; Davie, Geo. Evans, Mocksville; Duplin, 
L. L. McLendon, Kenansville; Durham, W. 
I. Smith, Durham; Edgecombe, Zeno Moore, 
Whitakers; Forsyth, R. W. Pou, Winston- 
Salem; Franklin, A. H. Harris, Louisburg; 
Gaston, L. B. Altman, Gastonia; Guilford, J. 
I. Wagoner, Greensboro. 

Halifax, C. E. Littlejohn, Scotland Neck, 
W. O. Davis, assistant, Weldon; Henderson, 
E. F. Arnold, Hendersonville, E. D. Cody, 
assistant; Hertford, C. A. Rose, Winton; 
Hoke, L. B. Brandon, Raeford; Hyde, R. E. 
Dunning, Swan Quarter; Iredell, A. R. Mor- 
row, Statesville; Jackson, C. W. Tilson, 
Sylva; Jones, J. T. Monroe, Trenton; Lee, E. 
O. McMahan, Sanford; Lenoir, C. M. Brick- 
house, Kinston; Lineoln, J. G. Morrison, Lin- 
colnton; McDowell, W. L. Smarr, Marion; 
Macon, John V. Arrendale, Franklin. 


Madison, Earle Brintnall, Marshall; Martin, 
T. B. Brandon, Williamston; Mecklenburg, 
Kope Elias. Charlotte; Montgomery, O. R. 
Carrithers, Troy; Moore, E. H. Garrison, Jr., 
Carthage; Nash, H. M. Parker, Nashville; 
New Hanover, J. P. Herring, Wilmington; 
Northampton, E. P. Gulledge, Jackson; Ons- 
low, J. D. Brandon, Jacksonville; Pamlico, 
R. W. Galphin, Bayboro; Pasquotank, G. W. 
Falls, Elizabeth City; Pender, W. H. Rob- 
bins, Burgaw; Perquimans, L. W. Anderson, 
Hertford. 

Pitt, R. B. Reeves, Greenville; Polk, J. W. 
Artz, Columbus; Randolph, Ewing S. Mill- 
saps, Asheboro; Richmond, J. L. Dove, Rock- 
ingham; Robeson, O. O. Dukes, Lumberton; 
Rowan, W. G. Yeager, Salisbury; Rocking- 
ham, F. S. Walker, Reidsville; Rutherford, 
F. E. Patton, Rutherfordten; Scotland, S. E. 
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Evans, Laurinburg; Stanly, O. H. Phillips, 
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and Specialists in Your State 


Albemarle; Surry, H. E. White, Dobson: 
Transylvania, Lewis A. Ammon, Brevard: 
Union, T. J. W. Broome, Monroe; Vance, J. C 
Anthony, Henderson; Wake, J. C. Anderson, 
Raleigh; Wayne, A. K. Robertson, Goldsboro; 
Wilkes, A. G. Hendren, Wilkesboro. 


County Home Demonstration Agents.—Ala 
mance, Miss Marjorie Holmes, Graham; An- 
son, Mrs. Rosalind Redfearn, Wadesboro; 
Beaufort, Miss Violet Alexander, Washing- 
ton; Bladen, Mrs. Lillie L. Hester, Elizabeth- 
town; Buncombe, Miss M. Adna Edwards, 
Asheville; Cabarrus, Miss Ophelia Barker, 
Concord; Caldwell, Miss Mattie Lee Cooley, 
Lenoir; Carteret, Miss Edith Powell, Beau- 
fort; Catawba, Miss Anna C. Rowe, Newton. 


Chowan, Miss Mary Brandly, Edenton; 
Cleveland, Mrs. Irma Wallace, Shelby; Col- 
umbus, Miss Emiline Cleveland, Whiteville; 
Craven, Miss Cornelia Simpson, New Bern; 
Cumberland, Miss Elizabeth Gainey, Fayette- 
ville; Currituck, Miss Rachel Everett, Cur- 
rituck; Davidson, Miss Elizabeth Cornelius, 
Lexington; Duplin, Miss Ruth V. Eborn, 
Kenansville; Durham, Mrs. Octavia Evans, 
Durham; Edgecombe, Miss Virginia Watson, 
Tarboro; Forsyth, Miss Alice McQueen, Win 
ston-Salem; Franklin, Miss Daisy Caldwell. 
Louisburg; Gaston, Miss Margaret Thomp- 
son, Gastonia. 

Guilford, Miss Addie Houston, Greensboro; 
Halifax, Miss Hazel Ervin, Roanoke Rapids; 
Hertford, Miss Myrtle Swindell, Winton; Ire- 
dell, Mrs. Virginia C. Parrott, Statesville; 
Johnson, Miss Minnie L. Garrison, Smith- 
field; Mecklenburg, Miss Delano Wilson, 
Charlotte; Nash, Mrs. Effie Gordon, Nashville; 
Martin, Miss Anna Trentham, Williamston; 
New Hanover, Miss Anne B. Horne, Wil- 
mington; Northampton, Miss Lois Rain- 
water, Jackson; Pender, Miss Nora Miller, 
Burgaw. 

Perquimans, Miss Helen Gaither, Hertford; 
Pitt, Miss Bertha Ferguson, Greenville; 
Polk, Miss Lois Holderbaum, Columbus; 
Richmond, Mrs. Anna Lea Harris, Rocking- 
ham; Robeson, Miss Flora Lee Carl, Lumber- 
ton; Rockingham, Miss Myrtie Keller, Reids- 
ville; Rowan, Miss Gertrude Trimble, Salis- 
bury; Rutherford, Miss Laura Howard, Ruth- 
erfordton; Sampson, Mrs. Stella R. Cusick, 
Clinton; Scotland, Miss Katharine Millsaps, 
Laurinburg; Stanly, Miss Elizabeth Bridge, 
Albemarle; Transylvania, Miss Ada Walker, 
Brevard. 

Vance, Mrs. Hattie F. Plummer, Middle- 
burg; Wake, Mrs. Maude McInnes, Raleigh; 
Washington, Miss Emma Moorhead, Ply- 
mouth; Wayne, Miss Ruby Feikert, Golds- 
boro. 

Negro County Farm Demonstration Agents. 
—L. E. Hall, district agent, Berry O’Kelly, 
Bldg., Raleigh, N. C.; Warren, Z. H. Hyman, 
Warrenton; Hertford, W. D. Brown, Winton; 
Robeson, S. T. Brooks, Lumberton; Parts of 
Pitt, Edgecombe and Martin, Oliver Carter, 
Parmele; Rowan, J. D. Carlton, Salisbury; 
Anson, J. A. Colson, Ansonville; Pitt, D. D. 
Dupree, Farmville; Sampson, G. W. Herring, 
Clinton; Bertie, J. C. Hubbard, Windsor; Ala- 
mance, J. W. Jeffries, Mebane; Halifax, R. J. 
Johnson, Enfield. 

Tredell, E. C. Lackey, Statesville; Pasquo- 
tank; J. W. Mitchell, 253 Park St., Elizabeth 
City; Wake, L. H. Roberts, Raleigh; Meck- 
lenburg, I. D. L. Torrence, Charlotte; Guil- 
ford, H. E. Webb, Greensboro; Harnett, A. 
D. Herring, Dunn; Johnston, McKay Mc- 
Neill, Smithfield; Duplin, E. F. Colson, 
Kenansville. 

Negro Home Demonstration Agents.—Miss 
Dazelle Foster, district agent, Raleigh; Col- 
umbus, Mrs. Sarah Williams, Vineland; Ala- 
mance, Mrs. Carrie Spaulding Wilson, Gra- 
ham; Guilford, Miss Annie Murray, Greens- 
boro; Robeson, Mrs. Lillian M. Debnam, 
Lumberton; Wake, Mrs, Lucy James, Ra- 
leigh; Wayne, Miss Emma McDougald, Golds- 
boro. 

VIRGINIA 

Headquarters Blacksburg unless otherwise 
stated. 

Administrative Officers.—John R. Hutche- 
son, director; W. P. Moore, asst. director; 
Mrs. M. M. Davis, state agent; E. R. Price, 
Editor; Miss Hallie Hughes, state girls’ club 
agent; C. A. Montgomery, state boys’ club 
agent; G. A. Elecon, asst. state boys’ club 
agent. 

J. G. Bruce, district agent for men, Cul- 
peper; F. S. Farrar, district agent for men, 
Burkeville; J. H. Quisenberry, district agent 
for men, Fredericks Hall; W. C. Shackleford, 
district agent for men, Proffit; B. A. War- 
riner, district agent for men, Blacksburg. 

Mrs. M. M. Davis, state agent for women; 
Miss Belle Burke, district agent for women, 
Box 346, University, Wirgimia; Miss Sally 
Guy Davis, district agent for women, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Roanoke, Virginia; Miss 
Mary B. Settle, acting district agent for 
women, 1632 W. Grace St., Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Miss Helen Ricks, district agent for 
women. 

}. B. Pierce, special Negro agent, Hampton, 
Virginia. 

Specialists.—Kent Apperson, asst. horticul- 
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MASCOT 


A High-Grade 





Calcium- Magnesia 
Agricultural Lime 


Is 





MAS COT 


BEST FOR ALL CROPS 


If Your Dealer Can’t 
Furnish You 


MASCOT 
Write Us! 
AMERICAN 
LIMESTONE Co. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 














how 
Sam 


Johnson 
grows 
peanuts 


If you will write the 
Benthall Machine Co., 
Suffolk, Va., they will 
send you an interesting 
booklet telling how ff 
Sam Johnson grows 
fine peanuts, 
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turist; L. C. Béamer, asst. garden specialist; 
Frank Buchanan, dairy husbandman; W .H. 
Byrne, asst. agronomist; George Carey, asst. 
dairy specialist; L. I. Case, animal husband- 
man; Wilbur Caulfield, asst. dairy specialist; 
C. T. Corman, asst. poultry husbandman; A. 
L. Dean, peultry husbandman; L. B. Die- 
trick, specialist in vegetable gardening; James 
Godkin, asst. plant pathologist; George Her- 
ring, asst. animal husbandman; Miss Bessie 
Hodsden, asst. poultry husbandman; E. W. 
Lawson, sheep specialist. 


Mrs. Mary McBryde, landscape garden spec- 
ialist; Miss Mary McGowan, food specialist; 
F. A. Motz, horticulturist; J. Wilber O’Byrne, 
forestry specialist; Miss Eidona Oliver, cloth- 
ing specialist; R. H. Chestnutt, asst. agri. 
engineer; G. W. Patteson, Jr., agronomist; 
Clarence Pickard, asst. in agri. economics; 
W. D. Saunders, dairy specialist; Charles 
Seitz, agricultural engineer; C. C. Taylor, 
specialist in agri. economics; D. A. Tucker, 
asst. horticulturist; J. A. Waller, asst. agri- 
cultural engineer. 


County Farm Demonstration Agents.—Acco- 
mac, W. O. Strong, E. F. Gillette, asst., Onley; 
Albemarle, S. S. Teel, F. E. Merrifield, asst., 
Charlottesville; Alleghany, S. B. Surber, Bar- 
ber; Amelia, C. W. Richards, Amelia; Am- 
herst, O. B. Ross, Amherst; Appomattox, R. 
D. Hudgins, Appomattox; Augusta, J. C. 
Coiner, Staunton; Bedford, E. C. Turner, S. 
S. Hylton, asst., Bedford; Bland, H. P. Mar- 
shall, Bland. 

Botetourt, J. S. Wills, Fincastle; Bruns- 
wick, J. B. Lewis, Lawrenceville; Bucking- 
ham, J. G. Hamaker, Buckingham; Campbell, 
Bruce Anderson, Rustburg; Caroline, Dungan 
McKinsey, Bowling Green; Charles City, V. 
B. Perry, Providence Forge; Charlotte, H. E. 
McSwain, Charlotte C. H.; Chesterfield, T. G. 
Balfour, Chester; Craig, W. O. Martin, New 
Castle; Culpeper, J. M. Dyer, Culpeper; Din- 
widdie, J. W. Bellinger, Jr., Petersburg, Box 
451; Elizabeth City, H. 8. Lippincott, Newport 
News. 

Essex, D. H. Crosby, Vedat: Fair- 
fax, H. B. Derr, Fairfax; Fluvanna, D. D. 
Sizer, Palmyra; Giles, T. E. Starnes, Pearis- 
burg; Gloucester, D. W. Thompson, Glouces- 
ter; Goochland, W. B. Gordon, Goochland; 
Grayson, D. T. Painter, Independence; Greens- 
ville, J. W. Rogers, Emporia; Halifax, C. L. 
Hall, South Boston; Tianover, J. C. Stiles, 


Ashland; Henrico, L. M. Walker, Jr., Rich- 
mond C. of C.; Henry, J. N. Jones, Martins- 
ville. 


King and Queen, J. D. Hutchinson, Jr., 
Walkerton; “King William, J. D. Hutchinson, 
Jr., Walkerton; Lancaster, C. C. Chase, 
W. G. Booker, asst., Whitestone; Lee, M. V. 
Koger, Pennington Gap; Loudoun, J. R. Lint- 
ner, Leesburg; Lunenburg, E. G. Stokes, 
Kenbridge; Mecklenburg, N. H. Williams, Jr., 
J. L. Maxton, asst., Chase City; Montgom- 
ery, J. D. Wysor, J. C. Eller, asst., Chris- 
tiansburg; Nansemond, P. S. Blandford, Suf- 
folk, R. F. D.; Nelson, J. B. Whitehead, Lov- 
ingston; New Kent, V. B. Perry, Providence 
Forge. 


Norfolk, F. L. Portlock, South Norfolk; 
Northumberland, C. W. Hubbard, Heaths- 
ville; Nottoway, R. B. Oliver, Jr., Crewe; 
Orange, E. V. Breeden, Gordonsville;- Pat- 
rick, S. L. Cole, Stuart; Pittsylvania, H. L. 
Moore, J. E. Stone, asst., Chatham; Prince 
Edward, R. B. Crawford, Farmville; Princess 
Anne, H. W. Ozlin, Lynnhaven; Prince Wil- 
liam, T. T. Curtis, Manassas; Pulaski, E. C. 
Grigsby, Pulaski; Rappahannock, Sam Pres- 
ton, Flint Hill. 


Roanoke, F. X. Credle, Salem; Rockbridge, 
M. G. Lewis, Lexington; Rockingham, C. W. 
Wampler, Harrisonburg; Smyth, P. E. Bird, 
Marion; Shenandoah, G. G. Dickenson, Wood- 
stock; Spottsylvania, W. R. Linthicum, Spot- 
sylvania; Stafford, W. L. Browning, Stafford; 
Surry, O. M. Cockes, Elberon; Sussex, K. N. 
Ellis, Waverly; Warren, D. M. Cloyd, Front 
Royal; Warwick, H. S. Lippincott, Newport 
News; Westmoreland, S. J. Dawson, Mon- 
tross; York (lower end of) H. S. Lippincott, 
Newport News. 


County Home Demonstration Agents.—Albe- 
marle, Mrs. Bessie Dunn Miller, Miss Ruth 
Burruss, asst., Free Union; Alleghany, Mrs. 
Margaret King, 313 Alleghany St., Clifton 
Forge; Amelia, Miss Marion Lawrence, 
Amelia; Amherst, Mrs. Jno. C. Long, Triple 
Oaks Farm, Madison Heights; Augusta, Miss 
Blanche Lindamood, Staunton; Bedford, Miss 
Annie H. Garrett, Bedford; Brunswick, Miss 
Ruth Jamison, Lawrenceville; Campbell, Mrs. 

Ferguson, Rustburg; Dinwiddie, Miss 
Lucile Zion, Dinwiddie; Goochland, Miss 
Genella McGhee, Goochland; Greene, Miss 
Agnes Maupin, Standardsville. 


Halifax, Miss Martha Cook, South Boston; 
Henrico, Miss Virginia Swink, Rt. 5, Rich- 
mond; Henry, Miss Emma Bratten, Martins- 
ville; James City, Miss Mabel Massey, Wil- 
liamsburg; Loudoun, Miss Laura B. Ruther- 
ford, Leesburg; Madison, Miss Madge Gard- 
ner, Madison; Mecklenburg, Miss Courtney 
Farrar, Boydton; Montgomery, Miss Martha 
Dinwiddie, Blacksburg; Nelson, Mrs. Irene 
West, Livingston; Norfolk, Miss Kate Brat- 
ten, 214 E. Indian River Road, Norfolk; 
Nottoway, Miss Hansford Patterson, Black- 
stone. 

Powhatan, Miss Katherine Ragsdale, Pow- 
hatan; Prince Edward, Miss Helen Alverson, 
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Any paint 
Lead 


paint makes the 


beautifies. 


beauty lasting. 
Dutch Boy 


white-lead gives a 


pure all-lead paint. 


HAT to do and 

how to do it? 
These questions puzzle 
every house-owner when 
the time comes to redec- 
orate the home, either, 
inside or out. As a starter, send for the “ Hand- 
book on Painting” and the booklet (in color) 
“Decorating the Home.” Follow with any 
specific questions that may be bothering you. We 
offer the facilities of our Department of Deco- 
ration to you. Individual service gladly given. 


NATIONAL LEAD COM PANY 


New York, 111 Broadway Boston, 800 Albany St. 
Buffalo, 116 Oak St. Chicago, 900 West 18th St. 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave. Cleveland, 820 W. Superior Ave. 
St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St. San Francisco, 485 California Se. 
Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave. 
Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 


DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 
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Make Your Swamp :W@;§ 
Land Profitable 


Every acre of swamp land on your farm is OOP 

now an expense to you. But you can make it Q| .) 

profitable. cae RWS 

Learn how to drain it with Hercules Dyna- $@72AieaSy 
» mite. WHY \S 

-Ditch-blasting is easy, whether you have @@@ > LI O™ 

previous experience or not. Write for a BR@MRBSee 


copy of Land Development With Hercules 
Dynamite, which gives you all the informa- 


$20 
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Please send me, eae a copy of your booklet, “Land Q| NY Vv Ks 
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Did you ever see such 
Cantaloupes and Jomatoes? 





Have some like them in your garden—Holly- 
brook Luscious Cantaloupes, sweet like honey 
and weighing 10 pounds—Wood’s Brimmer 
Tomato, very large and meaty, with delicious 
flavor and free from acidity. 

These are but a taste of the better varieties that 
are brought to you in Wood’s 1927 Better Book of 
Seeds. Write for your copy. 

This book contains—a complete guide 
to planting—facts about the feeding and 
fertilizing value of field crops—the right 
flowers to grow for every purpose. 

A post card 
or letter brings 
your copy by 
return mail. 


























A more delicious- 

ly flavored tomato 
you have never 
tasted. Has more 
solid meat than 
any other. Vigorous 
grower and boun- 
tiful yielder — 
Wood's Famous 
Brimmer. Packet 
ide. 






Hollybrook Luscious 
often weigh 15 to 20 
Ibs. Packet 10c. 















Wood’s Prolific Bush Lima — the best 
and most prolific of all the bush varieties. 
The beans are larger and thicker and there 
are more beans to the pod. Packet 10c, 


ae 


gi Page 4 
of catalog 
gives details, 














T. W. Wood & Sons, 


Seedsmen Since 1878, 
30 S. 14th Street, Richmond, Va. 











lhe biggest thin 
in your] 927 
Spray Schedule 


Berrecrivs fungus control withoutinjury! 

Start with “DRITOMIC” SULPHUR at 
the petal fall or calyx spray on peaches, apples 
or interplanted orchards. Use it throughout 
the growing season. It will do for you what 
it has done for hundreds of orchardists—give 
you a BIG CROP OF BETTER FRUIT. 
We say this on the authority of reports from 
growers who acclaim ‘‘DRITOMIC” SUL- 
PHUR the finest sulphur spray they ever 
have used. 





Let us send you our “‘Dritomic” folder 
which pictures their crops and quotes 
their own letters. Ask your dealer too! 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


New York St. Louis Los Angeles San Francisco 
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Farmville; Prince George, Miss Jean Cody, 
Hopewell; Prince William, Miss Mary Fred 
Claytor, Manassas; Roanoke, Miss Mary 
Moorman, Box 18, Salem; Rockbridge, Miss 
Lillian Gilbert, Lexington; Stafford, Miss 
Eva Kinsey, Stafford; Sussex, Miss Nany 
Hawthorne, Waverly; Tazewell, Mrs. Nell 
Bramham Odor, Tazewell; Washington, Miss 
Harriott T. Cocke, Abingdon. 

Negro County Farm Demonstration Agents. 
—John E. Charity, district agent, Richmond, 
Va., Rt. 6; T. B. Patterson, district agent, 
Hampton, Va. 

Isle of Wight, F. A. Bowman, Smithfield, 
R3; Goochland, L. W. Bradley, Maidens; Ap- 
pomattox, P. W. Callahan, Concord; Caroline, 
W. H. Craighead, Bowling Green; Southamp- 
ton, A. B. Doles, Zuni, R2; Surry, W. H. 
George, Elberan, R1; Brunswick, H. C. Green, 
Lawrenceville; Albemarle, C. G. Greer, Char- 
lottesville; Sussex, M. D. Jones, Stony Creek, 


Chesterfield, R. F. Jones, Ettrick, V. N. I. 
I.; Prince Edward, J. W. Lancaster, Farm- 
ville; Gloucester, R. D. Lemon, Sassfras; 
Buckingham, W. A, Morgan, Dillwyn, R1; 
Mecklenburg, N. D. Morse, South Hill; Not- 
toway, G. E. Oliver, Crewe; Dinwiddie, A. 
W. Pegram, Dinwiddie, R2; Nansemond, H. 
P. Reid, Suffolk; Greensville, Randolph Ruf- 
fin, No. Emporia, R1; Prince George, Alexan- 
der Scott, Prince George, R1; Lunenburg, D. 


H. Smith, Lunenburg; Powhatan, W. H. 
Walton, Powhatan; Charles City, R. E. F. 
Washington, Roxbury; Campbell, T. W. 


Tweedy, Rustburg; Charlotte, J. F. Wilson, 
Keysville. 

Negro Home Demonstration Agents.—Miss 
Lizzie A. Jenkins, district agent, Hampton 
Institute, Hampton, Virginia; Amherst, Miss 
Rachel Carter, Amherst; Bedford, Mrs. You- 
tha B. Flagg, Bedford; Halifax, Mrs. Marion 
Sydnor, South Boston, 2206 N, Main St.; 
Hanover, Mrs. M. G. Allen, Ashland; Louisa, 
Miss Ethel Lewis, Gordonsville, R. F. D. 2, 
Box 65; Nelson, Mrs. Sallie V. T. Smith, Mas- 
sies Mill. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


Headquarters Clemson College, S. C., unless 
otherwise stated. 


Administrative Officers—W. W. Long, di- 
rector; D. W. Watkins, asst. director; A. B. 
Bryan, editor; J. R. Deatherage, asst. agri- 
cultural editor; B. O. Williams, state boys’ 
club agent; I. D. Lewis, asst. state boys’ club 
agent; A. A. McKeown, district agent, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.; J. T. Lazar, district agent, 
Florence, S. C.; A. H. Ward, district agent, 
Aiken, S. C.; R. S. Wilkinson, district agent 
for Negroes, Orangeburg, S. C. 


Specialists.—L. V. Starkey, chief, Animal 
Husbandry Division; E. G. Godbey, livestock 
specialist, Spartanburg, S. C.; J. R. Hawkins, 
livestock specialist, Florénce, S. C.; J. P. 
LaMaster, chief, Dairy Division; R. E. Waters, 
agent in dairying, Chamber of Commerce, 
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Spartanburg, S. C.; W. J. Keegan, dairy hus- 
bandman, Florence, S, C.; R. W. Hamilton, 
acting chief, Agronomy Division; J. L. Car- 
bery, agronomist, Chamber of Commerce, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; S. L. Jeffords, forage 
crop specialist, Spartanburg, S. C.; A. M. 
Musser, acting chief, Horticultural Division. 


A. E. Schilletter, extension horiiculturist; 
C. L. Morgan, head Poultry Division; G. E. 
Prince, chief, Division of Markets, Aiken, S. 
C.; L. H. Lewis, agent in marketing, Flor- 
ence, S. C.; C. A. Owens, specialist in grad- 
ing and packing, Spartanburg, S. C.; Frank. 
lin Sherman, chief, Division. of Entomology; 
J. O. Pepper, extension entomologist; E. S, 
Prevost, bee specialist; W. D. Moore, asst. 
plant pathologist; H. H. Tryon, forestry 
specialist, Aiken, S. C.; J. E. Hooker, agri- 
cultural engineer, Columbia, S. C. 


County Farm Demonstration Agents.— 
Aiken, C. L. Gowan, Aiken; Allendale, Z. D. 
Robertson, Allendale; Anderson, S. M. Byars, 
Anderson; Barnwell, H. G. Boylston, Barn- 
well; Berkeley, J. H. Harvey, Mencks Cor- 
ner; Calhoun, C. L. McCaslan, St. Matthews; 
Charleston, G. C. McDermid, Charleston; 
Cherokee, S. C. Stribling, Gaffney; Chester- 
field, W. J. Tiller, Chesterfield; Clarendon, F. 
M. Rast, Manning; Darlington, J. M. Napier, 
Darlington. 

Dillon, S. W. Epps, Dillon; Dorchester, T. 
M. Cathcart, St. George; Edgefield, W. H. 
Barton, Edgefield; Fairfield, R. H. Lemmon, 
Winnsboro; Florence, J. W. McLendon, Flor- 
ence; Georgetown, M. M. McCord, George- 
town; Greenville, W. R. Gray, Greenville; 
,Greenwood, E. L. Rogers, Greenwood; Hamp- 
ton, J. K. Dorman, Hampton; Horry, T. M. 
Evans, Conway; Jasper, J. P. Graham, Ridge- 
land; Kershaw, J. W. Sanders, Camden; Lan- 
caster, W. F. Howell, Lancaster. 


Laurens, C. B. Cannon, Laurens; Lexing: 
ton, C. S. Addy, Lexington; Marion, W. R. 
Wells, Jr., Marion; Marlboro, G. H. Stewart, 
Bennettsville; McCormick, T. W. Morgan, 
McCormick; Newberry, T. M. Mills, New- 
berry; Oconee, G. H. Griffin, Walhalla; Or- 
angeburg, R. F. Kolb, Orangeburg; Pickens, 
T. A. Bowen, Pickens. 
sRichland, J. R. Clark, Columbia; Saluda, 
Claude Rothell, Saluda; Spartanburg, Ernest 
Carnes, Spartanburg; Sumter, J. M. Eleazer, 
Sumter; Union, W. D. Wood, Union; Wil- 
liamsburg, C. L. Baxter, Kingstree; York, L. 
W. Johnson, Rock Hill. 

Negro County Farm Demonstration Agents. 
—H. E. Daniels, assistant district agent, 
Orangeburg, S. C.; Bamberg, E. D. Jenkins, 
Denmark; Beaufort, Benjamin Barnwell, Frog- 
more; Georgetown, William Thompson, 
Georgetown; Greenwood, Jesse J. Wilson, 
Greenwood; Orangeburg, G. W. Daniels, Or- 
angeburg; Richland, J. E. Dickson, Colum- 
bia; Spartanburg, W. C. Bunch, Spartanburg; 
Sumter, Jason Maloney, Sumter; Darlington, 
Charles Disher, Darlington. 








AMOUNT OF PLANT FOOD REMOVED FROM SOIL BY CROPS 








Pounds per acre 








































































































. Phosphoric 
Crops Yield per acre Nitrogen acid Potash 
Alfalfa Hay ...ccecccccseccses ENE cc en sedag casadsetenesehwease 92.00 21.20 58.40 
CAANOe. BOW occ ads wncseancess CMR rs cUccie kc sels veawa chad ecks 84.80 22.00 74.80 
Cowpea hay ..ccccccccccvccees SR OMA a,c sae kiana gnaw eaeaes ; 58.50 15.60 44.10 
Soybean hay ......-ccceceeees Tie SOUS wn canacencesvensethaeaness 69.60 20.10 32.40 
TMOG ccsccvrcesscnstenceces TOME: oss cenecs ca cates bakeias 38.00 8.00 100.00 
ISAM a5 csacuedecaeies ees yo ee eee ae peneas 50.00 19.00 11.00 
2 TONS STOVES cccccccccccccccccere 32.00 10.00 42.00 
GUA ci cesscssacsncesneensses 82.00 29.00 53.00 
Cotton ccccccces cocccccccceccse 1000 Pounds cotton seed ...-0. 32.00 13.00 12.00 
SOD DOUMES HAE ciccccssceecocsene 1.20 -50 3.00 
2,000 pounds stalks ...-.....+0. 50.00 21.00 36.00 
TRON cco caccencende st bebs saree 83.20 34.50 51.00 
NER: anesuccces geperesedd'nccs00e ttt DMOMNIG DURIM’ seccancenesiaces 33.00 13.00 9.50 
2,500 pounds straw ...cccccccce 15.00 6.00 31.00 
MOREL . quccvnceseonceseesacans® 48.00 19.00 40.50 
cas sevenedeesesnsneesian 25 bushels grain .. e 35.00 13.00 9. 00 
2,500 pounds straw .....e++. agane 12.00 4.50 27.00 
OROS | ceicceccacseee danse oa 47.00 17.50 36.00 
se) 
cs) 
sia] 2 3 
ad | ° a7 “ic $ 
bs =] 3) = = - ~ i=] a 
o a sis - = 8 Sizes 
baa 5 77) - i= alfa bf g 
) Ss | €] & Bis a + sie 
= re a i = ° -| © elas 3 =| s 
=i sj] >iel Fi sisi Se Si al si ei o wo} & 
=) el] 8] 318] &| 2] Sigel a! S| S| 8] | Sle 
<lelinlOlolslolul simsi ol al al x] ei wale 
MinGaina rc. .cocsssccanes Soe hood Sool oo be. Lee ee be el eT. Le eel BO |e ae 
OS NS ate ERE ae [ee--| 60 Jesse 70 | 74 | 56 |33%4]....| 32 |. 60 |....| 56 | 50 | 
PHOTGG, cic ccvvescevecceds eset GO Isaccloseslesacts cas | 70 | 56 |32 | 44 | 32 | 22 sees] 56 | 56 | 
GES eaccécncdsacece cabveleinans e+e+| 60 | 70 |....]----] 56 |30 |....] 32 ] 25 | 60 | 43 | 56 |.--- 60 
RGNERNET ie sdapsavacatectecesbesia et Nr Ye ea Sa 56 |30 32 | 24 | 60 |....| 56 |.-.-| 
EN OS SOO PETE CTC OOP, Mee PRESS CORT) AE SAL Be 56 |. 32 |. st So lenoel ae 
MSBAMINOL <i 0scesakccncs EE 7 aR BA 56 |30 32 | 24 | 60 |....| 56 | 42 | 60 
North Carolina .. | & ..++] 70 | 74. | 56 130 | 44| 32 | 22] 60 | 46 | 56 | 50 | @ 
Oklahoma ....... 60 | 70 |....| 72 | 56 |32 .| 32 | 22 | 60 |....{ 56 | 50 | 
South Carolina 6 }....] 70 | 74 | 56 |30 -| 32 | 23 | 60 56 | 50 | 60 
MEMROONOD. 05550 0d caecs 0 60 |....] 70 | 74 | 56 {28 .| 32 | 23 | 60 .| 56 | 50 | 60 
SO EET SE Sree oe GO loieve] FO T 72 1 BORE Lacock S2 lace ctincskes <9] 56)|-><ohae 
Mite Sass biadanedsiads pea TO Aeventns och BO NOD dosacd Oe (Otten 56 |..-.| @ 


























unhulled, 33 pounds (IIl.). 





t Spanish peanuts, 30 pounds (Va. and N. 


+ Bur clover seed in bur, 8 pounds (N. C.); lespedeza in hulls, 33 pounds; sweet clovet 


C.). 
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| White Diarrhea 








"February 19, 1927 











Remarkable Experience of _ Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers who 
have had serious losses from White 
Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. Bradshaw 
tell of her experience in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my ex- 


perience. I used to lose a great many 
from this cause, tried many remedies 
and was about discouraged. As a last 


resort I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., 
Department 97, Waterloo, Iowa, for their 
Walko White Diarrhea Remedy. I used 
two 50c packages, raised 300 White Wy- 
andottes and never lost one or had one 
sick after giving the medicine and my 
chickens are larger and healthier than 
ever before. I have found this company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by return mail—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea (Coccidiosis) is caused 
by a protozoal organism of microscopic 
size which multiplies with great rapidity 
in the intestines of diseased birds and 
enormous numbers are discharged with 
the droppings. Readers are warned to be- 
ware of White Diarrhea. Don’t wait 
until it kills half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Remem- 
ber, there is scarcely a hatch without 
some infected chicks. Don’t let these few 
infect your entire flock. Prevent it. Give 
Walko in all drinking water for the first 
two weeks and you won’t lose one chick 
where you lost hundreds before. These 
letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 
500 chicks and I never lost a single chick 
from White Diarrhea. Walko not only 
prevents White Diarrhea, but it gives the 
chicks strength and vigor; they develop 
quicker and feather earlier.” 











Never Lost One After First Dose 
Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa, 
Writes: “My first incubator chicks, when 
but a few days old, began to die by the 
dozens with White Diarrhea. I tried dif- 
ferent remedies and was about discour- 
aged with the chicken business. Finally, 
Isent to the Walker Remedy Co., Water- 
, lowa, for a box of their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the only 
thing for this terrible disease. We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk — postage 
Prepaid—so you can see for yourself 
what a wonder-working remedy it is for 
White Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you 
can prove—as thousands have proven— 
that it will stop your losses and double, 
treble, even quadruple your profits. Send 
for package of Walko (or $1.00 for 
extra large box)—give it in all drink- 
ing water and watch results. You'll find 
you won’t lose one chick where you 
lost dozens before. It’s a positive fact. 
ou run no risk. We guarantee to re- 
und your money promptly if you don’t 
find it the greatest little chick saver you 
ever*used. The Pioneer National Bank, 
oldest and strongest bank in Water- 
~ Iowa, stands back of our guarantee. 
WALKER REMEDY CO. Dept. 97, 

nto ee CO., Dept. 97, 
Send me 


— 


1 the [ ] 50¢ regular size (or [] $1 
Wiremical large size) package of Walko 

<7 Diarrhea Remedy to try at your risk. 
ly ne on your Positive guarantee to prompt- 
Way, =e my money if not satisfied in every 
eed am enclosing 50c (or $1.00). (P. O. 

ney order, check or currency acceptable.) 


teneees PP ewer eres eeeserseee 


ork (X) in square indicating size package 


Large packa i 
: ge contains about two 
= e-third times as much as small, 








WEEDS 
FEW of the and 


troublesome weeds in our territory 
are discussed briefly below. For a more 
complete discussion of these and other 
weeds see references. 
WILD ONION 


(Allium vineale) 











most common 


Description.—Sometimes called garlic. So 
common and well known a description is un- 
necessary. 

Distribution.—Most trouble in small grain 
fields, meadows, and pastures. 


Control.—Plow land deep in late fall when 
plants are a foot high, turning tops and all 
under completely and deep. After thorough 
preparation in spring, plant to a cultivated 
crop like corn in check rows. Keep the crop 
clean. Repeat until the wild onions are de- 
stroyed. Other means of controlling may be 
more practical under certain conditions. 

Reference.—United States Department of 
Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin 610. 

General References (Books).—‘“Manual of 
Weeds” by Ada Georgia, published by the 
MacMillan Company, New York. 


MORNING GLORY 
(Ipomoea hederacea) 
Description—An annual purple, white, or 
pink flowered vine resembling the sweet po- 
tato vine. Spreads by seed which remain 
alive in the soil from one year to another. 
Scattered in corn stover and such seed as 
soybeans. 
Distribution.—Gives most trouble in culti- 
vated crops such as gardens, corn, etc. 
Control.—Chop out the crop with hoe be- 
fore the morning-glory begins to run. Pre- 
vent seeding. 


NUTGRASS 
(Cyperus rotundus) 


Description—Also known as coco. A peren- | 


nial spreading by seed and_ tuber-bearing 
rootstocks. Slender, smooth,  three-sided 
stem 6 to 18 inches tall, and leafless, except 
for 3 or 4 bracts at the seed head. Several 
rays 2 to 3 inches long to the seed head, each 


of which in turn has from 4 to 9 short 
spikes bearing seed. Produces seed from 
July to November. 

Distribution.—Troublesome in cultivated 


crops. The small tubers often shipped cling- 
ing to garden plants and nursery stock; and 
the seed are common in grass and clover 
seed and baled hay. 


Control.—Prevent seed from maturing. Hoe- 
cut the plants and follow with a winter cover 
crop to be grazed and turned under. Plowing 
without cutting it with a hoe will not con- 
trol. 

CHESS OR CHEAT 
(Bromus secalinus) 

Description.—An annual 
which spreads by seed carried mostly in 
small grain. Seeds from May to August. 
Looks like oats when young. Grows from 2 
to 3 feet tall. A heavy seeder and the seed 
when buried in soil retain vitality for years 
accounting for belief that oats turn to cheat. 
grain, 


Distribution.—In small 


oats. 


especially 


Control.—Sow clean seed. Mow before seed 
mature. Seed will float on water and may be 
separated from wheat by putting them in 
water and skimming off the floating seed. 
Sowing oats in the spring will clean out most 
of the cheat seed. 

Reference.—United States Department of 
Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin 660 and United 
States Department of Agriculture Bulletin 461. 

CRABGRASS 
(Syntherisma sanguinale) 

Description.—Sometimes called finger grass. 
An annual which spreads by seed and by 
rooting at the lower joints. Matures seed 
from July to October. The seed will remain 
alive in the ground for years. Seed car- 
ried by animals, in hay, and in clover and 
gtass seed. 

Distribution.—Cultivated crops, gardens and 
lawns. 

Control.—Clip or pull to prevent seeding. 
In cultivated crops use hand labor and burn 
the parts. 

Reference—United States Department otf 
Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin 660 and United 
States Department of Agriculture Bulletin 

DODDER 
(Cuscuta arvensis) 

Description —Other names are love vine, 
strangle weed. An annual which spreads by 
seéd. The seed are carried in grass and 
clover seed and will live in-the ground for 
two to seven years. A rather pretty, delicate 
vine, growing as a parasite usually on the 
clovers or alfalfa. Seeds from June to Oc- 
tober. 

Control.—Sow clean seed. Cut and burn be- 
fore any seed matures. 

Reference.—United States Department of 
Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin 660. 





or winter annual | 
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Do You Feed 
Your Hogs Cream ‘ 


OF course you wouldn’t do so knowingly— 
with butter-fat worth 40c to 50c a pound. 
Yet hundreds of thousands of people are feed- 
ing large amounts of cream in skim-milk to 
their hogs, because of inefficient separators. 
Without a cent of expense you can tell 
whether your cream separator is skimming 
clean. Ask your De Laval Agent to bring out 
a new De Laval and try this test : 
After separating with your old sep- 
arator, wash its bowl and tinware 
in the skim-milk. Hold the skim- 
milk at normal room temperature 
and run it through a new De Laval. 
Have the cream thus recovered 
weighed and tested. Then you can 
tell exactly if your old machine is 
wasting cream, and what a new 
De Laval will save. 

The new De Laval has the wonderful 
‘floating bowl”’—the greatest cream separa- 
tor improvement in 25 years. It is guaran- 
teed to skim cleaner. It runs easier with milk 
going through the bowl, and lasts longer. 


SEE and TRY the New 


De Laval 


TRADE in your old Separator 
The De Laval Milker 


If you milk five or more cows, a’De 
Laval Milker will soon pay for itself. 








Hand-Electric-Belt 
‘682 t0'143° Down 
Balance in 15 
Ea Monthly 


Payments 


$ 
g 
ge 
A a 





Send coupon below for 
mame and location of 
your De Laval Agent 
and free catalog. 





Ke 


















See Your 
De Laval 


Agent 


use giving wonderful 
satisfaction. Send for* 














$ i (3 Buys Champion 


Belle City Incubator 


Hot-Water, Copper Tanks, Self Regulating, 
Safety Lamps, Thermometer, Chick Nursery 
Save Money—Order Incubators and Brooders Together 
80 11.95; with 80 Chick Size$15.95 
ith 140 Chick Size 19.95 
with 230 Chick Size 29.95 
with 400 Chick Size 48.95 








Make'45 a Week and up 
Cash profits paid in advance 


No question about it, any man can 
easily earn $45 a week and wn, just 
showing our wonderful outfit and 
taking orders for our high Je tai- 
loring. Never before such low prices 
and beautiful styles. 


othes FREE 


hurry, add only 45c 
foreach Incubatoror _\ 
Brooder (Except 400 
and jizes)andI’ll 












rder no Cy 80 Chick $ Ha: wy a Cc Cc Outfit ¥ 
$7, fonree ey pay oe emmy ing E acts. 339 Chick 22.95 of teat Geo ee for- 
Canopy Brooders delivered. All full ; nish E. Write today for free suit and big 
Guaranteed: im Rohan, Pres. ©00 Chick 15.95 ng offer. : 
Belie City Incubator Co. Box 19: Racine,Wis. ncer Mead Co., Wholesale Tailors, Dept. 8 823. Chicago 

















On valves, fittings, plumbing 
fixtures, water systems, 
softeners, and heaters 


CRANE 


saves you money in the end 


SOLD BY 
RESPONSIBLE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 












244 (34) 












HA 


otes a V e idle. 
The tool can also be used f 


For Prices or For Further Information, Write to 


15 W. Lancaster Road, 


FRANK BEASLEY, 


One Man, One Mule, 
One Row Every Time 


Farmers, now is the time to purchase FRANK 
BEASLEY COMBINATION CULTIVATORS and 
save waste of time and labor, and make money at 
farming in spite of the market conditions or prices. 

Besides paying for themselves in labor saved 
every week they are used. The Frank Beasley Com- 
bination Cultivators do the most thorough work 
possible to be done in cultivating. They can be 
used for any kind or style of cultivating that 
could be done in cultivating crops, because either 
plain teeth, or shovels, or sweeps, or disc can be 
used. And they can be put on in any position 
or style that work could be done. But especially 
suitable for Tobaece, Cotton, Corn and Potatoes. 
‘or a one-horse disc harrow. 


Richmond, Va. 




















Just Say “Send 
Annual”— Free! 
From the Heart of 
the Nation’s Garden. 
Write now for our 
1927 Annual for 
Garden and Farm. 
Tells what, when, 
where and how to 
plant; accurately de- 
scribes the best 
seeds, bulbs and 
plants that can be 
grown for the 
South. A _ postcard 


Q 


4, 


Assure 
Your 
Planting 


MEADOWS 
Gold Medal 


ROLLER 
BEARING 





Harvest dollars from the farm wood lot 
while your tractor would otherwise be idle. 
Write for full information. 
Builders of the Famous 
MEADOWS GRIST MILLS 
MEADOWS MILL COMPANY 
North Wilkesboro, North Carolina 








will do. Just say, 
“Send Annual.” 
FREE — Our new 


Success 
liberal profit-sharing 


with 

system enables you 
Te Seer “extslog ab 
ia No wok Free 
SEEDS 








premium offer fully 
explained in 1927 
Annual. 


Get Yours Now. Drop 
usa Postal Card today 


Buslon While Seed Co. 


Dele Seed House (aja City. N.C. 
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Ee 


20 Yds Remnants 


Worssexod 
Just send us your name and 











address — no money — 

and we will send you, postage 
paid, 20 yards of first class piece 
goods in remnants from 2 to6 
yards, for the remarkably low 
price of 61.98. Every bundle 

contains such materials as 

4) chambrays,fancy color voiles, 
percales,linenes,curtain scrim, 

3 crash and lawns. You can’t make 
{ your own selection of goods.Bundles 
are worth double our price. 

Just write usa better, 


J 

Don tSend i Penny stating that you wan 

20 yards of remnants, and will send this bundle to 
you. Pay the postman $1.98 for it. We have paid 
the transportation charges. If the goods are not bet- 
ter than you expected, return it at our expense and 
we will cheerfully refund your money at once. Order 
by No. 3. 20 yards of piece goods, prepaid, $1.98. 


Walter Field Co. 21039 Chicago 






















22 yds. or more to a bundle 
4 Linens, Percales, Ginghams, 
© Voiles, Chambrays, Scrim 
Direct to you at enormous saving. All the 
very newest, popular patterns, of fine qual- 
ity. Brand new, clean and fresh. 
- OF mo! 

ag oh bundle worth Lcbrce 

your name 
Send No Money int tadress- 
Pay postman on arrival only $1 .98 (plus few 

7 jes deliv: 


hi ). a are 
Bel ehted with the ‘splendid value send it 
Back and 


your money will be refunded. 


QUALITY SALES CO,, Devt.227a °° S.ccgcrie 





SUCCESS WITH RAPE 














DAHLIAS 


My stock are all field grown. Grown 
for bulbs—not for flowers. Healthy, 
strong and true to name. Send for de- 
scriptive price list. 

MRS. T. L. TATE 


Route 1, Old Fort, N. C. 


| BEE HIVES — 
Beekeepers’ Supplies 


We carry a full stock at all times. Com- 
lete dove-tailed Hives $2.00 and up. Write 
or catalogue and special price list. 














GIN CO., ROEBUCK, S. C. 
ROEBUCK Oo 











OW rape during the first good weath- 


er after about February 20 or in 
March. Sow again during the first good 
season in the fall. 


2. Use six or eight loads of manure per 
acre if it can be had and about 500 pounds 
of a good truck growing fertilizer. If manure 
is not available use more fertilizer. A mix- 
ture of 225 pounds of acid phosphate, 225 
pounds of nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia, and 50 pounds muriate of potash 
makes a good fertilizer for rape. 

3. Thoroughly disk the land to make a good 
mellow seedbed. 

4. Sow about two pounds of seed per acre. 
Sowing in rows about two feet apart is best 
but 4 or 5 pounds broadcast with grain drill 
or by hand is another method. 

5. Cultivate enough to keep grass and weeds 
down. 

6. Turn the pigs in as soon as the rape 
gets big enough to pull for table salad. 

7. Varieties —Dwarf Essex. Another variety 
of less importance is Dwarf Victoria. 
8. Uses—As pasture for hogs and 
Sometimes causes bloating in sheep. 
9. Vitality of Seed.—About 6 years. 
10. Response to Lime.—Requirement high. 
For best results 2 tons of ground limestone per 
acre should be used unless land contains suf- 
ficient lime. 

11. Soil Requirement.—Rich, moist, loamy 
soil for best results. In general any soil that 
will produce a good crop of corn is all right. 


sheep. 


12. Care.—Usually ready for grazing about 
6 to 8 weeks from time of seeding. An acre 
of good rape will furnish grazing for 30 hogs 
for about 6 weeks. 


13. Reference.—United States Department of 
Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin 164. 


SHELLING PER CENT OF 
VELVET BEANS 


HERE are two distinct classes of vel- 
vet beans, judged from a feeding 
standpoint. 














The imported varieties and the hybrid va- 
rieties, such as the Osceola and the Chinese, 
have thick heavy pods, while the Florida 
and the speckled beans have a very thin pod. 
Since the hulls are unpalatable and low in 
feeding value, the beans must be judged on 
the basis of their shelling percentage. Air- 
dry beans grown at McNeill, Miss., yielded 
the following percentages of beans and hulls 
by weight :— 


Beans, Hulls 

percent percent 
Early speckled............ 73.6 26.4 
COONIRE ncaa ccna as aawahisnae 57.8 42.2 


It was found in feeding that cattle would 
not readily eat the heavy-podded beans once 
they had become accustomed to the thin- 
podded speckled beans. This should be taken 
into account in either planting or buying 
beans for feeding purposes. 


SUNFLOWER 

















OLLOWING is a list of free Farm 
crops that will help you:— 


1187—Cotton Diseases 
1262—The Boll Weevil 
1175—Better Seed Corn. 
553—Pop Corn for the Home. 
1176—Control of the Root, Stalk, and Ear 
Rot Diseases of Corn. 
1029—Conserving Corn From Weevils in 
the Gulf Coast States. 
1310—The Corn Earworm. 
1168—Varieties of Winter Wheat Adapted. 
to the Eastern United States. 
1119—Fall-Sown Oats. 
894—Rye Growing in 
States. 


and Their Control. 
Problem. 


the Southeastern 





FREE BULLETINS ON FOOD, 


FEED, AND FIBER CROPS 


ers’ Bulletins on food, feed, and fiber 


1153—Cowpeas Utilization. 

973—The Soybean: Its Culture and Uses. 
1276—The Velvet Bean. 

969—Horse Beans. 

1275—Weevils in Beans and Peas. 
1254—Important Cultivated Grasses. 


1433—Cultivated Grasses of Secondary Im- 
portance. 

1125—Forage for the Cotton Belt. 

1126—Sudan Grass. 

1476—Johnson Grass: Its Production for 


Hay and Pasturage. 
1130—Carpet Grass. 
945—Eradication of Bermuda Grass. 


ARIETIES.—Mammoth Russian. 
Uses.—Chiefly for poultry feed and 
silage in the United States; also ornamental. 

Weight Per Bushel.—23 pounds. 

Fertilizer Requirements.—Somewhat harder 
on land than corn. Fertilizer requirements 
about same as for corn. 

Soil Requirements.—Will thrive wherever 
corn does. More resistant te frost than corn. 


Time of Sowing.—About corn planting time. 


The’ Progressive Farmer 
Can be planted much later than corn in drier 
sections such as Texas. 
Rate of Sowing.—6 to 8 pounds per acre. 


Method of Sewing.—In rows 2% to 3 feet 
apart and a foot apart in the row. 

Cultivation.—Same as for corn. 

Harvesting (Seed).—Before the seed are 
quite ripe to avoid snattering. Go through 
fieid with wagon cutting off ripe heads. ” Re- 
peat about three times. 


Harvesting (Silage).—In the same way as 
corn when 50 to 60 per cent of the plants are 
in bloom. 

Reference.—United States Department of 
Agriculture Bulletin 1045; United States Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, Bulletin 60. 


INOCULATION FOR LEGUMES 


N THE grouping below any one leg- 














ume in a group will, if it has nodules 
on its roots, inoculate for any other 
legume in the same group, but so far as 
we know for no legumes in any other 
group :— 

Group 1.—Red clover, crimson clover, alsike 
clover, white clover, hop clover. 


Group 2.—Bur clover, sweet clover, alfalfa, , 
black medic. 


Group 3.—Vetches, Canadian field peas, gar- 
den peas and sweet peas. 

Group 4.—Soybeans. 

Group 5.—Garden beans. 

Group 6.—Cowpeas, lespedeza, beggarweed, 
peanuts, partridge peas, lima and velvet beans. 
For most soils in the South it is unnecessary 
to inoculate for the crops in Group 6. 


SUGAR CANE—DISEASES 














MOSAIC 
ce ae ca first evident on 
younger leaves. Leaves have a conspicu- 


ous pallor—light colored spots and streaks, 
or ‘washed out” appearance. Plants become 
stunted in growth after planting infected seed 
repeatedly for two or three years. 


Control.—Use healthy seed cane. Rogue 
fields where the infection is 10 per cent or 


less. Plant resistant varieties. Cayana-10 
and certain seedlings recently introduced 
from Java are immune. 

RED ROT 
Symptoms.—Attacks both leaf and _ stalk. 


Leaf infection occurs on midrib. When con- 
fined to stalk, it is altogether internal. Tis- 
sues of stalk are bright red in color when 
cut in section. 


Control.—Destroy diseased and borer cane. 
Select healthy cane for planting by laying 
aside a selected seed plat each year. 


ACRE TOBACCO YIELDS 














Figures are for 1926 and in pounds an acre. 


Kentucky... . xc 
Georsia..... Za 
Tennessee ic 
Virginia..... 
N. Carolina. erro 
S.cCanlinid —__—_— 
U.S. Av¢..._ —_—_—_——_ 


——e 
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LEAF TOBACCO HELD BY MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS | 





and bonded manufacturing warehouses, 


These statistics represent the quantity of leaf tobacco reported as held on January 1 of 
each year named (1) by manufacturers who manufactured during the preceding calendar year 
more than 50,000 pounds of tobacco, 250,000 cigars, or 1,000,000 cigarettes; (2) by all registered 
dealers in leaf tobacco; and (3) all imported leaf tobacco in United States bonded warehouses 


Pounds of Leaf Tobacco on Hand ‘ 





























1127—Peanut Growing for Profit. 1049—Baling Hay. Types 1927 1926 1924 1921 
| | —_ 
1283—How to Grow Alfalfa. 1250—Green Manuring. ED 55s bn skienseies ons cane | 1,841,645,426 | 1,818,564,398 | 1,651,930,177 | 1,446,914,469_ 
1339—Red Clover Culture. 149%6—Inoculation of Legumes and Non- Chewing, smokin Sa aa ceed ta 
1142—Growing Crimson Clover. legumes with Nitrogen-Fixing and port types: Total Slap es aie | 1,416,412,271 | 1,384,626,646 | 1,219,694,350 1,061,696,401 
1143—Lespedeza As a Forage Crop. Other Bacteria. ihe 3 765-811-451 762,05 TRE "334126306 7777 1 
1151—Alsike Clover. 1206—The Corn Earworm as an Enemy of Dark ck ig ‘of Kentucky and ee a eats ehie: 
1148—Cowpeas Culture and Varieties. Vetch. Tennessee: Total ............ 239,246,175 244,906,809 214,991,189 235,919,234 
To get such of the above free bulletins as you wish, put an X-mark opposite the Dark fired of Clarksville, Hop- 
names of the bulletins you need most, fill in the following, and mail to your Congress- Mn saben and Paducah Dists. 132,339,517 141,311,353 113,752,897 138,165,578 
man or Senator, or to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. a a Pe spnee pitt Ahonen: By 4 aa Pm y 4318-238 
DR ge SE RO OES RENES. : ' 43,275,202 41,413,172 41,619,941 
P.O D s Virginia Sun Cured 5,482,118 4,770,846 8,787,229 7,171,765 
Nr Se a ae arn eee es A eee CPEs 5a OG EE Virginia Dark suse age creas 53,064,773 52,242,101 32,677,468 32,492, 
Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer, right Yellow Dist. 
I will thank you to send me the bulletins, circulars, etc., I have pew tht with an np fd and Ga, 628,573,540 603,089,699 619,840,139 523,912,560 
X-mark in the above list. Yours very truly, NN a ic iutdh cnniaewieaee 18,698,959 14,982,701 6,842,385 16,549,191 
Eastern Ohio Export 1,375,471 1,553,297 2,260,305 7,564,521 
ae All other domestic, including 
ODEN OOCON Se DORR Sd OMe Rar eneseeepresedacncepeneepecedecndroressrdsconconce deroceeessheccenseees : Perique-Louisiana .......... 159,784 275,911 169,329 309,459 
| Cigar types: Total .........0..00-00: 353,973,185 | 356,119,269 | 358,256,222 | 297,471,822 
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‘February 19, 1927 








Farmers Exchange 


CASH WITH ORDER 


Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 














— is the gas on a VIRG INIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, 
many advertisers to use other 
The following table shows" rates per word for advertising 4a 
number or amount counts as a word. 
= gaverdsennent for four weeks will cost four times what one week would cbat. 


yl ""ete i. St aad eye 


this FARME RS’ EXCH: AD 
have no reduced rates. 
Pacha 





Farmers’ Exchange— 





what editions you 














Address Advertising Departaent, The Saeares Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 


| WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE 


_Wanted—All —— = 








a2 














Wanted—Old W hitne vo 








“Wanted—O1d- time Furniture, 





Gutiine with description. 


| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | - 

















ed 
heart of Georgia tobacco 
derful opportunities. 
with less than 2,500 bales of cotton, 























For Free Lot—Write City Development — Bermuda Onion plants: 
n. 











Texas Coastal Land 


cially suited for heavy crops, 


Millions frost-proof Cabbage plants, Ww akefields, Buc- 
cession and mixed, mailed postpaid: 250, 50c; 1,000 
$1.50; extra large: 500, $1. Expressed : 10, 000; $7. 50. 
Onion plants: 500 postpaid $1. Walter Parks, Darien, 















Georgi cm 

F ive Varieties Cabbage Plants—Medium size: 500, 
postpaid, 75c; large size, 500, postpaid, $1 By ex- 
press: 5,000, $3.75; 100,000, $75. Do not fool with 
cheap, trashy plants; order good field grown. Plant 
F ‘arm, Darien, G 

Our Guare fo ship promptly high-grade frost- 
proof cabbage, Early Wakefield, and fine large White 
Bermuda onion plants that satisfy Dollar thousand. 





Postpaid: 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 2,000, $3. 
Progress Plant Co., Ashburn, Ga 
“FREEZE PROOF” CABBAGE 
Plants. Our large ‘‘Winter Hardened” 
plants were uninjured by recent freeze. 
Shipping daily. Jersey, Charleston, Suc- 
cession and Flat Dutch. Postpaid: 500 for 
$1.10; 1,000, $2. Expressed: 1,000, $1.25; 


10,000, $10. Nine years of satisfactory ser- 
vice. Davis Plant Company, Tifton, Ga. 





Fine Bermuda Onion and frost-proof Cabbage plants 


all head early. Flat Dutch, Jersey and Charleston 
Wakefield, 50 to bunch, mixed varieties Oe Post- 
paid: 100, 30c; 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.5 Ex- 


Al Ga. 


Plants—500, 

Express col- 
Wax, 65c per 
Dealers, write. 
San Juan, 


press, $1 per 

Yellow 
90c; 1,000, 5,000, 
lect, in lots: Yellows, 55c; 
thousand. Satisfaction 
Lower Rio Grande Valley 
Texas. 


thousand. E. A. Godwin, 


Wax Onion 
6, prepaid 
; Crystal 
guaranteed. 

Plant Farms, 








3ermuda, Crystal 








Plants. 500, 70c; 

000, 
* 20,000, 
Ame rica’s 
bushel. J, E. 


Cabbage, Tomato, Bermuda Onion 
1,000, $1. Sell pepper, eggplants: 100, 
$2.25. Porto Rico potato plants, 1,000, $2 
$20. Cyana seed cane, $2 hundred stalks, 
new sugar cane. Seed peanuts, $2.25 
Lucas, Quitman, Ga. 


Ten million frost-proof Cabbage 
size, 250 postpaid 50c; 500 
size, 500 postpaid $1. Expressed: 1,000, $1; 10,000, 
$7.50. Name variety. Fifteen years experience, select 
plants and thousands of satisfied customers. Try me. 
R. O. Parks, Darien, Ga. 

10 million fine frost-proof Cabbage and 
Onion plants. Special: 300, 50c; 500, 75e: 1,000 
cash; mailed or expressed, charges collect. Good 
plants or money cheerfully refunded. Farmers Supply 
Company, Thomasville, Ga. 








plants Medium 
postpaid 75c. Extra large 





pernnee 
, $1, 














Jersey Cabbase plants, $ : 
eo watermelon seed, 








BERMUDA ONION. ane CABBAGE 





Virginia Farms.—In 
i i Delivered- prices Crystal Wax and hah 
Bermuda Yan's Onion plants: 





500, 85c;\ 1,000, “se 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 





Lytle Plant Farms, 


Guarantee fin le “plants. 
permanent pe position, ky 








= Frost “Proof Cc ubbene 
$ 


Satisfac tion pene 





Men Want ted— -We Day your railroad fare to Nas he varietios sere ;Droot Cabbage and 








Fine frost- proof C ee plants: 300, | 
~ Wanted Farmer or farmer's son to sell staple line 








MecConnon & Company, 

















CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


Fine Cabbage plants. 

















500 mi ixed Cabbage plants, 
a. 








SCHROER’S RELIABLE 


Millions large frost- erent Cabbage plants. 
Leading varieties. 























‘SCHROER PLANT FARMS 


‘lants—P wetoeid 100, 




















—Karly Jersey and Charleston 








= frost - Dot “Cabbage peas: 
a Dd. ‘ Delivered to your door 
field | Gabbage plants: 








grown from best quality seed. 





FIELD GROWN 
Eeuine frost-proof Cobbage pignte, lead- 





he sabre free. Plants. —Frost- -proof pe A and 
t 


mK 
e Gherse ston Ww akefie i & 4 ‘openhagen eps, 





a We ARE ogee oe prompt shipment of size Ae will please 
lions of. frost-proof Cabbage plants: of Tifton and postmaster. 
. ) 


Tifton Potato Co., 


All leading varieties frost-proof Cabbage and Onion 
plants shipped promptly, postpaid: 200 plants 60c; 
300, 85c; 500, $1.15 000, $2.25. Mail or express 
collect, $1.25 thousand; 5,000 plants $5. Pants must 
please or money refunded. Southerm Plant & Seed 
Company, Valdosta, Ga. 

Frost-proof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants; 
Jerseys, Charlestons, Successions, Flat Dutc = 
hagen Market; Bermuda Onion. Postpaid: 2 65¢; 
500, $1.10; 1,000, $2. By express, any e.My $1 
per 1,000. Deliveries guaranteed. Order now. Cole- 
man Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 

Frost-proof Cabbage Plants. Jersey, Charleston 


Wakefield, Flat Dutch, encrenton, 
ket, postpaid: 100, 30c; 300, 75e; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. 
F.o.b. Summerville: 1,000, $1: 5,000 .50; 10,000, $8, 
seets, Lettuce, same price. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
PD. F. Jamison, Summerville, S. C. 


Strawberry 
Missionary, 
$15; 10,000, 
of leading 
muda, Red 
1,000, $1.75; 


Copenhagen Mar- 











Excelsior, Improved heey 
Dunlap: 500, $2; 1,000. $3.2. $5,000 
$27.50, express collect. We Pea best list 
varieties. Onion Plants — White Be- 
Bermuda, Yellow Bermude: 500, $1; 

5,000, $8.50; 10,006, $16. Frost- 
proof Cabbag ze Plants—Leading varieties: 500, $1.25; 
1,000, $2: 5,000, $9: 10,000, $17.50. All onion and 
cabbage Biante postpaid. All plants packed in damp 
moss, assuring safe delivery. Asparagus roots, rhu- 
barb and horseradish. sweet potato plants and _ seed 
stock. Price list in colors free. Send today for copy. 
J. A. Bauer, Judsonia, Ark 


FLOWERS 


Strong, well-rooted 
Nurseries, 


Plants 











Crape Myrtle.- 
prices. Arrowfield 
Monticello, Fla. 

Jeauty 
Rainbow 
named varie‘ies 
Paige, Mendota, Ti 


KUDZU 
$15 1,000. Large orders 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
POTATOES 
Potato Plants—April delivery. 
Plant Co., Faxley, Ga. 
Plants Any amounts, April and | May 
per thousand. Write W. M. Osteen 


plants 
Petersburg, Va. 


Special 
Branch, 


spots for everyone’s garden. $1 
collection of large bulbs from 
Offer good till March 15. 
inois 


Giadioli 
brings our 
stock of 150 
Harrison 

Kudzu Plants “cheaper. 
Edward Eppes 








Porto Rico 
for prices. Cooper 
Porto Rico 
shipments. $2 

Ww ° 


Write 














Genuine Porto ‘Rico J Potato. Plants —Governm in- 
spected; $2.25 thousand; 5,009 or more, $2 th yusand. 
Tomato plants, $1.25. Satisfaction guaranteed, G. A. 
Carter, Rockingham, Ga. 








Pure Porto Rico Potato plants: one thousand $2.25: 
five thousand and up, $2 per thousand: Apri! and May 
delivery. Earliana and Stone Tomato plants, $1.25 
per thousand, March and April delivery. All plants 
f.o.b. Write S. J. Padgett, Coffee, Ga 


GENUINE PORTO RICO 
Potato plants in season. Millions to offer, 
$2.50 per thousand; over 5,000 at $2.25. Our 
years of experience is proof of our ability 
to handle your orders satisfactorily. Your 
orders placed with us means satisfaction 
for you. We are reliable; have your 
banker look us up. 

AMERICAN 


Ima, 








PLANT CO. 


Georgia 





Porto Rico Potato plants, highest quality. Order 
now, insure getting early delivery when wanted. Guar- 
antee satisfaction. Price: $2.25 thousand delivered 
parcel post; $1.75 thousand express not prepaid, five 
thousand lots or more; cash with order. Baxley 
Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 


STRAWBERRY 

Pee, 0g ty Klondyke 
. B. MecRee & Sons, Soddy, Tenn 
Progre ssive Everbearing Strawberry 
postpaid. L. O. Byrn, Sylvia, 








plants, well rooted, $3 thousand. 





Plants 
Tenn 


Lady 
a 


— 100, 





Strawberry Plants. Excelsior, “Ozark, 
son, Buback; 1,000, $3, prepaid. 
Newton, N. ©. 


Strawberry Plants Our 
ence. Filling orders now 
Plant Co., Hickory, N. ¢ 

Evergreen 
Plants 
Lady 


Strawberry Plants 
Aroma, Missionary, Excelsior; 
W. H. Nichols & Son, Bald 
New Ground Strawberry Plants—-Guaranteed pure. 
Aroma, Klondyke, Missionary, Dunlap, Gandy. Re 
duced prices. Catalog free. Wasson & Wasson, 
Dayton, Tenn. 


Missionary, poe. and Aroma Strawberry plants, 
$1 per 100; $1.75 250; $2.75 per 500, postpaid 
Our plants are pure cc free from disease. Commer- 
cial planters will do well to write or wire us for 
prices in quantities. Cha*tanooga Nurseries, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


“Phomp- 
Punch, 





years’ 
planting. 


Specialty—25 
for spring 


experi- 
Miller 





Nursery Gainesville, Ga. — Strawberry 
Missionary, $2.50 1,000; Klondyke, $3 1,000; 
Thompson, $1 100, delivered 


— Certified 





Improved Klondyke, 
$2.50 1,000, collect. 
Knob, Ark 
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Strawberry Plants—Reduced prices on our Tennes- 
see fresh new ground grown, state inspected young 
plants. Klondyke, Missionary, Thompson, Aroma, 
express collect: 1,000, $3; 5,000, $12.50; 10,000, $20. 
All orders promptly. filled 100, 75c, prepaid. Get 
our prices on other varieties. Also Austin Dewberry 
plants. W. L. Scoggins, Harrison, Tennessee. 


rae? “NURSERY STOCK ~—s> 
— gy ass E. W. 





Fruit and Ornamental trees. 









Jones Nursery Company, Woodlawn va 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. Concord, Ga. 

~ For Sale.—Pecan tree prices reduced. Write today. 


Sout hern Nut Tree Nurseri Thomasville, Ga. 


















~ Save Half on All F ruit T —Best delivered price. 
Catalog free. Highland Nurseries, Smithville, Tenn. 
Last Call.—Set Pecan trees soon or another year is 


lost. Ask for prices 
Cairo, Ga. 


and valuable facts. J. B. Wight, 





Pecans, Satsumas, 
Plums, Figs, 
Lucedale, Miss. 


Trees 


Pears, 
Evergreens, 


Peaches, Apples, 
Roses. McKay 


Grapes, 
Nurseries, 





Pecan For good trees and authentic cultural 








information, write State Pecan Society, Raleigh, N. C., 
or Florence, 8S. C. 

Now Time Plant Peach Trees—$5 hundred. Let 
us quote you before placing your order. Baker Nur- 
sery, Higginson, Arkansas. 

Plant Pecan Trees.—But first get our folder and 
low prices on high class trees. Cloverdale Farm 


Nursery, Sandersville, Ga. 





Apple and Peach low as 10c. Grapevines 5c. Best 
varieties. Postpaid. Catalog free. Benton County 
Nursery, Dept. 4, Rogers, Ark. 





Pecan 
Diversify, 
Nut Tree 


Trees for Sale—All popular budded varieties. 
and write for reduced prices. Southern 
Nurseries, Thomasville, Ga. 





“Send $1 for 1 dozen fine seedling Snow Peach 
rees. Sent prepaid. Catalog free. -Arkansas Seed 
& Nursey Company, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Selected Pecan and Satsuma Orange trees. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. Write for 
folder. Harlan Farms Nursery, L Lockhart, Ala. 

Fruit Trees. — Pecan trees, ornamentals. ~ Large 
stock. Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen want» 


ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 











Kieffer and Garber Pear trees, 2 years, 5-7 feet: 
50, $15; 100, $27.50, Catalog other trees, evergreens, 
shrubs. Prices best. Crowell’s Plant Farm, Concord, 
N. 

Hedge »P >lants— Amoor River Privet; evergreen, bushy, 
One year $2; two years (sizes $3 to $10), $4 per 100, 
delivered. live. Evergreen Nurseries 


Guaranteed to 
Conway, S. C. 








Pecan Trees for Sale.—Budded; best papershell; 
Schley, Siuart, Pabst. 5 feet 60c; 6 feet 75c. Ni 
order less than 6 trees. None better. F. A. Bush, 
Richland, Ga. 

Why Not Grow Beautiful Palms?—Plants of Sabal 
variety, absolutely cold resistant, $3 dozen; seed, 500 
hundred; prepaid. Grows anywhere. Sutton & Sut- 


ton, Hampton Springs, Pla. 


Very Choice Pecan Trees.—There is no better Pecaa 
nursery stock than is in our nursery and our prices are 
very reasonable. See our nursery or write for price 
list. Sunnyland Pecan Nurseries, Pecan City, R.F.D. 
A, Albany, Ga. 

Fruit Trees and Ornamentals.—Virginia grown; 
direct to planters, Transportation charges 
satisfaction guaranteed. In writing for 
tive catalogue give names of five friends 
a $1 coupon. Waynesboro Nurseries, 
Virginia. 








sold 
paid and 
free descrip- 
and receive 
Waynesboro, 





Early bearing, bred-up Paypershell 
Straight, thrifty, well rooted, vigorous 
or grafted from heavy bearing parents. 
Apples, Grapes, Figs, ete. Catalog free. 
Co., Largest Growers of Pecan Trees in the 
Lumberton, Miss. 


Peach Trees, $5.00 
$7.50 per 100 and up. 


Trees. 
trees, budded 
Also Peaches, 

Bass Pecan 
World, 


Pecan 





per 100 and up. Apple Trees, 

In large or small lots direct 
to planters by freight, parcel post, express. Plums, 
pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines; 
ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog in 
colors. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, 


SEEDS 


BEANS 
Dudley, 


Soybeans for seed. 
Cc 











Lake Landing, N. C. 
Clover Hill Farm, 


Soybeans. — 
Guaranteed 
C1 te swell, 


























y Parly Speckled Velvet Beans, carlots and less. 
. R. Bush, Albany, Ga 

Biloxis, two dollars; Yellow Mammoths, one eS 
eash with order. G. T. Sutton, Lake Waccamaw, N. 

90 Day. V t Beans—Sound, new crop, ae 
bushel, cash with order. H. B. Brady, Davisboro, Ga. 

Ear'y Speckled, recleaned, Seed Velvets; bushel 
$1.75; two bushels $3.25. Satisfaction or money back, 
J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 


Otootan, Ma mmoth Yel- 
Write us for prices. Murphy 
Sandersville, Ga. 


“Choice Seed Velvet Beans. 
low and Laredo Soybeans. 
& Palmer, 

New Crop Biloxi Beans—In 
$2.25, delivered. Don’t write; 
Smith Co., Ransomville, N 

For Sale-—Choice, Recleaned 
$2 bushel; single bushel, $2.25 
seed. Bush Co., Richland, Ga. 


New Crop Mammoth Yellow 

germination, 0; Laredos, 
, Otootans, $4. ae 
Smith Co., 


w el 1 ‘gewed: 
Winstead- 


good bags, 
send check. 


Sean. 
better 


90-Day Velvet 
Never had 





Soybeans—-Guaranteed 
$ $2.50; Biloxis, 
Cash order. Winstead- 
Ransomville, N. 

Mammoth “Yellow Seed 
cleaned: 98% germination; 
ery. Satisfaction 
J. O. Credle, Swan 





roms 

new bags; 
guaranteed. $1.50 
Quarater, N. C. 
CLOVER 
Red Clover Seed-—Fancy 
99.62% purity, 90% germination; no 
by Tennessee Seed Inspector; State 
nished with purchase. Also Laredo beans, Mammoth 
Yellow beans, 94% purity Red Top, and purebred 
Trice cotton seed bred to mature in northern rim of 
Cotton Belt. Write for prices and samples. Henry 
County Farm Bureau, Paris, Tenn. 


CORN 
: Seed 


New crop, re- 
prompt deliv- 
bushel, cash. 





ed red clover seed, 
dodder; passed 
inspection fur- 


recle aned red 








Hastings 
lected, 

Adams Extra Early, 
leys Prolific; Golden 
Albany, Ga, 


Corn—$2.50 

McMullan, Newton, 
White and Yellow Dent, 
Queen ¥. 


bushel. ‘‘Se- 

Miss. 
What- 

Popcorn. R. Bush, 





Prolific 
nubbed.’” W 








Queen's Golden 
ceedingly tender. 
Hoggard, Windsor, 


Popeorn.—Pops perfectly 
10 pounds $1.50, postpaid. 
N. C. 


white, ex- 
Rodgers 





Carefully selected Truckers’ 
pounds $1; peck $1.40, 
$4. §S. P. Schoolfield, 

IYowers 90-Day Prolific 
early maturing varieties. 


Favorite seed corn, 8 
postpaid. Not prepaid, bushel 
Reidsville, N. C. 


Yields 20% more than any 
Makes large ear as ordinary 





field corn. White, nubbed, 10c pound postpaid. 
Dealers, write for price. A. Bowers, Sanford, 
North Carolina 





Marett’s Pedigreed Douthit Two-ear Corn.—This va- 


riety holds highest five-year average yield. Marett’s 
Lowman Yellow Two-ear Corn, Per peck $1; per 
bushel $3.75; 5 bushels, $3.50 per bushel. We gell 


out before season _is over. Marett Farm & Seed Com- 
C. 


pany. Westminster, 8. 





(Classified ads. continued on Loe 
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CORN | 

Mammoth Yellow, Selected, Recleaned Soybean 

Seed—$1.75, delivered your station; check with order. 
Hertford Hardware & Supply Co., Hertford, N. C. 

eat ne 








COTTON 


Tennessee Red Peanuts.—Excellent, q 
i candy rr ete. 


Easy to Raise Chicks.—Our pwilets and broilers 


pay big. 10% discount February orders. Leading 
varieties. Putnam Hatchery, Carson, lowa. 











dottes. $18 hundred. Barred Rocks, Reds 


Peanuts.—Alabama or Georgia | a variety, : 
3.5 postpaid. Bartlett _Poultry Farm, Bartlett, N. c. 


ers stock seed peanuts, 


Sugar Cane Syrup.—Best grade, 
Cotton Seed.—Cook’s 307-6 wilt 


resistant variety, $1.50 per bushel. All f.0.b. shipping 


Chicks—From blue ribbon Silver Laced 





~ Vitality Chicks — State Accredited. Rocks, Reds, 





Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 12c; Leghorns, 10c. Free 
book. Appleton City Hatchery, Appleton City, Mo. 





Goff Mercantile Company 





ye aa Mathis Toole; clean, new even weight 
R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 


~ Blue Ribbon Big. Boll, early 5 lock cotton. Prize 
winner. Ww. &. Kirkwood, Bennetsville, me ©. 





~ For Sale. —Limited quantity of pure oan Big 
Boll cotton seed. Latta Farm, York, 8. 

Genuine Mexican Big Boll; one year —y “brenden. 
40% lint, 1 1-16 etaple; $1 bushel. T. J. White, 
Concord, N. C. 








WANNAMAKER PEDIGREED 
COTTON SEED 


Are offered to old and new customers af- 
ter nineteen years of experience, endeavor 
and breeding. The best pedigreed cotton 
seed for boll weevil conditions in the 
South today. T. M. Wannamaker has had 
19 years experience in all lines of seed 
business, being senior founder of first 
seed business in 1907; but he is no longer 
connected with old seed firm. Price of 
famous No. 19 strain of Wannamaker cot- 
ton seed, $1.50 per bushel, f.o.b. St. Mat- 
thews, S. C. Send for our illustrated cata- 
logue at once. 


T. M. WANNAMAKER SEED FARMS 
Ginkddntaets and Breeders, 
St. Matthews, S. C. 


Wannamaker cott on seed; made ~ seven hundred 
pounds lint per acre; $1 per bushel. H. H. Goff, 
Falcon, N. C. 


Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed— 
Graded and mepoens; $1 bushel. J. M. Simmons, 
Mountville, 8S. 


Cotton Se ed — That will lead any variety. Write 
for description and prices. W. M. Kidd, Hunters- 
ville, N c ‘ Route 20. 


Mitche n F aultless Bred King Seed.—Most prolific 
and earliest cotton known. Write for prices. Sugar 
Loaf Cotton Farm, Youngsville, N. C. 

















Half and Half—Absolutely pure, clean and sound, 
from stock that yielded 47%% lint last year; $4 per 
120-. bag. T. K. Chance, Alexander, Ga. 





Baby Chicks.—Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes. 


Highest quality; lowest prices, Illustrated circular 
free. Blue Ribbon Hatchery, Elizabeth City, N. C. 





Shenandoah Chicks—None better. Rocks, ‘Reds, 


$13 per hundred. White Leghorns, $12 per hundred. 
Free catalog. Shenandoah Valley Hatcheries, Tim- 
berville, Va. 








Earliest maturing broilers, zero layers. Rhode 


Island White chicks now mean dollars later. Bour- 
bon Reds. Eggs. Catalog. ‘‘Dogwood Farm,’’ Mat- 
toax, Virginia. 











PEAS—10,000 BUSHELS 


Whippoorwill and Clay, $2.30 each; Mixed 


TANCRED BABY CHICKS 


From pure Tancred breeding stock direct 
from Mrs. Tancred—No other breed—ex- 
clusively Tancred. 171 acre farm. Every- 
thing raised on farm range—healthy. Also 
hatching eggs. Illustrated free circular. 
All orders delivered postage prepaid. 
Brooders furnished free on large orders. 
Fred Ziller, Box F, Meridian, Mississippi. 





100-bushel orders 10c per bushel dis- 
We pay the freight on 5 bushels or 
Cash with orders. 


Purebred Chicks.—9%c up. Leading breeds. Best 


laying strains. Prompt shipments. Live arrival guar- 
anteed. Illustrated catalog free. Rex Poultry Co., 
Box 305, Clinton, Mo. 





H. B. & OLIN J. SALLEY 


Pioneer Chicks.—Choice, accredited, heavy laying 


flocks. Fifteen varieties. Twenty years’ breeding ex- 
perience. Better chicks sold right. Pioneer Poultry 
Farms, Box 1160, Queen City, Mo. 








Mixed Peas, $1.75 bushel; New Era, Irons, Speckle, 
- $ 4 


Low Booking Terms.—Super-Test accredited chicks. 


All kinds. Our low prices and good service geta the 
orders. Three color catalog free, Missouri State 
Hatchery, Dept. 719, Butler, Mo. 





Velvet Beans $1.75. Twenty-five bushels and over, 





Mountaineer chicks from purebred, healthy, moun- 


tain flocks. Write for catalog with free poultry maga- 
zine offer. State breed and number wanted. Bristol 
Chick Hatchery, Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 






































NEELY’S 
PROFITABLE CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL 


Means larger yields per acre and staple 
that is always in demand at a good pre- 
mium. 

On our 2,500 acres in this cotton in 1926 
the returns for the extra yield and the 
premium on the staple netted us at least 
$15.00 per acre. 

Produce larger yields and premium staple 
by planting Neely’s Profitable Cleveland 
Big Boll, and thereby realize a profit on 
your 1927 crop. 

Write, telegraph or phone us for par- 
ticulars and prices. 


THE NEELY PEDIGREED SEED CO. 
Field Seed Speciaiists 
Waynesboro, Ga. 


grow the best Flue 





Panna zane and ee 


when — we were kids. “eg 





we EOUS SEED 


< for dese ripgive catalog and prices. 
Va 











Japan Clover seeds $2.25. 
‘ ; 





All varieties Peas and Soybeans; S 


ish and Runner Peanuts. M. Franklin, Tennille, 





Pure Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton geed, 
privately ginned, recleaned, graded, $3 hundred pound 
bag. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 








Cotton Seed.—Addison’s Early Prolific. Two bales 
per acre, 45% lint, and inch staple. Catalog and 
sample of seed free. Write W. P. Addison, Black- 





Heavy Fruiter, three bales per acre; earliest cotton; 
40 bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; wonderful 
cotton. Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co., 
Lavonia, Ga. 


Watson's Dixie Triumph Cotton Seed—Best wilt- 
resistant in Government tests for ten years. Sixteen 
years’ scientific breeding. L. O. Watson, Florence, 
South Carolina, 


For Sale—Heavy Fruiter and Cleveland Big Bol! 
Cotton Seed—Purebred, recleaned and graded. Write 
for circular $1.20 bushel. John Paul Lucas, Box 
1359, Charlotte, N. C. 





BABY CHICKS 


Baby chicks from tested and carefully culled flocks. 
Strain’s Hatchery, Athens, 











Tancred Single Comb White Leghorns. 





BABY CHICKS 
America’s finest purebreds; thousands 
weekly. Orders filled week received. R. I. 
Reds (Tompkins-Owens strains), B. Rocks 
ee: Parks), Buff Orpingtons(IC ook) 
$15.50 hundred; 5, 500. White Leghorns 
Pena. Barron- Ferris strains), $14, or 
$67, 500; $135, 1,000. Chgs. prepaid. 100% live 
delivery. Largest, oldest chickery here. 
Service, Satisfaction assured. Order from 
ad. Capital Poultry Farms, Columbia, S.C. 


$319.80 Worth Eggs sold by Mr. Stephens from 











300 Arrowhead Leghorns in December You can do 


as well after buying baby chicks from Arrowhead 
Farm, Box 11, Orange, Texas. Free catalog. 


Cert-O-Culd Baby Chicks.—300,000 S. C. and R. C. 
Brown Leghorns. Pedigree male, quality and founda- 
tion stock matings. Rigidly culled and inspected. 
High record layers. Catalog free, stamps appreciated. 
Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. P-3, Gambier, Ohio. 








taby Chicks—Purebred chicks from flocks of utility 
and show birds; 100% live delivery guaranteed. Heavy 


weights, $17; light weights, $14; assorted heavy 
breeds, $12.80 per 100. White us for catalog. Bills’ 
Hatchery, Inc Box M-216, Lewisburg, Tenn. 





Chicks.—150,000 purebreds from select stock; Reds, 
Rocks, White and Brown Leghorns, White and Buff 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write Lithia Springs Hatchery, Waynesboro, Va. 





Drumm’s famous bred to lays are better. All lead- 
ing breeds. Famous producers. State accredited. 
Lowest prices. 100 per cent live delivery. Big cata- 
log free. Standard Poultry Farms, Chillicothe, Mo. 


Better Chicks.—Most ads read the same; results 
count. Our chicks satisfy. Heavy mixed broilers our 
specialty. Also Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, Anconas. 
Custom hatching. Get our prices. Pinner & Co., 
Suffolk, Va. 


Quality Baby Chicks—Rocks, ~ ‘Reds and Leghorns 
at 12%. Purebred stock from Shenandoah Val- 
ley; individually inspected and selected. Send me 
your order today. Meyerhoeffer Hatchery, North 
River, Virginia. 








BUY BETTER BABY CHICKS 


From the South’s most modern poultry 
breeding establishment. We have our own 
flocks of trapnested, pedigreed Tancred 
Leghorns. Contest winners. Rocks and 
eds. We do not sell for other hatch- 
eries, Write for catalogue. 


DORNS’ POULTRY FARMS 
McCormick, S. C 





Six Mile Poultry Farm, 
High ae chicks, 





Rocks and Reds only, 
Manassas Hatcheries, 





Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll has world’s 
record (30 bales on 10 acres); brings 2c to 3c more; 
adapted to all localities. Write for descriptive liter- 
ature, giving reduced price of seed. Piedmont Pedi- 
greed Seed Farm, J. O. M. Smith, Manager, Com- 
merce, Ga. 


Pedigreed “Cotton Seed—Cleveland Big Boll, Mexi- 
ean Big Boll. In the present farm program it is of 
utmost importance to make our next cotton crop as 
cheap as possible and our yields per acre as large 
as possible, therefore it is of greater importance 
than ever before to plant Certified Seed of a proven 
Standard Variety. How much are you losing by 
planting an inferior variety? Write for information. 
Exigecombe Seed Breeders’ Association, Tarboro, N. C. 


2) Ans __ GRASS 
Seed for Pastures — Literature free. Lamberts, 
Darlington, Ala 





y Chicks.—White Wyandottes, blood tested, 
Salemburg Hatchery, Salem- 





Quality =o chicks from tested stock at reason- 
Write 








Purebred Ruff Rocks, 





Chicks—Of exceptional 





Carpet Grass and Lespedeza; recleaned new crop 
seed. V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 


LESPEDEZA 


Recleaned Lespedeza Seed, $2.25 per bushel. H. 
W. Fischer, Ethel, La. 








Ra Rock eee oee eeeee, 


bri 
% Wampler, Penn Teird, 
nn —. are better and as 
breeds. ee 





Box 1 30, Greentop, 


Triple Pay Chicks.—Accredited; bloodtested. High- 
est egg record and exhibition quality; stock bred for 
profit from layers, winners, big meaty broilers. Lead- 
ing varieties. Catalog free. Sanitary Hatchery, Box 
G, Weimar. Texas. 


Cert-O-Culd Baby Chicks.—300,000 White Rocks. 
Pedigree male, quality and foundation stock matings. 
Rigidly culled and inspected. High record layers. 
Catalog free, stamps appreciated. Nabob Hatcheries, 
Ave. P-3, Gambier, Ohio. 


Purebred Single Comb White Leghorn Baby Chicks. 
er 4 breeder a high producer. Trapnested 365 days 

year. Catalog free. Chicks, $15-$20 per 100. 
Breeding cockerels, _e each. Write Brinson Poultry 
Farm, New Bern, N. C. 











Purebred Baby Chicks.—Delivery guaranteed. Leg- 
horns $12; Anconas $13; Barred Rocks, Reds, Minor- 
cas, $14; White Rocks, Wyandottes, $15; Orpingtons 
$16; assorted $9. Discount on large quantities. Model 
Hatchery, Box O, Monroe, Ind. 


Happy, Husky Baby Chicks—Rocks, Reds, Anconas, 

White Leghorns, Lakenvelders, Hamburgs, Polish— 
Every Reseeee a high producer, culled and inspected 
by experts. 13c up. Catalog free. Mail your order. 
Brinson- Rell Hatchery, New Bern, — 








“Cumberland Valley’ Quality Chicks—From free 
range flocks; culled for vigor, type and laying. Pure 
Tancred Single Comb White Leghorns, Barred and 
White Rocks, Single Comb Reds. Write for circular. 
Valley Hatchery, Dept. C, Maugansville, Md. 





New crop, recleaned Lespedeza seed for sale. Write 
B. A. Price, Ethel, La. 


Choice 1926 Lespedeza seed ; free sample. Red Oak 
Farm, Covington, Tenn. 


Choice recleaned 1926 crop Lespedeza seed, $1.90 
bushel. Provine Seed Co., Calhoun City, Miss. 


Lespedeza.—New crop, recleaned Lespedeza seed. 
Sample and prices on request. I. Wind & Company, 
Seedsmen, Huntsville, Ala. 

Pan- caught, New Crop, Recleaned Lespedeza Seed 
for Sale—No Johnson grass. Price and sample on 
application. J, F Luckett, Halls, Tenn. 


Lespedeza! Lespedeza! Lesp edeza! — Choice, pan- 
caught, recleaned, rigidly inspected Lespedeza seed. 
Prices in line with other farm commodities. Quality 
guaranteed. Lespedeza Seed Growers’ Association, 
Inc., Calhoun City, Miss. 


PEANUTS 


Recleaned North Carolina and Alabama grown Run- 
ners. V. B. Bush, Albany, Ga. 


























chicks for broilers. Edgecombe Hatchery, 





“MADE-IN-CAROLINA” 
Chicks are best. 
Write for Catalogue 


BUNCH POU LTRY FARM 3 HATCHERY 





Farms, e.. 116, Parsons, 


Everlay Brown Leghorn Baby Chicks —Froz -From selec ted 
pene, i males from ba age 
ing. 





Carolina Chicks —Five varieties, ae flocks inspect- 
ed an by the state of North Carolina. 
Asheville Hatchery, H, Asheville. 


Better Bred Chicks.—Heavy layers. Per 100: Leg- 
horns $12; Barred Rocks, Reds, $14; White or Buff 
Rocks, Minorcas, Buff Orpingfons, Wyandottes, $16; 
Light Brahmas $18; heavy mixed $12. Catalog free. 
Brockmeier Hatchery, Dept. F, Edwardsville, Tl. 


Cert-0O-Culd Baby Chicks.—300,000 S. C. Black 
Minoreas. Official R. O. P. Trapnest pedigree male, 
quality and foundation stock matings. Rigidly culled 
and inspected High record layers. Catalog free, 
camps appreciated. Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. P-3, 
Gambier, Ohio. 








DERSHORE TANCRED CHICKS 
Ss. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Our Bcd cto records up to 293 eggs year- 
ly. Real layers backed by bonafide high 
records, not claims. An investment that 
puts you in a poultry business paying 
worth while onsite. Our prices within 
reach of all. Write now for catalog and 
peices on chicks and eggs. Densmore 

‘oultry Farms, Inc., R.F.D. 3, Roanoke, Va. 








een f 
The Progressive Farmer 


Cert-O-Culd Baby Chicks.—300,000 S. ©. Buff Or- 
pingtons. Oificial R. O. P. Trapnest pedigree maie, 
quality and foundation stock matings. Rigidly culled 
and inspected, High record layers. Catalog free, 
stamps appreciated. Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. P-3 
amb: ier, Ohio. 


Real Baby Chick Bargains. —Reds, "Rocks, , Leghorns, 








Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Anconas. Every breeder 
purebred and individually inspected and selected for 
health and high egg production. Write for catalog, 


stating variety and number you desire. Massanutten 
Farms Hatchery, Box 3331, Harrisonburg, 


Cert-O-Culd 3aby Chicks.—200,000 Single Comb 
Ancenas. Official R. O. P. Trapnest pedigree male 
quality and foundation stock matings. Rigidly culled 
and inspected. High record layers. Catalog free, 
stamps appreciated. Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. P-3, 
Gambier, Ohio. 


Virginia Certified Chicks.—Barred Rocks, White 
Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, White Leghorns, from 
open range flocks culled by state inspector for stan- 
dard type, vigor and egg production and blood tested 
for bacillary white diarrhea. Certified eggs for sale, 
Get our prices. Suffolk Chick Hatchery, Suffolk, Va, 


Cert-O-Culd Baby Chicks.—500,000 S. C. White 
Leghorns. Official R. O. P. Trapnest pedigree male, 
quality and foundation stock matings. Rigidly culled 
and inspected. High record layers. Catalog free, 
stamps appreciated. Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. P-3, 
Gambier, Ohio. 


Kwaliteed Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, 
from. breeders culled and blood tested two years for 
bacillary white diarrhea by the Division of Markets 
of the State Department of Agriculture. Order now, 
Catalog and price list free. Harrisonubrg Hatchery, 
Inc., 210 Patterson Street, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Cert-O-Culd Baby Chicks.—500,000 White Wyan- 
dottes. Official R. O. P. Trapnest pedigree male, 
quality and foundation stock matings. Rigidly culled 
and inspected. High record layers. Catalog free, 
stamps appreciated. Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. P-3, 
Gambier, Ohio. 


Madison Square Garden, Philadelphia Centennial, 
Boston and other shows!—We Won!—Buy baby chicks 
and matured stock from our prize winning strains: 
Partridge Rocks, White Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, 
Rhode Island Reds and White Leghorns. Allport 
Poultry Farm, Asheville, N. C 

Cert-O-Culd Baby Chicks.—500,000 S. C. and R. ¢, 
Rhode Island Reds. Official R. O. P. Trapnest pedi- 
gree male, quality and foundation stock matings. 
Rigidly culled and inspected. _ High record layers. 
Catalog free, stamps appreciated. Nabob Hatcheries, 
Ave. P-3, Gambier, Ohio. 


QUALITY CHICKS 


Vitality bred. Fifteen leading breeds. Low- 
est prices. Postpaid 100% live arrival guar- 
anteed. Our chicks carry breeding of 
world’s foremost laying strains. Backed by 
12 years of careful breeding and selection. 
Missouri State Accredited. Our large out- 
put gives you highest quality chicks at 
lowest prices. Write for our free illus- 
trated catalog. Lindstrom Hatchery and 
Poultry Farm, Box 101, Clinton, Mo. 


Cert-O-Culd Baby Chicks.—500,000 Barred Plymouth 
Rocks. Official RK. O. P. Trapnest pedigree male, 
quality and foundation stock matings. Rigidly culled 
and inspected. High record layers. Catalog free, 
stamps appreciated. Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. P-3, 
Gambier, Ohio. 


Big. Strong, Healthy Baby Chicks—Brown, Buff 
and White Leghorns; Barred and White Rocks; An- 
conas and Rhode Island Reds—From modern hateh- 
ery, successfully operated twelve years. High quality, 
reasonable prices. Write for free catalog and _ price 
list. Portland Hatchery, 540 West Walnut Street, 
Portland, Indiana. 



































BABY CHICKS 


Now is the time to order quality chicks 
for your winter layers. Our chicks lay 
sooner than the ordinary chicks as it is 
bred in them years back. We can_fur- 
nish you with chicks in S. C. White 
Leghorns, S. C. Anconas, Rhode Island 
Reds and Jersey Black Giants at 16 cents 
and up. end for big free catalogue tell- 
ing you how to raise them. 


WALNUT HILL POULTRY FARM 
Gadsden, Ala. 





For fall and winter eggs buy Eagle’s large, healthy 
White Leghorns. Our chicks are bred exclusively on 
our own modern farm. They are the result of intelli- 
gent working for eggs. None better for laying. $12 
per hundred, postpaid. 100% live delivery. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Eagle Poultry Farm, Gold Hill, 

"0. 





$1,220.66 Profit From 476 Pullets Raised from 
Shinn Chicks in one year. Mr. Irvin Sidwell writes: 
e account stands like this. The income has been 
$1,821.66; the feed, including everything, $601; net 
profit of $1,220.66." This is the best proof of the 
quality of our stock. Catalog free, with our vey 
lowest prices. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 327, La Plats, 
Missouri. 


Baby Chicks for Sale—We have we White Les- 
horn hens that were culled from flock of 500. 
These hens are a 100% Tancred and from his best 
birds. These hens are mated to large beautiful 
cocks, also a 100% Tancred. We are going to ha 
only eggs from these 150 hens. We hope to have 
about 3,000 baby chicks a month for sale at 2 
each. Our first hatch will come off about March the 
lst. References, the Bank of Cumberland and Judge 
W. M. Smith, of Cumberland, Va. Sullivan Poulty 
Farm, Cumberland, Va. 


—_ ee 
Train’s ‘Gold Bond” Chicks.—Special money-sa¥- 
ing discount on orders booked now and delivered any 
time you prefer, Chicks shipped with our 100% ‘Gold 
Bond’’ guarantee of satisfaction. Catalog now — 
Contains complete facts on our Missouri accredi 
breeding flocks—bred early maturing and to high egs- 
production standards. Popular breeds. Write 
catalog. Learn the facts on our unusual offer bees 
placing your chick order anywhere. This except 
offer for a limited time only. ‘Train’s Poultry Fam 
Hatchery, Inc., Box 261, Independence, Mo. 








Through honesty, faithfulness, square dealing, and 
truthful advertising, the famous Trail’s End strap 
White Leghorns was founded. They originated rc 
Lady Trail’s End, the first who laid 307 exgs i 
days. Chicks from these large lop comb bi 4 
acknowledged and guaranteed the world’s greatest Ie 
ers. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Giants, and e 
chicks also. One million chicks for 1927. rite 
of satisfied customers, hundreds of testimonials. ow 
for new low prices, literature, certificate of eal 
and pictures. 40 years experience. Trail’s End Pr 
try Farm, Gordonsville, Va. = 


ANCONAS 
Fiftees 


Single Comb Anconas—Sheppard’s strain. gy 
eggs, $1.25. Grandview Farm, Winston-Salem, +. 
Route 1. aa 

Adcock’s Hi-Grade Single Comb Anconas— = 
$1.50 per 15. Baby chicks, Pe Stock reason 
8. E. Adcock, Cumnock, N. C. — 

7 Hatching 
bus- 














Sheppard’s Single Comb Anconas Direct- 
eggs. carefully packed, $1.50 for fifteen, $8 Der 
dred. E. W. Ramsey, Phenix, Va. | __ee 


ANDALUSIANS 
Pxbibition Andalusian esas. Write. B. H. & EP. 


Cathey, Sylva, N 














@ etsaw twia4e ih 
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BANTAMS 


Purebred Golden Seabright ‘‘Blue Ribbon’’ bantams. 
Write Evergreen Farm, Gold Hill, N. C. 


BRAHMAS 


Large Brahma Cockerels—‘‘Cheap.”” Kenneth Clark, 
Virgilina, Va. 














CORNISH 


For Sale.—A few nice Dark Cornish cockerels, $5 
each at Boydton, Va Irby Turnbull, Boydton, Va. 


‘GAMES 





“‘Aristocrat’’ Barred Rocks—In their purity (direct 
from Holterman’s best pens); both dark and light 
strains. Eggs for gale. No stock to offer now. 


A. J, Cheek, Henderson, 








(37) 247 


Fine Enlargements from your kodak negatives; 50 
and 75 cents. Bryant’s Studio, Scottsboro, a. 








Aristocrat Z¥arred Rocks—Blue ribbon champion 
cock Charleston State Fair; nine entries nine highest 
prizes, Summers County Fair. Cockerels, $5 to $10. 


W. D. Rhodes, Pence Springs, W. Va. 





CHESTER Wiieas 


Miss.—Headquarters 








Kwaliteed Barred Rock chicks from breeders culled 
and blood tested two yeare for bacillary white diar- 
rhea by the state. Order now. Catalog and price list 
free. Harrisonburg Hatchery, Inc., 200 Patterson 


Street, Harrisonburg, 





DUROC-JERSEYS 








Pit Game Eggs and Cocks for Sale—Write for 
prices. C. L. Chester, Camp-Hill, Ala, 

Pit Game Chickens—Broughton’s Hell Cats—Cocks, 
$8 to $10; stags, $5; hens, $3; pullets, $2. Agee S. 
Broughton, Perdue Hill, Alabama. 


Silver Duckwing, Red Pyle, Hopkinson Warhorse, 
Kentucky Dorn, Black Breasted Red Game eggs, 15, 
2; 30, $3.50, postpaid. J. C. Hollingshead, Whites- 
boro, Texas. 








RHODE ISLAND REDS 





wh as Comb Reds. Ridgecrest Farm, Rural Hall, 





Our Single Comb Reds can make you money. Cir- 
‘ Va. 


cular free. Trevathan Poultry Yards, Forest, 











Mey Reds.—Exceptionally fine matings. 15 
hee 100, $20. R. M. De Shazo, Greenville, 








JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


Purebred Jersey Black Giants—15 eggs, $2 deliv- 
ered parcel post. Mrs. Lela Gardner, Fayette, Ala, 


‘LANGSHANS _ 


Black Langshans—16 years a breeder and winner 
at South’s leading shows. Eggs, $2 for 15, delivered. 
Will York, Tullahoma, Tenn. 

















LEGHORNS 
White and Brown Leghorns Eggs for Sale—Write 
for prices. C. L. Chester, Camp-Hill, la 


Eggs for Hatching.—Purebred Rhode Island Reds, 
Donaldson = $2 for 15. B. Neal Haigler, Hayes- 


ville, N. 


World’s best cack: 
te 








We are selling our beautiful Red chicks very cheap. 
Write for low prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
Gordonsville, Va. 


Ohio Tmproved Chester Pigs—Pair, 
ya. 








Single Comb Rhode Island Reds — Bred from 


a 
Tompkins $250 = 15 Eggs, $3. J. C. McAdams, 


Elon College, N 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Amazing Trial Offer!—One Kodak roll film devel- 
oped, 6 fine glossy prints; only l5c Associated 
Photos, Box 1463-G, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


3est Ten-Cent Towel Made.—For $1 we will send 
you 10 Franklin Economy Towels by parcel post. 
Charges paid by us. Absolute satisf action guaranteed. 
Franklinville Store, _Franklinville, N. 


PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for free book, ‘‘How 
to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form, 
No charge for information on how to proceed. Com- 
munications strictly confidential. Prompt, careful, ef- 
ficient service, Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- 
ent Attorney, 77-J Security Bank Building (directly 
across street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 


PRINTING 























Immuned Polands — C.0.D. 





Twelve Tompkins Strain Single Comb Prize-winning 
Pullets and Cock—$20. Ralph Exiney, Henderson- 


ville. N. C., Route 1. 


Printed Stationery—200 sheets and 100 envelopes, 
$1. Thad R. Howell, Severn, N. C. 





ant Stock Farm, Fairfield, 








White Leghorn eggs, trapnested winners, a1,50, 15, 
postpaid. B. H. & H. P. Cathey, Sylva, N. 
For Sale—Ream Strain White Leghorn as 
$1.50 each. Hill-Crest Farm, Lumberton, N. C. 
Single Comb Brown Leghorn Hatching Eggs—$1.25 
per sitting. New Light Poultry Farm, Norlina, N. C. 


Black Leghorn eggs and chicks from winter layers. 
Circular free. Ravinside Poultry Farm, Spray, N. C. 














Tancred White Leghorns. —Eggs, $1.50 to $10. Mat- 
ing list free. Write Nixon Poultry Farm, Louisa, Va. 


Single Comb Brown Leghorn Cockerels — Everlay 
strain. Price $5-$7.50. Mrs, Lucy Harman, Black- 
stone, Virginia. 


Prize winning Dark Brown Leghorn cockerels, $7.50 
and $10; eggs, $1.50 per sitting. Brandon’s Brown 
Leghorn Farm, Blackstone. Va. 


Hollywood-Tancred 300-336-Egg Blood Leghorns — 
Baby chicks, eggs. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. ‘Catalog. R. E. Sandy, Stuarts Draft, 
Virginia, Box W. 


Pedigreed White Leghorn a grag oe _ x 4 
212 to 280; State College strain; $4 to $8. $6. 
$10 hundred; chicks: $15, $20, $25 he ~~ Fr. 
Jennings, Route 2, Elizabeth City, N. C. 














Single Comb Rhode Island Red eggs. Pens head- 


ed by grandsons of a 7." -egg hen. 2 per 15. G. G 
Willis, Gastonia, N. . 


White Wyandottes Cockerels. 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





STD year. Very finest ever. Eggs 
at half value booked in February. Catalogues, Mrs. 


C. Deaton, Salisbury, N. 








Single Comb Reds, Tompkins strain. Supreme qual- 
ity. 7. Winners in strongest competition. Eggs $3, $5 
and $10 ver fifteen. Mrs. J. H. Moore, Red Feather 


Farm, Rt. 2, Farmville, N. 





ROOFING 


Roofing. —Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, metal shin- 
gles, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver- 
tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 
ville. Write us for prices and samples, Budd-Piper 
Roofing Co., Durham, N. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn at Home or School—Bookkeeping, shorthand; 
= guaranteed. Edwards College, High Point, 


N. 














. LD. Brown, Salisbury, 





Kwaliteed Rhode Island Red chicks from breed 


ers 
culled and blood tested two years for bacillary white 
diarrhea by the state. Order now. Catalog and price 
list free. Harrisonburg Hatchery, Inc., 200 Patter- 


son Street, Harrisonburg, Va. 


RHODE ISLAND WHITES 








Dairy Heifer Calves—Write L. Ter- 
Vis 





Guernsey Poarline bull 


High “putter record noe Blue Gress Porm Dairy, 








Rose Comb Rhode Island Whites—Fine winter lay- 
ers. Eggs, $3.50 per sitting. Lyde Stephens, Oak 
3rove Farm, Cedar Bluff, Miss. 


WYANDOTTES 





First check for $50 males fiw mie next herd sire. 





White Wyandottes, Regal-Dorcas— “Begs for hatch- 


ing, $2. L. R. Reeder, Cabarrus, N. 











Silver Wyandotte Cockerels, Eggs—Best tar ad 
farmers’ prices. Lafayette Farm, Lexington, N. 





Kwaliteed Single Comb White Leghorn chicks from 
breeders culled and blood tested two years for bacil- 
lary white diarrhea by the state. Order now. Cata- 
log and price list free. Harrisonburg Hatchery, Inc., 
200 Patterson Street, Harrisonburg, Va. 


White Leghorn Eggs.—Stock from eggs direct from 
Tancred’s royal matings. Won first and special best 
pen of utility Leghorns in Asheville Poultry Show, 
fourteen pens competing. Eggs, three dollars fifteen. 
prine Branch Poultry Farm, James Calvin, Canton, 








WHITE LEGHORNS 


Trail’s End strain of White Leghorns will produce 
for you just as many eggs as any other strain of White 
Leghorns in the world. This is a true statement, not 
a false claim. Write us for low prices on chicks. 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


MINORCAS 
White Minorca Eggs—Sitting, $2. Mrs. L, O. 
Bym, Sylvia, Tenn. 
White Minorca Hatching Eggs. Mrs. J. W. Milam, 
Palmetto, Ga., Route 1. 
Single Comb Black Minorca Eggs—15, $1.50; 100, 
_ N. D. Blackman, Clinton, N. C. 




















White Wyandottes—30 hatching eggs, three dollars. 
Healthy, free range stock. Spring Grove Farm, 
Monteagle, Tenn. 





Beck’s Winterlay White Wyandottes. Bred for 


vigor, size and winter laying. Chicks, $16 per 100. 
Ernst Beck, Lebanon, Mo. 


Columbia Wyandottes—Extra fine, year old breeding 


stock, reasonable. Cheaper than buying baby chicks. 
Write Mutual Bank, Marshville, N. C. 











"HORSES—MULES—JACKS 


Mare Mules—Two mares, —. 








TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Grae — oo weeks 








Silver Wyandotte Eges—$3 to $5 sitting. Winners 
State Fair. Four diplomas American Poultry Asso- 
ciation, 1926. O. C. Shealy, Batesburg, S. C. 


Columbian Wyandotte eggs from very choice stock, 
two fifty, fifteen. Folder with recent winnings. Spring 
Branch Poultry Farm, James Calvin, Canton, N. C. 

Guaranteed Regal-Dorcas White Wyandottes. Cock- 
erels from $3 to $10 each. Hatching eggs, $5 and $2 
per sitting. Write Mrs. J. H. Protheroe, Rustburg, 
Virginia. 











Selected Hatching Eggs—From prize-winning pen 
(Superba) Golden - Laced Wyandottes. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 15, $1.75; 45, $4.50; 100, $8; postpaid. 
Abbott’s Poultry Ranch, Buena Vista, Tenn. 


DUCKS—GEESE 








C. Black Minoreas.—Eggs, $2 per 15. Birds 
blosd tested by state. Mark Wiggins, Dudley, N. C. 
Single Comb Black pinerege Tene’ strain cock- 
erels, $3.50 and $5 each. G. Johnson, Damon, Texas. 
Single Comb Black Minorca and Single Comb White 
Minorca eggs, % per 15. Lakeview Poultry Farm, 








Randleman, N. 





ORPINGTONS 


White Orpingtons, Cook’s strain. Ridgecrest Farm, 
Rural Hall, N. C. 








Beautiful Blue Orpingtons — Eggs, $1.50 sitting. 
alnut _Grove Farm, Cabarrus, N. Cc. 





Cook’s strain S. C, Buff Orpington eggs, $2.75 fifteen. 
Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C 


Purebred Belt Orpingtons; Cook’s strain; eggs, $2 
for 15. Mrs. D. T. Tucker, Morven, N. C. 
For Sale—Purebred Buff Orpington pullets, $2, 


and cockerels, $5. Mrs. Charlie Griffin, Marshville, 
North Carolina. 
- cto 








Pénciled Runner Ducks—Great layers. Eggs, de- 
livered, $1.50 13; $10 100. Howard Moffitt, Ram- 
seur, N. C. 











PEA FOWL 
Peafowl Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
PIGEONS 





“Overstock Sale Red Carneaux, Swiss Mondaine— 
Mated and young stock. Eloise Johnson, Fletcher, 
North Carolina. 





TURKEYS 
Mammoth Bronze Toms—$10 to $15; hens, $7.50 
to $10. A. P. Troutman, Addor, N. C. 


Don’t Inbreed!—Giant Golden Bronze Toms—$10 
each. Mrs. J. T. Ramsaur, Pineola, N. C. 








~ Reristered Guernseys, registered Holseina? ad milk 





on Advanced Register test of eer completed records. 





foundation from the South’s leading herds of Hamp- 











““Priple Stock Farm” ; 


“from a weanling pig ‘to 








Registered White Collie pups. Janie Eiland, Sprott, 
Ala. 





For Sale—Llewellin 


Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 
you a good trade. Write for their catalogue. Char- 
lotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. C. 





Learn Telegraphy—Pay tuition one-third cash, bal- 
ance after you get position. Typewriter free with 
eash bo nega PFT, McCool Telegraph & Busi- 
ness College, Sandersville, Georgia. 


Howard’s Graduates Succeed—Learn at home or 
school. Ten scholarships free. High school graduates 
and teachers preferred. References required, Investi- 
gate. Howard’ Business College, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. 


SPRAY MATERIALS 


Save Your Fruit.—Use Security Brand Oil Emulsion 
or Lime Sulphur Solution for scale on peach and 
apple trees. Write us. The J. W. Woolfolk Co., 
Ft. Valley, Ga. 

















SYRUP 


Georgia Cane Syrup.—New crop, fine quality; per 
case six 10-pound cans, $3.90. J. F. Ratliff & Son 
Blackshear, Ga. 








TANNING 


Furs beautifully tanned. Athens Hide Co., Athens, 
Georgia. 








Let us tan and make up your furs. We also renew 
old furs. Dyeing, remodeling, repairing and cleaning, 
Fur Tannery, Mineral, Va. 


TOBACCO 


Leaf Smoking ‘ropacco.—agea and sweetened in 
bulk. While the supply lasts, 8c pound, Farmers 
Union, Mayfield, Ky. 











Tobacco Postpaid.—Hand picked chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.50; 10, $2.50. Best smoking 20c pound. Dick 
Chandler, Sharon, Tenn. 





Kentucky Homespun Tobacco.—Smoking, 10 pounds 
50; chewing, 10 pounds $2, Pay when delivered. 
Valley Farmers, Murray, Ky. 


Tobacco, postpaid. Best long red leaf chewing, 5 
pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Smoking 20c pound. Homer 
Prince, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 

Homespun Tobacco.—Guaranteed chewing or smok- 
ing. 5 pounds $1; 10, $1.75. Pipe free. Pay when 
received. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 











Wrenwood pe ll 


For Sale—One Male Airedale—A. K 
3% years old; a big, 





strong dog, with pep, 
A chance to get a good dog cheap. Guaran- 


MISCELLANEOUS 








Western Pedigreed Bourbon Toms head our pens. 

Eggs in season. Fairview Farms, Ramseur, Cc. 
Giant Bronze—Prize winners; 50-Ib. stock. Toms, 

$10; hens, $9. Millie Parker, Robersonville, N. C. 








Buff Orpingtons — Eggs, $2, $3 and $5 for 15. 
Chicks, $20 per 100. The South’s best. Catalog. 
Maize” Orpington Yards, Lewisburg, Tenn. 


A Limited Number Bourbon Red toms and hens 


for quick sale. Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, 
North Carolina. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


ed Rock Eggs—15, $1.50; 45, $3.75. Guaranteed. 
Boyce, Hobbsville, N.’ C. 


ompson’s strain Barred Rocks; beautifully barred; 
$3°81 $10. B.C. 
lla 








Chas. Slagle, Ledger, 


piiolterman’s “Aristocrats” Direct- Light and Dark 
jarred. H. H. Amos. Guinea Mills, Va. 


For Sale.—Buff Rock cockerels $2.50 to Fi on ap- 
Droval. R. M. Hunsucker, Conover, N. 


> laa 
Direct, Holterman Aristocrat Barred a cock- 
erels and eggs. Shadeland Farm, Selma, N. C. 


get iterman  * ‘Aristocrat’ Barred Rock Cockerets— 
~ Gark. Wayside Poultry Yards, Hudson, N. C. 


g1 barred Rock eggs from flock bred to lay, $2 and 
te 5 44 Sitting, postpaid. G. L. Hammock, Black- 

















Our Barred Rock chicks are wonderful. Write for 


ville = ® Drices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordons- 
_ 2 





an m’s Dark Barred Rock cockerels, $7.50, 
50, $5; pullets, $2.50 eggs, $2 per sitting; post- 
Paid. Troy Howell, Boonford, N. C. 

taarithels Beautiful Large White Rocks—Extra good 


none better in any way. $1.25 per 15, de- 
livered. Mrs, J. R. Harrell, Bure, N.C. 








danolterman’s Aristocrat Barred Rocks, light and 


Eggs $3 per fifteen. Prize winners and utility 
we Write Elm Grove Farm, Rt, 4, Lexington, 





Cockeren Imperial Ringlet Barred Plymouth Rock 
kerels—$4, $5; pallets, $2.50. Eggs, $1.75 sitting; 
Firsinn’ delivered. Mrs. R. E. Wilhoit, Somerset, 


Br 


For Sale—Two large Bronze toms, $15 each, and 
one hen, $10; 2 years old. Miss Ethel Ellington, 
Dabney, N. C. 


Bourbon Red Turkeys—Eggs for hatching. White 
wings and tail stock. Prize winners. Mrs. Percy 
Murphy, Gretna, Va. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Brown Leghorn hens and White Wyandotte cock- 
erels, $1.50 each. Eureka Farm, Claremont, 

State accredited and blood tested stock White ies: 
horns, Beret Rocks. Eggs, $2 per sitting, Butners, 
Ronda, N. 

Hatching = Extra quality Buff Orpingtons and 
Jersey Black Giants. Prices on request. Mrs. Albert 
Ramsey, Gretna, Va. 

Hatching Eggs— From heavy laying winners in 
White Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes. 
$1.50 per 15; $2.75 per 30. Lone Pine Poultry Farm, 
Silver Lake, Indiana. 


























Hatching Eggs—$l1 per 15. I have Tancred and 
Ferris Single Comb White Leghorns, Rose Comb 
Rhode Island Reds, Barred Plymouth. Flocks cull- 
ed and pens mated by county agent. Four Oaks 
Poultry Yards, _le aksville, 2 N. ., _Route 2 2. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


For Sale.—600 egg capacity Buckeye incubator, good 
as new; quick sale $50. Write quick. McIver Mer- 
eantile Co., Gulf, N. C. 

My patented Brooder enables one hen to brood 100 
chicks without artificial heat. Write for particulars. 
F. F. Hughes, Hillsboro, Oregon. 

Glass Fabric.—Used for hotbeds, cold frames, 
closed porches, poultry houses, etc., 30 cents per 
square yard, postpaid. R. L. McRee, Newton, N. C. 




















eed the Lay Into Your Flock—Buy a Barred 
Rock ag kere from our heavy laying stock. Trap 
Riche on” — Dedigreed. Rockwood Farm, Route 7, 


mt Me — You With Bgus—That will hatch, 
Rocks, direct Thompson’s Imperial ‘‘Ringlet’? Barred 
Greensboro, N. reasonable. Lloyd Gallimore, Route 6, 








“Royal Blue” Barred Pl 
ymouth Rocks are the 
Fiectest winners and layers in Southland. be ny | 
to $12.50 males, Light or Dark, $3 to $25. $3 
shed ber 15. Baby chicks. at eg aitee: 
on guaranteed. G. L. Yarbro, Jackson, Ten: 


Brooders at Wholesale Prices.—Highest quality oil 
brooders at manufacturer’s prices. 52 inch $16; 
44 inch $14.50. Previous retail price was $26.00. 
Baby chicks all leading breeds every Wednesday. 
Write for valuable catalog. Maxwell-Heitz Hatchery, 
Goldsboro, N. C. Under state supervision. 


vy pitier — Effective, 





Do Protect on 
C. 








wigs, et —Black Twigs, 


Highlands Orchards, 
BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 








y 
, honey storage tanks. J. Tom White, ‘Dublin, 





FARM MACHINERY 
Bg 7" ee Tractor (30 h 2. » § 








Pea Shellers.—Consult 


FOOD PRODUCTS 











3irmingham) Grinding Works, 








Tobacco.—Kentucky Sweet Leaf; mellow with age. 
Fine flavor. Smoking, 15 pounds $1.5 Chewing 
$2.25. Pay when received. Ernest Choate, Wingo, 
Kentucky. 





Tobacco Postpaid—Guaranteed best long juicy mel- 
low red leaf chewing; 5 pounds, $1.40; 10, $2.50. 
Best smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, 
Tennessee. 





Homerrn Tobacco.—Smoking or chewing, 4 pounds 
$1; 12, $2.25. Send no money. Pay postmaster on 
arrival. Pipe free for ten names of tobacco users, 
United Farmers of Kentucky, Paducah, Ky. 





Tobacco.—The farmers say sell it. 10 pounds good 
hand picked chewing, $2; 10 pounds good mellow 
emoking, $1.20; you pay postage. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Collier Tobacco Pool, O. D. Collier, Manager, 
Martin, Tenn. 


AGENTS WANTED | 


Trees for Sale.—-Salesmen wanted. Forsyth Nursery, 
Winston, N. C. 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Salesmen Wanted.—Sell Pecans, Ornamentals and 
Fruit trees. Write for terms. Empire Farm & Nurs- 
ery, Baileyton, Ala. 


Open Rummage Store—We furnish everything. $75 
daily. Write for free particulars. M. Young, 2549 
So. Halsted, Chicago. 


Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis. 


Fire Salvage Rummage Sales, $50.00 daily. We 
start you, furnishing everything. Jobbers, Desk M19, 
1608 So. Halsted, Chicago. 


Bankrupt and Rummage Sales—Make $50.00 daily. 
We start you, furnishing everything. Distributors, 
Dept. 105, 609 Division, Chicago. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 


perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept, 2520, St. Louis 
































wre for = Saeed prices. Harry 
Gates ‘company, Jackson, 


"HIDES—FURS—WOOL 














Wonderful sideline for salesmen selling nursery 
stock or calling on home owners. Nice work. Big 
money. Write Box 25, Statesville, N. C. 





Bibles, Books, Maps, Religious Mottoes—Always sell 
well. We have all the best lines. Most liberal terms, 
Catalog free. Huse Sales Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

$500 Weekly Assured, operating Rummage Store— 
Everything furnished. Lowest prices. Particulars free. 
United Bankruptcy Sales, J3251 State, Chicago. 


Want Distributing Agent—For Hanslick, powdered 
hand soap; removes anything from hands; everybody 
a customer; sample free. Solar Products Co., J-2144 

oy, Chicago. 














| LIVESTOCK | 





BERKSHIRES 
Big type. James W. Graves, American National 
Richmond, Va. 





Bank, 








KODAK FINISHING 


1, te Oma prints, 25c; fast service. 
Day wight. Studio, Mo. 


Rede Finishing by Mall_Films developed 
to 5c. W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir 








SALESMEN WANTED 
Liberal Cash Commission Paid Weekly. 


HOWARD-HICKORY NURSERY 
10th Avenue, Hickory, N. 





(Classified ads. continued on next page) 
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\Farmers’ Exchange 


Each Initial, 
Always 


The above rate 


The Progressive Farmer 


of water as named. Squeeze the lemon juice 














then grind the 
t chopper and 
Now mix the 


into this diluted molasses, 
rind of the lemons with a mea 


| 


GRASSHOPPERS 














(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) add this also to the liquid. 
Number or Amount Counts As a Word N controlling grasshoppers, poisoned bran liquid thoroughly with the poison bran mix- 
Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, | peters is the standard remedy and the fol- ture. After an even mixture has been ob- 
RALEIGH, N. C. lowing formula is the one recommended, tained, add more water and mix, until a mash 
applies to the Carolinas- Virginia Edl- | the materials suggested here being enough is obtained so that after being squeezed in 
the hand, it readily falls apart. 






Dept. 








tee 120th = State plainly what * | for about five acres:— 

prawns - eet Wheat bran..---+- ae eg el 25 pounds Moist bait should be distributed over the 
AGENTS WANTED White arsenic or Paris green.--- 1 pound entire field if necessary, but only in front of 
Agents—Silk hose free for introducing Jennings’ Lemons OF CTE Ore oa the hopper’s line of march, if they have not 
guaranteed hosiery. Big money every day. Samples Cane or sorghum molasses.--.--- 2 quarts yet gotten into the cultivated fields. If the 
: rite qui i i , Jept. 7 ; . 
furnished. | Wr On Jennings Hosiery Co., DoP Waitee occas hres rete 2 gallons hoppers are already in the field, the bait 
; —— Mix the bran and poison thorou hly while should be scattered about sunrise, but other- 
Agents.—Make & dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, & ' . P x , ° hee ' ig 3 . h : , . 

patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- dry. Dilute the molasses with the amount wise late in the evening. 














































































































, pond gold effect 


engraved 
for accuracy. 
ed by million 
lar factory. 
SEND 
Pay 
price, 
postage on 
Waldemar ¢ 


Money 











Sale 


case guaran 

25 years. Richly 
Adjusted 
Back - 
dol- 


MONEY 
postman Sale 

$3.87, and 
arrival. 
hain 
knife FREE. 
back guar- 


NO 


and 


anteed. 


BRADLEY, N-398 | collect 


Newton, Mass. 


























































crop. Delicious— 
Profitable. ItpaystosTow them. 

The W. F. Allen Co. 
165 E. Market St. Salisbury, 


- Bels, Mink, Muskrats etc. with 
( atc my New, Folding, Galvanized 
! ; STEEL WIRE TRAPS. 
1 y catch them like a trap catches flies. Big money 
makers for trappers and fishermen. Write for Descriptive 
: Price List, Free Tra! Offer, and my Free Formula for 
44 PORE bait known for fish and animals. 
il j. F.GREGORY. Dept. 114, banon, Mo. 
i —— es 
} 
STRAWB ERRY 
: PLANTS 
Send today for Allen’s Book on 
Strawberries —the best money 


Healthful— 


Md. 


No 
unsold goods may 
sample case, 
Sure 
Federal Pure 


goods 
friends as 
guaranteed regu 
an hour for a little spare 
once 
your 
Salesmanager, 

$13.80 Daily 
Introducing new ins 
guaranteed 









| required You simply take orders. We deliver and | 
(or you can deliver, suit yourself) Credi 
| given. Pay you daily, monthly bonus besides Spring 
line now ready We furnish samples. Spare time 
will do. Macochee Textile Company, Road 2905, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 















PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 











prices. 100% 


chicks at low 
square deal. 


ments and a 
CHATTANOOG 


LOOKOUT CHICKS 


Priced 
We 
live delivery. 
Catalog 
A HATCHERY, 
(Member International Baby 


Bred right, hatched right. 
right, shipped right. 
quality 
Prompt ship- 


offer high 

f 
c 
Chick Association) 





ree, 
hattanooga, Tenn. 






























experience 
be returned. 
and free 


capital or 
We furnish you with 
samples for customers. 
orders. Exclusive territory. Ask now ! 
Food Co., R-2307 Archer, Chicago. 
suit made in latest style from finest 
wear it, and show it to your 
sensational $19.50 suits 
lar $40.00 values? Could you use $3.00 
time? If so, write me at 
proposition. Just write 
a card and mail to | 
ms, Dept. 609, Chicago | 
(Send for sworn proof.) 
styles, 40 colors | 
experience 


license 
repeat 





If I send you a 
will you Keep it, 
a sample of my 


wonderful new 
and address on 
Peoria and Ada 


for my 
name 
in Advance 
ured hosiery, 57 
No capital or 


seven months. 












Everybody’s Doing It! 
Reading Classified Ads. 


as confirmed to this prac- 
days as they are to wear- 
ing shoes when there’s snow on the 
ground—and they are right, too, be- 
cause the classified ads are saving 
them money on their purchases of new 
comforts for the home, poultry, live- 
stock, seeds and plants, and making 
them money on their sales. 

—— 


People are 
tice now-a- 








L 











PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 











PUREBRED 


DUROC JERSEY HOGS 
BRED GILTS AND FALL PIGS 
Also Service Boars. Prices reasonable. 





Sudah grass.----- 


| PRODUCTS OBTAINED PER TON OF 





wie BONNEY BROS., Oceana, Va. 





























































































best 
Get 


McGahey} 





































































































April and May 


— 


- f—— package free. Collette Mfg. Co., 
’ Amsterdam, N. *- 
SS | 
Agents—Free $15.95 sample outfit offer, perfumes. — 
toilet and household articles. Big profits. Exclusive GRAZING CROPS WHEN AND HOW PLANTED, ETC. 
territory. Sanders Sales Co., 1201 Race St., | 
9 Dept. 24, Phila elphia, Pa. ee 
f Pp] ~ Our new household device washes and dries windows. . P om ow Pianted, Seed - “ 
sweeps, cleans wells, seruts. mone. Complete, et Grazing Crops When Planted Per Acre oS z Graze Perio’ xi 
costs ess than yrooms. ver a promt. arper Ls eae 3 a 12 t m er e: in , 
Brush works, 205_ 3rd ‘st., Fairfield, Towa. Alfalia..--- t., Oct., March a 20 to <a, onths after seceding, ar 
; Selling Like slazes! Fleven-piece toilet goods 45- Miclilotus or a ——— | 79 te og EE SS EE 
ti sortment, at 2.25, with two-piece carving “= aren aheest Feb. and March ee 10 to DR i tage ee eae at any sa 
to your customers. 100% per cent profit Javis i a 7 
\ Products _Co., Dept. 55, 1321 Carroll, Chicago Red clover.----+-" Kug. 15 to Oct. 1 Broadcast alone 6 @ to 90 days after seeding: best 
i You Are Wanted to Resilver Mirrors at —s. pounds of seed grazing March, April and ay 
Py Immense profits; plating autoparts, headlig its, ta- Grimson clover... 2 Glover...\Aug-15 to Sept. 15 Broadcast 15 pounds May saiteo Jaina —s r - in 
t bleware, | stove inkle Oter NY ee. | Bur clover..-----jAus: 15 to Sept- 40 to 60 lbs. im bur} Late winter and early spring 
i Agents—$60 a Week Dri-Klean-it makes any car Cowpeaso.------ April 15 to July t 173 be. soak Segeneee y- 7 core after seeding; last Make 
i look like new. Removes mud, grease, tar, all in one Y . 1m o ys , healck 
e operation. No soap or wate used, Write for sample. | Soybeama---er++ seed broadcast|90 to 100 days after seeding; last prices 
for our 1927 “Guide to American Accessories Co., Desk 637, Cincinnati, Ohio. i bet : 60 to 90 days : the Sc 
pocorn scan Beenanee 
. e1s vanted.—Seve’ 7 i . Se a ee ee “lacn to 180 | ‘ Snare a age p! 
| Gardening” describing aan aan On al awlelgh to quit raising ramets. sll cman 2 pent not hull 2 - if Fi after seeding; last ha 
vegetable seed grown Hustlers oor. E- RE ed nc _S vO won Peanute—Spamish F bu. not bulled}100 to 120 days after seeding; last 
° today. “ N. T. Rawleig o., Dept. -3, em- eanuts—Spams ° , 
where they reach perfection. phis, Tenn. @ to 90 days ; 
en - 
. Agents—New Tool Chest Newest thing out; 8 tools . om 75 to 90 days after seeding, CHIC 
Colorado cantaloupes Connecticut in one. Carry in hip pocket. Use it enssy day. Men | Lespedeza.-+e+rss ; 1 bushel or 24 pounds} any time during Tong — I oe or I 
. ere buy at sight Fine leather case Agents making big | P seed br deast hil win 
sweet corn, Georgia watermelons success Write quick. Novelty Cutlery Co., Chest ee ROE Saas : Gonscd daring winter and spring, er om £ Ginter and spring 24 _—. 
. : : 37, Canto i in . ant 
i —full of vitality that produce i” =< aw << kes it easy to earn $50.00 | Vetch oe t, and Oct With oats or some gy Bg ® wth until Mares, Wh. Wy 
j ° cnts.--New plan, nm ite rs 50. envcedenereess . . f r ‘ 
j your garden a larger yield of to $100 00 weekly. selling Shirts Mirect to wearer. a cereal, 2 pks. seed April and May Purebred 
¢ , No capital or ex perience needed. Represent a real eats = eee: ee 1 o Nov. I bu hels seed — ¥ 
finer flavored vegetables. manufac B pat ae es gy samples. Madison Oats... cerertnrer’ Sept. 1t . ee : 1924 Ch: 
: Shirts, ° roadway, New ork. Wh ‘ ‘ eed 
ab ciccsessoerequee =O Nov. 15. [1%4 to 2 bushels s , o—_ 
Enclose 10¢ with your request and Wanted: 500 Men, Women Agents- -At $36 a_ week. . sal breadcast 4 ' 16) to 90 days after seeding—No CHICKS 
we will send you a full size packet Introd ng alee guaranteed house ed. mae Baricy...0--s-0020 Sent M80 Oct-15 |2 to 272 bushels seed} vember to June 
P « a sellers. sigges e offered. Steaqs - 
of Slate’s Extra Early Perfec- income. We furnish — selling outfit. Write quick. : Sept. 1 N 15 2 oe Sashels White 
° li + be Stuart & Co., Dept. 637, Newark, New York. Ry €--cceceseceseres ep to Nov. to 2 seed M e 
tion, the earliest, smoothest, best sas Week ne ——t = 5 broadcast Barred 
Jeekly representing arge direc o wearer ————— ee ba rr” a - = - e 
flavored tomato. company. Complete shirt, necktie and work clothes Sorghum..-> ceoee April 1§ to July 1 Broadcast 1 to 2 bu. 60 to 90 days after seeding; last Asst’d 
line. Unbeatable combination means selling everyone. 3 to 90: days a k 
Advanced commission and bonus. Sales compelling ——————— * : ° 
SLATE SEED COMPANY outfit free. mmission fits, 1213 Van Buren, Dept. Cirafas... a+ one + Mar isto July1 |2 to 4 pecks im rows = ee aiter seeding; last 
M12, Chicago | a plant ——— 
9 ———— 
Agents — $260 Month — Bonus besides. Introduce , P 7,000 to 9,000 plants,| A 
Box 149 South Boston, Va, | finest line guaranteed hosiery you ever saw. 26 | Seeet. potatoes..- Plants set in May | 3-ft- TOWS, 14% to 21150 to 160 days after planting; lasv 
styles, colors. New sales plan a wonder No experi- ‘ feet m row @ to 9 days . 
ence needed. No license to pay. Auto furnished —_—_— : In 3 to 4 lbs 45 to & da after seeding; last all 
Credit given. S&S are time satisfactory. Sa les furnish - as Pa e : so = : g; * 
ed. Wilknit Hosiery Co., Dept. 3037, yer ah Ohio. | Mape-cereceeseceres Sept, and Feb. 15 gone er 6 to synteri spring seeding, until May 
No dull times selling food people must eat. Peder a | to Rat e. 
eas digtributors make big money; $3,000 yearly and up. -| Broadcast, mB to W 
needed; guaranteed sales; lbs. Cisee a 4 50 to 75 d _— _ 
to s.; 36-ine ° ays i 
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hulls, cake, and meal, and crude oil obtained per ton 0 
iven in the following table. 


Pounds of linters, 
rent Southern states are gi 


crushed from the diffe 






















COTTON SEED CRUSHED | 
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Ayrshire Cattle 





S 
and 














PINEHURST FARM, 


Berkshire Hog 







I 


e 
Ayrshires 
\Are a Plain, Busi- 
ness Proposition! 
“Profit” is always the biggest possible 


return from the least possible outlay. That 
is “Ayrshires” in a nutshell. 


Let us give you the official figures cov~ 
ering Pineburst Farm Ayrshires. They are 
of value to every one who farms 
money. Address 


Pinehurst, N. Cc. 


J. S. DUNLOP, Manager 


to make 











———— 
ea—— ——_ 
PRODUCTS OBTAINED (POUNDS) 
ce , 
STATE Total ‘crude oil Linters 
* . t 
- \ 4 4 
1926 | 1925 | 1924 || 1926 1925 1926 | 1925 |19%6 4 
eae Se ae oma eR 
Ss ° . 4 . 
United States..| 1,862 | 1,908 1, 66 || 201 | 305 100 | 97 | 108 
ee 1,910 | 1,917 1,900 || 201 | 3 | 9| # 
peat 1,365 | 1,871 | 1,864 283 284 96-| 96 | 1 
ia. ““] Lor | 1,893 | 1,896 298° 103 | 102 | 410 
~-| 1, 882 | 1,930 | 1,969 | 299 94 | 83 | 108 
3 1, 896 | 306 99 | 98 | 2if 
my Y 1, 868 || 299 97 | 94) 2 
1, 850. |} .279 99 | 91 | 108 
7 1,876 || 283 118 | 118 116 
ncweee 874 | 1,899 | 1,802 4) 286 | 109 | 108 13 
5 aoe é 1,918 | -1, 889 || 283 100 | 97 4 
tes...| 1 60 1, 904 | 1,893 300 190 8 % 
ees oe | bes 
ee 
Pe oe 
| COST OF GROWING OATS, BY STATES—1923 AND 1924 | 
Averages for farms reporting Average 
Net cost Net cost Yield yield per BEST 
per bushel per acre per acre acre fers 
State 1923 _:1924 1923 3924. 1923 1924 __—*1923 1924 cones 
Virginia -.cseeceeseseeeeesees $0.70 $0.66 $19.62 $18.60 28 28 22 2 book 
North Carolina .- 79 .87 21.28 20.97 27 24 22 2 — 
South Carolina 68 .76 19.79 21.21 29 28 24 7 
Georgia «-cscseese eare 72 .76 16.53 16.63 23 22 18 1 na 
Kentucky -++-++ Cie 81 .70 17.90 17.57 22 25 21 23 — 
Tennessee «+++ ss eeenoree 75 & 17.21 18.61 23 27 21 22 
Alabama --cccccccocesesseers 72 71 15.05 16.42 21 23 17 : 
MisSiSSiPpPi --sceeeereeseeees 80 77 16.75 16.99 21 2 19 qh 
Texas sescee a nae .48 50 15.84 16.41 33 33 32 - 
Oklahoma .«-+-+- Soy .57 .48 13.12 14.55 23 30 20 0 
Arkansas .67 56 16.87 14.54 235 6 23 3 
Est OE 43 .43 17.23 18.77 40 













DECEMBER 1 FARM PRICES OF OATS—1901 TO 1926 




























































JB BLE all once 


(In cents per bushel) 
Compared Compared Compared 
wit with wi ious 
Farm previous Farm on a 
year Year price your be 
aes eo See ica a 0.5 
Nn $90D .<-e0e 6.0 «Ae - 
he ane - aca 30.2 — 158 - 
cee 1922 ...--- 39-4 + $4 ee 
1923 -ccere 4.4 +2 A 
1924 ..00e- as v 6 
sense a os 
1926 «+«++- 9.8 4+ 44— 
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| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


BANNER 
Baby Chicks 


Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Reds, Buff Or- 
pingtons, White Wyandottes, Leghorns; broil- 
er one Our Broiler chicks are composed 
of the purebred breeds listed, assorted. The 
By you can get for broilers, priced lower. 
Get catalog and prices. 

McGaheysville Hatchery, McGaheysville, Va. 


SHINN CHI 

54-00 Eccs In One Winter Mo abs 
‘ sold by Mrs. Switzer, Skiatook, Okla; 
Ss "°) trom er Shinn pullets. Every day 
we receive letters praising our — 
one saying ‘Your chicks are as as PER 
others costing 70c each.”’ Thousands of custo- 100 
mers are satisfied, becauseShinn chicks are bred, 
hatched and-sold right. Our stock backed by 
over 20 years constructiv: 

low as $8.80 per 100. 


WAYNE WN. SHINN, Box 193 
































BABY CHICKS 


Make bigger poultry — with chose PEPPY, 
healthy, pure bred chicks. Smith hatched — 
prices low—quality high. All best breeds for 
the South. 100% live delivery guarantee—Post- 
age prepaid. Write for circular and prices. 


_Laurel Baby Chick Co., | n triss. 


CHICK 








C.0.D. SEND ONLY $1.00; PAY BAL- 
ANCE PLUS POSTAGE TO POSTMAN 


50 100 

Br, and Wh. Rocks, Reds ....... . $3.00 $15 

Wh. and Br. Leghorns, Anconas.. 7.50 13 

Wh. Wyandotte, Buff Orpington ........ 9.00 17 

Purebred, strong, healthy ee 100% live delivery. 
Order from_ this save time. 


UNNYCREST HATCHERIE 


SU 
1924 Charleston Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 





CHICKS THAT GROW FROM HENS THAT LAY 
100% Live pester Guaranteed. 


50 100 500 =—1,000 
White Leghorns” $8. 30 $7. 00 $12.00 $57.50 $110.00 
Barred Rocks ...... 4.00 7.50 14.00 67 z 120.00 
Rhede Island Reds. 4. 50 8.00 15.00 72.5 140.00 
Asst’d, Mixed Chicks 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 
If chicks are desired C.O.D., enclose $1 with order. 


M & HATCHERY, 


PINECREST POULTRY 
He Richfield, Pa. 


FAR 
rbert Miller, Prop., 


LITY Chicks « Fogs 


52,000 Standard Bred Breeders. 14 varieties. Best lay- 
ing strains. State Accredited. Incubate 25,000 eggs 
daily. Catalog Free. Prewar Prices. Free live delivery. 


MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, Columbia, Mo. 
FRE Color Catalog and Egg 
Grader write for prices on 


baby chicks from best laying strains. Smith 
Hatched, ‘‘Certo-Culled.’’ Quality and honest value first. 


Ajax Hatcheries eet: 23: 2icshucz. fits. 











ty NICHOL’S POULTRY BOOK 


Shows way to big green. Tells how we cull, 
onstock--chicks 


foed.& bloodtest. Quotes 
brooders re tpt this fine book FREE. 
EY NICHOL’S POULTRY FARM,Box21 ,Monmouth, Ill. 


SER High Bred Quality Chicks 
Pay for chicks when you get 

y. them. Write for bi Sustreted 16 
catalog. Fine pure-bred stoc 
5. W. Ossege Hatchery, Box 77, 


CHICK 














k o. 





S. C. Buff Leghorns, Barred Rocks, 
White Rocks, Reds, and mixed, 9c 
and up. If you are after good chicks we have 
them. 100% live delivery. Circular free. 

JACOB NEIMOND, Box 7, McAlisterville, Pa. 


TO DELINT COTTON SEED 











ELINTING is especially valuable 
when ‘conditions are unfavorable 

for seed germination. 
It hastens germination from two to eight 
days, depending on soil and climatic condi- 
tions, makes germination more uniform, and 


tends to Delinted seed can 
be more evenly planted, and it requires fewer 
seed to plant an acre. Below are directions 
for delinting seed with sulphuric acid. 

Materials Needed.—Concentrated sulphuric 
acid, about 9 pounds for each bushel of seed. 
Three wooden or earthen tubs, one of which 
should have a number of small holes in the 
center of the bottom with a copper wire 
screen over them to prevent the seed from 
passing through. A large glass or earthen 
funnel with a screen may be used instead. 
Plenty of water. 


prevent disease. 


Directions for® Treating Seed.—Place the 
seed in tub “A” which has no holes in bot- 
tom and cover with acid five to ten minutes. 
Stir the seed constantly with a wooden stick 
until the lint is removed. Next pour the 
seed and acid in tub “B,” which has holes 
in the bottom and which has been placed 
over tub “C,” which has no holes in the 
bottom. As soon as the acid is drained off, 
wash the seed with water until free from 
acid. If a good stream of running water is 
applied this does not take long. Spread the 
seed on a floor or on sheets in the sun to 
dry. When dry they are ready to plant. 

Caution.—If long in the 
Wooden tubs 


left unnecessarily 
acid the seed will be killed. 

must be tight. Tub which requires to be 
tightened by swelling with water will not 
do, as the acid takes all the water out of the 


wood. Acid must be handled with care, for 
it will eat holes in any clothing which it 
touches.—South Carolina Extension Service. 





TESTING COTTON SEED 


WO ordinary dinner plates are used 

for the tester. A layer of a couple 
of sheets of blotting paper is placed in 
the center of the dish and the seed are 
spread evenly on this and covered with 
more *blotting paper. 
The 
oughly 
turned over the 











seed and the paper are then thor- 
moistened attd a_ second plate is 
first to keep the paper and 
the seed from drying out. Put the plates 
where they will be in an even temperature, 
not too warm, and in about four days they 
should show sprouts if they have life, and 
the. percentage of germination can then be 
determined. If the temperature has 
about 70 degrees and the seed have not dried 
out, yet do not come to life quickly, we would 
hesitate to use them for field planting for 
they will be very liable to produce weak 
plants. If seed have been planted in the soil 
outside on the south of a building where 
the soil is warm and moist they also should 
show sprouts in about four days, but it will 
take several days longer, unless they are 
protected under cloth or glass, before they 
will break through the ground. 


SELECTING COTTON 


been 


side 

















[PUREBRED POULTRY | 





ANCONAS 


RA nen 


weer 








Every day children find some- 
thing new to admire about ‘‘Fa- 
Mous”’Anconas, Alertness when 
foratching for. feed—hbeauty— 
BEST on for old friends—and 

ALL the big white 
int with healthy food sealed 
"I Sheppard’s ‘‘Famous’’An- 
conas are one of the foremost 
8g strains. 


book tells ail, 7 fon. “Cectt St ard, ie mais 0. 
r hepa: 0) Berea, 
LEGHORNS 










ween nnn 
pe 


'S. C. White Leghorns 


Trapnested Pedigreed 
Stock inspected, and blood tested by the N. C, 
c pt. of Agri. Ten pullets laid 2,362 eggs Ala. 
pontest, high pullet 270 eggs. We have pens 
leaded by 300 egg males. 32 page catalog tells all. 


A poultry course itself; write for yours. It’s free. 
HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C. 

















Sired by pedi 
ereed males 
records to 
% exes. Low prepaid prices. Shipped anywhere C.0.D, 
Pet fuaranteed. Hatching eggs, cockerels, pullets, hens, 
aoa 2 yours. Winners at 17 egg contests. Write 
i ee ca and special price bulletin. 
SEORGE &. FERRIS, 930 Union. Grand Rapids, Mich, 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Rareeos Fine, Purebred CHICKENS, DUCKS, 
. TURKEYS-_Northern Super Quality, heavy 
Oducers at low prices. 26 years with America’s 

most profitable poultry. 10,000 prizes. Large 
ated catalog, 5e. 


ZIEMER, Box 9, AUSTIN, MINN 


a 5. i aie 











HILE the type of plant from 

«which one should select will vary 
with conditions, the following brings out 
some of the qualities the selected plants 
should ordinarily have :— 

1. They should have a good quantity of 
well-formed, five-lock bolls. Of course, the 
kind of boll depends more or less on the va 
riety. However, plants bearing bolls which 
are fairly large, storm-resistant, and 
fairly easy to pick; should be selected. 


yet 


2. The plants should set their fruit early 
in order to escape weevil damage. Varieties 
that open their bolls first are not necessarily 
the most productive under weevil conditions. 
This is not the only kind of earliness ade- 
sired. The time betweeri squaring and set- 
ting of the boll should be short. The very 
earliest plants im the field are usually low 
in production. The primary or vegetative 
branches should be close to the ground, and 
shonld not be too long and numerous. These 
branches may be distinguished from the 
fruiting branches as they do not bear any 
bolls ‘on the main stem, but have fruiting 
branches which grow from them which pro- 
duce the fruit. The fruiting branches should 
be low on the plant. The joints on the main 
stem and vegetative branches should be close 
together, not to exceed two to three inches, 
especially in the lower part of the plant, and 
the fruiting limbs should grow in successive 
joints. 

3. The lint should be uniform in length. 
When combed out with a fine toothed comb 
the fiber should be’ uniform in length. The 
strength of the fiber should also be tested. 

4. The plant and its fruit should be free 
from disease and normally developed. 
ay. 7 gr “a “ 














PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 


























td 
aa 1,000,000 Full Blooded “AMERICAN” Quality Chicks 
Brcd from Breeders That Have the LAYING HABIT 
is MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW 
, 50 100 500 1,000 
ee en eres eee coccssesectcetinns. 9 CAD Fil.00 $ 5.00 Signe 
American or English White OS ee ene ee 6.75 13.00 62.00 120.00 
Hollywood White Leghorns, Brown and Buff Leghorns 7.25 14.00 67.00 130.00 
Tancred White Leghorns, Barred Rocks, Anconas 7.75 15.00 72.00 140.00 
Parks’ Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Rocks .. 8.25 16.00 77.00 150.00 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Black Minore: ‘sat 9.25 18. 00 87.00 170.00 
Brahmas, Columbian Rocks, Columbian Wyandottes ...........--........005 11.25 22.00 105.00 200.00 


Also Blue Andalusians, Partridge Rocks. 
if ordered 30 days before wanted. 
100% Live Arrival Guaranted 


Write for New C atalogue. 
Our Selected Breeders. produce Exceptional Value ( ‘hicks. 
We hatch every chick we sell. 


Order chicks NOW—5% more chicks free 
Bank reference, 


AMERICAN CHICKERIES, Box 220, Grampian, Pa. 





trom STATE: 


CAROLINA 


Profit-producing 
Reds, 


White 
Silver 


ASHEVILLE HATCHERY, 





BLOOD-TESTED FLOCKS 


REASONABLY PRICED 
EASILY RAISED 
Leghorns, Barred Rocks, Rhode 
and White Wyandottes. 

Box F, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


CHICKS! 


Island 





249 








Are still taking the lead 
describing our 1-GRAD 
DOTTES, WHITE LEGHORNS 
at onee for January and February chicks, 
with poultry try HI-GRADE chicks and 
guarantee 100% live delivery. 


as money makers. 
E BARRE 


D ROCKS, 


succeed. 


(Member International Baby 





HI-GRADE BABY CHICKS 


Get our beautiful_ new 
EDS, WHITE 


and BROILER CHICKS. 
If you have failed 
We pay 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, Box P, TROUTVILLE, VA. 


Chick Association) 


catalog 
WYAN- 
Place your order 
other years 
postage and 

















RIVERSIDE 


CHICKS 


Fourteen breeds and strains, hatch- 
ed only from our own state inspect 
ed flocks (30,000 hens). Four years 
continuous blood testing. largely 
eliminating Bacillary White Diar 
rhoea. Riverside chicks have become 
famous for quality. No other hatch- 
ery can make same guarantee that 
we can. All this explained in our 
1ew 48 page catalog, free. 72 page bvok, 
ed by practical poultrymen, 





just publish- 
given every customer 


Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm 


R.F.D. No. t1-B, or No, 4-B, Knoxville, Tenn. 


(Member International Baby Chick Association) 


FREE Chick Book 





from Pioneer Hatcheryman 


My 32 page book with beautiful eolor 
pietures of my leading varieties tells 
about the pioneer hatchery and 

ow you can take the guess out of buy- 

ing chicks by mail. iller’s Missouri 

Accredited Chicks have a proven record for 

quality since 1902. We hatch 50,000. chicks 

weekiy. 15 leading ince 1 

ive delivery guaran’ 

FREE book 







special offer. 
MILLER HATCHERIES 
Box 673 Lancaster, Mo. 


KNOXVILLE CHICKS 


FREE CHICKS offer; price list and circular of 
valuable information on chick raising free. Healthy 
Tennessee Accredited chicks of all popular varieties 
ut fair prices. Shipped C.O.D., postage paid. 100% 
live delivery and a square deal guaranteed Our 
customers come back. Member IL. B. C 


KNOXVILLE HATCHERY 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


BABY CHICKS 


GOOD LAYING sTaAies OF FREE RANGE STOCK 
0 100 500 1,000 
White Leghorns $3. 50 $6.50 $12.00 $57.50 $110.00 











Box A, 








8. C 
Barred Rocks ...... 7.50 14.00 67.56 130.00 
S. C. Rhode Isl. Reds 00 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 
r L'd Wyandottes 4.50 8.50 16.00 75.00 ...... 
i.” ee 3.00 5.50 10.00 7.50 90.00 
eon 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 
10% live Arrival, Postpaid, Guaranteed 


THE RICHFIELD HATCHERY 
Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 


eer Chicks , 


j00 Smith hatched chicks for 1927. All lead- 
in -eds. All flocks free range. Postage prepaid. 
100 live delivery. Bank Write for 
ircular and price list. 


NATIONAL CHICK FARMS: 
See 400, Mifflintown, Pa. 
ne 

















references 











f a 
CHICKS of the better quality at prices 
you can afford to pay. Purebred 
stock selected by expert Judge. Leghorns 
15c; Rocks and Reds 17c; other popular 
breeds in proportion. Postage paid. Send 
$1, pay postman balance. Honest dealings 
and prompt service. We want to sell you 

again, KINGSPORT HATCHERY, 

Kingsport, Tenn. 

J 





a 














FREE Book fon ro reee TEE 


Gives Money noy Making Seerets of Poult 
ing. “Tells how 





to hatch, care for and f. chicks 
gotil oul fully ere grown. Gives Gives plan of Poultry, 


CUBA TONS a Patented Q er ny . 
BE 
aera 


W. MILLER CO., Box 50. 

SEAGLE WHITE op EGHORN CHICKS 
Are Hardy, Livable. hatchery chicks. 
Leghorns one. "splendid Sagues. 100% delivery 


able booklet ee. 
SEAGLE POULTRY FARM, Morristown, Tenn. 


Black Leghorn Day Old Chicks 


The pine that dio Ciecntns. Sit Write eee ae 

















Baby Chicks 
Shipped C.O.D. 
Wetakethe risk. 
Send only $1.00 
and pay postman 


the rest after you get 
Pure-bred stock selected by expert judge. 


Send for Big Catalog 
Qur catalog shows many beautiful 
views of breeds of poultry. Write today. 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 









chicks. 














JANUARY & FEBRUARY CHICKS 


Brom Norman, South’s oldest and largest producer. Just 
@ penny more than ordinary kinds— but consider extra pro- 
fits from bigger, quicker fattening, meaty broilers, sev- 
eral doz. extra eggs yearly. Thousands each Mon. & Wed. 


Live every Prepaid 25 50 100 500 1000 
Rocks, B. Orp. $4.75 $ 9.00 “rt 00 $80 $165 
Wh. &Br. pang Anc, 4.25 7.50 4.00 70 136 
W yandottes 6.50 10.00 is: 00 85 166 
Heavy Mixed 4.50 8.00 15.00 78 145 


Assorted, allbreeds 4.00 7.50 12 60 60 120 
Sensible, practical catalog by a poultryman, not an artist. 
Also valuable folder on feed and care of chicks. Double 
capacity, wonderful quality for 1927. Order early, 
Cc. A. Norman, Box 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Member International Baby Chick Association 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN 
Rie GS eo oe one 


ers of size and type sired by 





pedigreed males and produced under the right 
conditions, Literally thousands ready for ship- 
ment every week. Sefore you place your order 
don’t fail to get my prices. Free, handsome illus- 


trated 1927 catalog now ready for mailing. North 
Carolina’s oldest and largest producer of White 
Leghorn Baby Chicks. Wincsands of satisfied cus- 
tomers Sixteenth season 


CARL GILLILAND, Siler City, N. C. 


# Baby Chicks 


“Hatched Right” 
Reds, Rocks, White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Wyan- 
dottes, Anconas, mixed, 1l4c up. 100% live quick 
delivery Buckeye and Newtown Brooders, express 
paid. Instructive catalog. ‘Our chicks live.’’ 








Box 1344 Winston-Salem, N. C. 








t LITTLE CEDARS FARM 








BABY Jennings Quality 
CHI X S.C. W. Leghorns 


Trapnested a Pedigreed 
They are famous as great Winter Layers and Big 
Profit Producers all over America. Chix as low 
as $15.00 per hundred. Big illustrated catalog 
FREE. Write TODAY. 
JENNINGS POULTRY FARMS 
Box P Elizabeth City, N. C. 








IDEAL CHICKS. 


ATE. CERTIFIED -~ 
+ pl cnr breeders are 


su 
Diarrhea. Barred Roc 
. Shi; 


1004 live deliv: AT. G FREE, 
IDEAL eT GAIA AND POULTRY F. - 











Regular Baby Chick Bargains 


Reds, Rocks, White and Brown Leghorns. 
Highest quality and all purebred. Care- 
fully inspected for both health and egg 
production. Free circular upon request. 


QUALITY HATCHERY CO. 
Box 652, Lynchburg, Virginia 
































































Why their alfalfa was killed last winter 


Do you realize the importance of these facts? 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
for engine lubrication of prominent pas- 
senger cars are specified below. 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, indicated 
below, are Mobiloil “E,’’ Mobiloil Arctic 
(“Are”), Mobiloil “A,” Mobiloil “BB,” and 
Mobiloil ““B.” 


Follow winter recommendations when tem- 
peratures from 32° F (freezing) to o° F (zero) 


Last year about 100 farmers of Buffalo County, Nebraska. 
set out to determine what killed their alfalfa during the winter. 
The conditions on a farm in Shelton are typical of what they 
found. This farm has two fields of alfalfa, side by side, which 
were sown with two different kinds of seed. One field showed 
a perfect stand while the other was badly thinned out. The 
cause of the winter killing was directly traced to poor seed. 


Neither cheap seed nor low-priced lubricating oil is a profit- 
able investment. Farmers who turn to Gargoyle Mobiloil 
are often astonished by the many ways in which Mobiloil 
returns its small extra price. Less time out for repairs. Fewer 
stops with a tractor because of overheating or thinned-out 
oil. Less carbon. Better compression and valve action. And 
Mobiloil frequently cuts oil consumption from 10% to 50% 
—saving more than its few cents extra cost per gallon 
tight there. 


(1) Mobiloil is the favorite oil with automotive engineers. (2) 
Mobiloil is asked for by 3 out of every 4 motorists who buy oil by 
name. (3) Mobiloil was used in such famous flights as the U. S. 
Army Round-the-World flight, Byrd’s flight to the North Pole, and 
Lieut. Maughan’s Dawn-to-Dusk flight across the United States. 
(4) The Mobiloil Chart has the approval of 609 automotive mapu- 
facturers. 


The full economy of Mobiloil will be yours this year 
if you follow the recommendations in the Mobiloil 





prevail. Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil 


Arctic (except Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mo- : ohkSOy, 
biloil “E’’). : Mg 
If your car is not listed below see any Mobiloil : 

dealer for the complete Chart. It recommends the : ea 7 


correct grades for all cars, trucks and tractors. 
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Chart for your car, your truck, your tractor, your farm 
lighting engine and your stationary engines. 42 Mobil- 
oil engineers made a careful study of all automotive 
engines before this Chart was made. Your engines were 


: included. 
Mobiloil The Chart is shown at the left in brief form. Your 
: nearby Mobiloil dealer has the complete Chart. Ask him 


Make the chart your guide what grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil to use in each of 
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your engines. 


The Mobiloil dealer will supply you with the correct 
grades of Mobiloil—at a substantial saving if you buy 
in barrel or half-barrel lots. It will be a wise move to 
see him now about your scason’s requirements. 





VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 


Ce es 


MAIN BRANCHES: New York, @hicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 4 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, NGnneapolis, St. Couis, Kansas City, Dallate 





